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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


For  the  past  twelve  months  The  Daily  News  foreign  staff  has  reported 
on  all  phases  of  the  Mideast  crisis. 


David  Hall,  Rob  Warden,  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Raymond  R.  Coffey, 
Jay  Bushinsky,  Larry  Green  and  Milt  Freudenheim  have  been  on  the 
move  inside  and  outside  the  Middle  East  to  give  readers  fresh 
insights  into  the  power  and  politics  of  oil,  people,  war  and  peace. 

Being  on  the  scene  as  the  eventsunfold  is  a  tradition  that  gives  extra 
dimension  to  our  foreign  coverage.  That’s  why  editors  and  readers 
rely  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


The  News  American  covers  the  Baltimore  Market  better  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Check  the  figures  for  yourself. 


NEWS  AMERICAN 
Evening  Sun 
Morning  Sun 


40.9% 

34.4% 

19.0% 


45.3%  net 


Even  the  Sunpapers  combination  covers  less  than  half  of  Baltimore. 
The  News  American  with  the  Sunpapers  penetrates  72% . 

There’s  more  than  one  way  to  buy  Baltimore.  But  there’s  no  way  you 
can  buy  Baltimore  effectively  without  including  The  News  American. 
That’s  the  way  things  stack  up  in  Baltimore. 


Baltimore  Maryland 

Phone:  301-752-1212 
Pulse  Newspaper  Survey,  Oct.-Dec.  1972 


American 

Maryland 


BEANS  TO  ABALONE 


Baked  beans  are  the  festive  center  piece 
of  many  a  Saturday  night  party  in  Boston  — 
home  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


A  native  of  Pacific  coastal  waters,  the 
abalone  is  a  mollusk  and  a  favorite  along 
Fisherman's  Wharf  —  not  very  far  from 
where  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
started  publication  in  1865. 


Our  collection  of  distinguished  newspapers  on 
microfilm  continues  to  grow.  Two  of  the  most 
recent  additions  are  the  highly  esteemed  Boston 
Globe,  and  the  trail  blazing  San  Francisco 


Chronicle.  Both  are  now  micropublished  exclu¬ 
sively  by  MCA.  A  current,  35mm  microfilm  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Boston  Globe  is  $395;  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  it  is  $325. 


And  we’re  also  micropublishing  more 
Knight  Publishing  Company  newspapers! 


This  new,  coast  to  coast,  coverage  is  reinforced 
by  newspapers  of  the  Knight  group  in  Middle 
America,  the  Southeast  and  Florida.  (We  already 
micropublish  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the 

Current  Subscription 

Newspaper  35mm  microfilm 

Starting  January  1, 1974 

Charlotte  Observer  $210 

Charlotte  News  .  180 

Detroit  Free  Press  ...  295 

Macon  News .  190 

Macon  Telegraph .  190 

Miami  Herald  .  795 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  425 

All  of  the  newspapers  mentioned  in  this  ad  are 
noted  for  outstanding  achievements  in  their 
respective  communities.  Together,  they  offer 
users  of  newspapers  on  microfilm  greater  op¬ 
portunities  to  compare  and  evaluate  develop¬ 
ments  in  one  part  of  the  country  with  events  in 
another  section.  Even  the  growth  of  journalism. 


iNiYrri 


Boca  Raton  News  and  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat  —  all  Knight  newspapers.)  The  new  Knight 
papers  —  all  exclusively  published  on  micro¬ 
film  by  us  —  are: 

Current  Subscription 

Newspaper  35mm  microfilm 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  $125 

Starting  March  1, 1974 

Columbus,  Georgia,  Enquirer  $140 

Columbus,  Georgia,  Ledger  215 

Starting  April  1, 1974 

Bradenton,  Florida,  Herald  $140 

itself,  may  now  be  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
studied  —  with  this  extraordinary  collection  of 
American  papers  on  microfilm.  (The  availability 
and  prices  of  microfilm  issues  for  previous  years 
will  be  announced  shortly.) 

To  place  your  orders,  please  contact  us  directly. 


Newspapers  ■  Periodicals 
A  New  York  Times  Company  •  21  Ha 


Records  for  Research 


of  America 

Equipment  for  Microforms 


•  21  Harristown  Road  ■  Glen  Rock  N.J.  07452  ■  201/447-3000 
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DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


Newspaper  advertising  means  fast,  effective 
sales.  At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  we  want  all  our  advertis¬ 
ers  to  know  about  the  best  advertising  medi¬ 
um  around. 

So  we  tell  them  —  in  a  continuing  series  of 
in-paper  promotion  ads  —  about  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  other  advertisers.  Advertisers  like 
United  World  Mission.  United  used  televi¬ 
sion,  direct  mail  and  newspaper  ads  to  tell 
about  their  annual  concert.  Sidney  Correll, 
president  emeritus  of  the  group,  sent  us  a 
letter  about  the  results  of  his  advertising 
campign. 

"The  crowd  was  excellent  and  I  took  the  time 
to  make  two  surveys  to  make  sure  I  was  cor¬ 
rect.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  20%  of  the  audience  was  there 
because  of  our  television  coverage,  which 
was  quite  extensive;  15%  of  the  audience 
was  there  because  of  direct  mail  advertising; 
but  52%  of  the  audience  was  there  because 
of  the  advertisement  in  the  Crossroads 
(News  of  Religion)  section  of  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times." 

That's  the  kind  of  advertising  action  story  our 
sales  representatives  hear  every  day.  We 
share  stories  like  this  with  all  our  advertisers 
through  an  in-paper  series,  "The  Ad  .  .  .  The 
Action  .  .  ." 

We  want  everyone  to  know  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  works  better  than  every  other  medi¬ 
um.  Newspapers  really  sell. 


#t.  yrtpraburt)  aimps 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 

Locof-eit  and 


P.O.  Box  1 121  St.  Petersburg,  FI.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

3-15 — API  Circulalion  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

5-8 — Basic  Quality  Control  tor  Graphic  Arts  Applications.  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Rochester,  NY. 

7-9 — Alabama  Press  Association  convention.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

7- 9 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  55th  annual  convention.  Shera- 
ton-Rltz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

8- 10 — Michigan  Women's  Press  Club.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Flint,  Mich. 

9- 10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Classified 
Phone-Room  Supervisors'  Conference,  Ralston  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  conference,  Ralston  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ga. 

11- 15— KNIT  Seminar  on  Effective  Human  Relations.  Miami,  Fla. 

13-15 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 
13-16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention,  Century 
Plaza  Hotel.  Century  City.  Calif. 

15- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Manager  Assn,  and  National  Telephone 
Supervisors  Annual  Meeting,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

16 -  "Communicating  74"  educational  seminar  for  photographers,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe,  Ar. 

17- March  I — API  Publishers,  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S.-Canadlan  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute.  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco.  California. 

28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference.  Marriott,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention. 

Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1- 3 — ^Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
Murat  Inn.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace-  Hotel.  Denver. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

4- 8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 
Miami,  Fla. 

9 —  L.A.  Professional  Chapter,  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Craft  of 
Writing  Workshop.  U.  of  Southern  California  Law  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference.  Western  Division.  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  and  Politics,  U.  of  Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 
14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14-16 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia  U.. 
N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami.  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Convention.  Atkinson  Hotel.  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

27- 29 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South,  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

28-30 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Vol.  107,  No.  5,  February  2,  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  'Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub.  New 
York.”  Second  class  portage  paid  at  New  York,  NY  and  additional  mailinK 
offices.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  0  1974  by 
Eklitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $25.00. 
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850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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These  authors 
stole  their  ideas  from  us. 


Tom  Tiede 
Coward 

Galley:  Soldier  or  Killer? 

David  Poling 

The  Last  Years  of  the 
Church 

Schweitzer  (co-author) 
This  Great  Company 

David  Hendin 

Death  as  a  Fact  of  Life 
Everything  You  Need  to 
Know  About  Abortion 
Save  Your  Child's  Life 
The  Doctors'  Save-Your- 
Heart  Diet  (co-author) 

Dick  Kieiner 

ESP  and  the  Stars 
The  Ghost  Who  Danced 
With  Kim  Novak 
The  Dictionary  of 
Acronyms 

Hollywood's  Greatest  Love 
Stories 

Mervyn  LeRoy:  Take  One 
(co-author) 

Murray  Olderman 

The  Pro  Quarterback 
The  Running  Backs 
The  Defenders 
The  20th  Century 
Encyclopedia  of  Baseball 

Oswald  Jacoby 

Win  at  Bridge  with 
Jacoby  Modern 
The  Backgammon  Book 
(co-author) 

What's  New  in  Bridge 
Canasta 

Oswald  Jacoby  on  Poker 

Carlton  Smith 

The  Time-Life  Book  of 
Family  Finance 
(co-author) 


Mort  Reed 

Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins 
Odd  and  Curious 
Coins- An  Investor's  & 
Collector's  Guide 

Joanne  Schreiber 

The  Betty  Crocker  Home 
Library  Good  &  Easy 
Sewing  Book 
1,001  Decorating  Ideas— 
Homemaker's  Handbook 

Allan  Swensen 

Practical  Organic 
Gardening 

Howie  Schneider 

Mom's  The  Word 

Eek  and  Meek 

Eek  and  Meek  One  More 

Time 

Eek  and  Meek  Book  Three 

Ira  Berkow 

Oscar  Robertson:  The 
Golden  Year 
Rockin'  Steady:  A  Guide 
to  Basketball  &  Cool 
(co-author) 

Jim  Berry 

Berry's  World 

Don  Oakley 

Two  Muskets  for 
Washington 

Aileen  Claire  Snoddy 

Smart  Shoppers  Guide 

The  Doctors'  Save-Your- 
HeartDiet  (co-author) 

The  Connoisseur's  Wine 
Book 

Lawrence  E.  Lamb,  M.D. 
Your  Heart  and  How  to 
Live  With  It 
Dear  Doctor:  It's  About 
SEX . . . 

What  you  need  to  know 
about  Food  &  Cooking  for 
Health 

There's  Help  for  Arthritis 
(co-author) 


Kay  Cromley 

What  You've  Got  Coming 
In  Benefits  For  Veterans 

Bruce  Biossat 

What  You've  Got  Coming 
in  Medicare  and  Social 
Security 

John  Lane  (illustrations) 

Rockin'  Steady:  A  Guide 
to  Basketball  &  Cool 


And  we  don't  mind  a 
bit. 

Because  all  of  them  are 
NEA  writers.  And  their 
books  are  on  subjects  they 
write  about  first  for  your 
newspaper. 

Whether  they're  writ¬ 
ing  a  single  column  or  a 
whole  book,  our  byliners 
are  recognized  experts  in 
their  field. 


Beginner's  Guide  to  Golf 
Save  Your  Child's  Life 
Animals  &  Man— Past, 
Present  &  Future 

Gaynor  Maddux 

Food  and  Arthritis 
The  Good  Sense  Family 
Cook  Book 

The  Safe  &  Sure  Way  to 
Reduce 

The  Slim-Down  Shape- 
up  Diet  for  Teenagers 
The  Ice  Cream  Diet 


So  when  you  buy  the 
NEA  Daily  Service,  you're 
getting  the  best  profes¬ 
sionals  around. 

Put  your  newspaper  on 
the  best  seller  list.  Call 
Dick  Johnson  or  Jay 
Poynor  at  216-621-7300. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


NEW  YORK  AND  CLEVELAND 


Polly  Cramer 

Polly's  Homemaking 
Pointers 


Polly's  Christmas 
Pointers 


mm 
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It'S  all  yours  if  you  buy  ours. 


^^Asplendid 

service...** 

‘^Unduplkated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

^An  honest 

approadi...^ 

^C3ear, 

Omase, 

Ibbiased...*’ 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it's  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab- indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary.  Updates  are  mai  led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  YOU  MISS  THE  CAR  POOL— Ski, 
of  course.  That  was  the  solution  of  Donald  0.  Henry,  general 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  who  spent  12  years  in 
Scandinavia  with  Radio  Free  Europe.  Donald,  a  Lancaster 
man  and  skiing  buff,  got  out  his  narrow  slat  Finnish  skis  and 
took  off  on  a  four-inch  snow  base  over  the  roads.  The  trip,  he 
explained  in  a  page  one  account,  written  when  he  got  to  the 
office,  wasn’t  quite  like  it  used  to  he  in  Scandinavia,  where 
temperatures  could  be  around  zero.  It  was  more  like  “whipping 
through  marshmallow”,  but  the  natives  were  polite  and  yielded 
way,  except  for  one  driver’s  salutation:  “Nut!” 

*  •*•  » 

COLORS  COORDINATED — In  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity’s  student  newspaper  is  the  Brown  and  White.  Univer¬ 
sity  colors  are  brown  and  white.  So,  it  follows  that  William 
R.  White,  Jr.,  Fall  semester  editor,  has  been  succeeded  for  the 
Spring  by  David  L.  Brown.  White  is  a  journalism  major  from 
New  Providence,  New  Jersey  while  Brown  of  Oreland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  a  government  major. 

*  *  * 

THE  SAME  FACE? — All  set  to  watch  courtroom  spectators 
at  the  euthanasia  trial  of  Dr.  Vincent  Montemarano,  Newsday’s 
Jack  Altshul  arrived  for  his  first  Nassau,  Long  Island,  session 
and  spotted  a  face  he  recognized  from  the  newspapers.  “He 
was  slight,  mousy,  balding,  and  he  was  talking  to  somebody.  I 
tried  to  eavesdrop  on  what  Dr.  Vincent  Montemarano  was 
saying.  I  needn’t  have  wasted  my  time.  The  man  was  John 
Witt,  an  artist  for  ABC-television.”  Witt  explained:  “I  think 
newspaper  photographers  have  taken  my  picture  at  least  50 
times  since  I  started  working  the  trial.  They  think  I’m  the  de¬ 
fendant.” 

*  *  # 

A  STATE  SECRET  REVE.\LED —Henry  Kissinger,  who  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  enjoy  his  press  reputation  as  a  ladies  man, 
intrigues  Henry-watchers  who  would  like  to  know  how  he 
maintains  that  hectic,  jet  pace  in  travels  around  the  world.  He 
gave  reporters  an  explanation  the  other  day  after  a  closed-door 
session  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  formula, 
said  Henry,  to  reporters:  “Clean  living.” 

*  *  * 

“OBVIOUSLY,  I  HAVE  MY  WALTER  MITTY  DREAMS. 
We  all  have,”  Katharine  Graham  told  Janet  Chusmir  in  a 
Knight  News  Service  interview.  “We’re  25,  and  brilliant  and 
beautiful  and  articulate  and  we  do  everything  well  and  if  you 
report  anything  else.  I’ll  think  you’re  unfair.”  Mrs.  Graham, 
wrote  Janet,  readily  admits  she  doesn’t  like  to  be  reported  on 
and  points  out  a  basic  press  difficulty  is  that  the  object  of  the 
story  never  perceives  the  story  in  the  same  way  the  reporter 
sees  it. 

«  «  « 

ASSIGNMENT  TIME  —  Supposedly  photographers  have 
complained  about  the  quality  of  editors’  assignments  since  you 
know  when.  Tom  Hubbard  says  in  the  Ohio  ^’ews  Photographer 
that  some  editors  according  to  “ancient  records”  were  making 
out  such  photo  assignments  even  before  the  camera  was  in¬ 
vented.  They  ran  like  this:  “The  Discovery  of  America — 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  sailor,  is  going  to  discover  America. 
Meet  him  there.”  .  .  .  “Plato — Get  a  mood  shot  of  Plato  in 
the  Municipal  Hemlock  Gardens  to  run  with  a  future  story 
on  the  City  Council.”  .  .  .  “Battle  of  the  Alamo — This  is  sort 
of  a  free  trip  so  we  are  offering  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
do  it  on  his  vacation.  We  want  to  be  fair  so  it  can’t  be  the 
same  man  who  goes  with  Gen.  Custer.”  Also,  among  others, 
“Ides  of  March — Meet  Brutus  and  go  with  him  to  a  small 
affair  at  the  temple.  W'e’ve  run  Caesar’s  picture  too  often 
lately  so  put  him  on  the  end  so  we  can  crop  him  out.” 

«  «  « 

PUBLISHER  FRED  A.  SEATON,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  had  a  rule  at  his  Hastings  (Neh.)  Tribune  that  the 
front  page  be  limited  to  national  and  international  news.  On 
January  21,  the  story  of  his  funeral  did  not  appear  on  the  front 
page  because  it  was  considered  “a  local  story.”  News  of  his 
death  had  run  on  page  one  January  17,  however,  since  he  was 
a  national  political  figure. 
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Edit,  don  H  leave  out 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  was 
speaking  to  a  convention  of  newspaper  advertising  managers  at  Hous¬ 
ton  this  week  but  he  should  have  been  speaking  to  newspaper  editors. 
His  theme;  “Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months  about  how  we 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


must  edit  our  papers  in  recognition  of  the  pressures  imposed  by  the 
newsprint  ‘pinch.’  That’s  a  fact  of  life  for  now  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  it.  We  cannot,  however,  allow  ‘editing’  to  become  a  word  that 
is  synonymous  with  ‘leaving  out.’  ’’ 

Most  newspapers  have  made  great  strides  in  conserving  newsprint 
in  recent  months.  Most  of  it  has  been  done  through  eliminating  waste¬ 
ful  practices  that  have  been  allowed  to  creep  unnoticed  or  uncon¬ 
trolled  into  production  and  distribution  methods. 

Reducing  the  “news  hole’’  is  a  method  employed  by  some  newspa¬ 
pers  and  it  is  here  that  Bcnnack’s  admonition  should  be  followed. 
The  news  product  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate- 
Edit,  don’t  leave  out. 

What  is  ^publishing’ 


Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  Philly  Murtha, 
Edward  M.  Swietnicki.  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz,  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt.  Donald  W. 
Stribley,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 


When  a  newspaper  comes  off  the  press  and  is  distributed  it  has 
been  published  and  everything  in  it  is  on  the  record  for  posterity  to 
be  clipped,  quoted  or  reprinted  within  the  limitations  of  the  copy¬ 
right  laws. 

.At  least  two  television  networks,  CBS  and  .ABC,  seem  to  believe 
that  when  their  news  and  comment  is  electronically  ‘published’  no 
one  else  can  keep  a  record  of  it  and  posterity  is  served  only  by  getting 
copies  from  headquarters.  In  other  words,  if  you  didn’t  hear  it  or  see 
it  personally  the  information  hasn’t  been  ‘published’  unless  you  get 
the  true  copy  through  channels. 

CBS  has  a  suit  against  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville  seeking 
to  prevent  its  television  news  archive  from  videotaping  news  broad¬ 
casts  and  renting  them  to  others,  something  it  has  been  doing  for 
five  years.  Sanctity  of  copyright  is  the  argument.  V'anderbilt  says  it 
doesn’t  edit  the  tape,  nor  does  it  make  a  profit  on  them. 

The  argument  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  s|)eaks  to  a  group  of 
500  people  and  suddenly  says  his  remarks  are  “off  the  record.’’ 

\Ve  hope  the  courts  will  decide  what  is  ‘publishing’  in  the  electronic 
sense. 


Reporting  media  contacts 

File  new  policy  imposed  on  the  White  House  staff  to  report  all 
contacts  with  news  media  to  the  press  secretary  doesn’t  sound  as 
omnious  as  some  woidd  have  it.  It  isn’t  the  first  time  this  has  been 
done  and  if  the  White  House  staff  thinks  it  “would  be  helpful,’’  as 
explained,  to  be  kept  informed  of  newsmen’s  interests  and  questions, 
why  not? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  new  jxilicy  would  inhibit  newsmen’s 
sources  within  the  White  House.  It  might  cut  down  on  direct  tele¬ 
phone  contacts,  but  the  luncheon,  cocktail  and  dinner  circuit  in 
Washington  is  so  vast  that  any  news  source  worth  the  name  would 
be  available. 
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letters 


‘CIRCUS  MAKEUP’ 

While  it  might  seem  dangerous  to  gen¬ 
eralize  about  Rupert  Murdoch’s  San  An¬ 
tonio  operation  from  the  story  in  your 
January  19  issue,  I  believe  I’ve  seen 
enough  of  his  British  papers  to  feel  safe 
trying  it. 

To  begin  with,  Murdoch’s  description  of 
the  Sun  is  euphemistic,  to  say  the  least. 
The  Sun’s  “not  afraid  to  entertain,’’  all 
right,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  afraid  of  in¬ 
forming.  Its  two  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  are:  The  best  lineup  of  racing  tip¬ 
sters  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  a  nude 
photograph  several  times  a  week  on  page 
three.  What  we  in  the  States  call  news  is 
sensationalized  to  the  point  of  hysteria  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  it  appears  at  all. 

The  description  of  the  new  look  at  the 
Express  and  Netvs  suggests  to  me  that 
Murdoch,  despairing  of  ever  matching  the 
Light  in  solid  news  coverage,  is  trying  to 
make  up  for  it  by  importing  the  circus 
makeup  and  shrill  tone  of  the  British  pop¬ 
ular  press.  In  Britain,  where  the  Sun  is  the 
only  popular  paper  to  show  any  growth 
since  1969,  the  year  Murdoch  bought  it 
and  made  it  what  it  is,  it  seems  to  work. 
I  doubt  very  much  that,  in  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  American  society,  that  approach  can 
be  a  success.  I  doubt  it  almost  as  much  as 
1  hope  my  douhts  are  right. 

Jeffrey  M.  Landaw 

(Landaw  is  sports  editor,  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American.) 

*  *  * 

CORRECTIONS 

Enjoyed  reading  your  round-up  on  weekly 
newspapers  acquired  by  dailies  in  1973. 

On  page  32  of  the  December  29  issue 
you  indicate  that  the  Tribune  Company  had 
acquired  the  Van  Nuys  (Ca.)  Valley  Netvs. 

We  are  a  four-times-a-week  publication, 
however  our  total  circulation  is  276,256  and 
not  26.256. 

R.  H.  Markham 

(Markham  is  ad  director.) 

*  *  # 

For  the  record,  the  January  26  story  on 
the  South  Korean  press  was  in  error  when 
it  said  the  AP  affiliate  in  South  Korea 
closed  down  during  the  summer. 

The  agency  which  closed  was  Dongwha 
(a  typo  made  it  Tonghwa  in  your  article.) 
Some  months  prior  to  that  AP  had 
switched  its  affiliation  to  Hapdong,  which 

I  am  happy  to  say  is  still  thriving. 

Stan  M.  Swinton 

(Swinton  is  assistant  general  manager 
of  AP.) 

*  *  •*• 

In  your  article  entitled  “Reporters  Join 
Printers  Union  at  Thomson  Paper”  on  page 

II  of  the  January  12,  1974  issue,  it  is 
stated  “As  associate  members  of  the  print¬ 
er’s  union,  the  newsroom  employes,  except 
editors  and  sub-editors  who  were  excluded 
from  the  vote,  will  pay  1.5%  of  their  in¬ 
come  for  dues”.  This  is  incorrect.  ITU 
dues  rate  is  1%  of  earnings  plus  $1.00  per 
month  per  capita. 

John  J.  Pilch 

(Pilch  is  president  of  the  ITU.) 


GREAT  SPEECH 

Norman  Isaacs,  associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University  and  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  newspapers,  spoke  January 
14  at  Carleton  College  in  Northfield,  Minn. 
His  subject,  “The  Press  and  Society.” 

It  was  a  great  speech,  as  his  many  fans 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  man,  and  it 
deserves  wide  circulation.  I  hope  you  will 
find  space  for  one  paragraph  from  it  in 
which  Isaacs  said: 

“You  can  see  why  those  of  us  who  have 
given  our  lives  to  journalism  glory  for  it 
and  despair  for  it  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  We  take  pride  in  the  moral  sense 
that  drives  good  newsmen  to  struggle 
through  evasions,  distortions  and  suppres¬ 
sions  in  their  efforts  to  seek  truth.  We  stand 
straighter  because  of  those  few  newspapers 
that  recognize  they  must  take  the  adversary 
role  against  government  if  basic  freedoms 
of  choice  are  to  be  defended.  Yet  even  as 
we  boast  of  these  things,  we  wince  over  the 
almost  inexcusable  errors  that  come  in  the 
handling  of  bread-and-butter  reporting;  the 
obvious  failures  to  ask  proper  questions 
thus  leaving  the  reader  with  whole  series 
of  unanswered  questions.  The  explosion  of 
information  clearly  demands  even  more 
backgrounding  of  key  news  events;  more 
personal  information  about  those  who  make 
public  decisions;  more  skillful  comparting 
of  the  relatively  less  important  happenings 
in  order  to  create  adequate  space  for  news 
of  significance.  W’e  are  also  contemptuous 
of  the  commercial  slanting  that  appears  in 
feature  sections  where  too  many  newspapers 
continue  to  permit  free-loading,  which 
franklv  means  that  those  written  about  pay 
the  bills.  We  cringe  when  we  see  writers 
openly  serving  as  agents  for  the  ticket-sell¬ 
ers.  Yes,  glory  and  despair  are  the  proper 
words  to  use  because  at  its  best  journalism 
in  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  of 
public  service — and  at  its  worst,  whore¬ 
dom.” 

Amen. 

DeWitt  H.  Scott 

(Scott  is  executive  editor.  The  E.xpress, 
Easton,  Pa.) 

*  *  * 

ONE  TO  OFFER 

After  reading  Roy  Copperud’s  article  en¬ 
titled.  “Mrs.  Malaprop  Rides  Again,”  my 
first  thought  was  that  you’ll  probably  re¬ 
ceive  dozens  of  personal  examples  of  “Irish 
bull”  or  “goldwynisms.”  And  naturally,  I 
have  one  to  offer  .  .  . 

Several  years  ago.  Playboy  interviewed 
Robert  Welch,  who  was  then  Imperial  Wiz¬ 
ard  (?)  of  the  Kill  Klux  Klan.  One  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  interviewer  had  to 
do  with  Welch’s  personal  reaction  to  re¬ 
ported  acts  of  violence  by  the  KKK. 
Welch’s  classic  response  was,  “I  am  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  to  violence.” 

Donald  S.  How'e 

(Howe  is  sales  service  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Assn.) 

*  *  * 

THANKS  TO  E&P 

Thank  you  for  the  help  your  magazine 
has  given  me  this  year  as  a  student. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  one  resource  I  will 
definitely  turn  to  again  and  again  when  I 
return  to  newspaper  work. 

Ann  Byrd  Davis 

Louisville,  Tenn. 


CRYBABIES 

I  read  with  little  sympathy  “The  Day 
the  President  left  without  the  Press”  by 
Helen  Thomas  in  the  January  5,  1974  is¬ 
sue.  The  White  House  press  corps  is  the 
most  coddled  group  of  journalists  in  the 
world  and  crybaby  complaints  about  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  their  own  travel  arrangements 
add  nothing  to  the  image. 

Bob  Vivian 

(Vivian  is  associate  editor  of  Palm  Springs 
Life.) 

*  *  * 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

In  your  “State  of  the  Industry”  report 
(Dec.  29)  dealing  with  journalism  schools, 
you  mentioned  that  journalism  enrollment 
was  up  to  42.000,  and  that  15  years  ago 
there  were  about  12.000  graduates  entering 
the  job  market  every  year.  The  second  fig¬ 
ure  is  overestimated  by  about  9,000  if  you 
are  counting  only  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  year  1959.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  a  total  of  12.000  graduates. 

On  the  first  figure  it  should  be  noted 
that  as  of  the  beginning  of  last  semester 
(September,  1973).  there  were  48.327  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  journalism  classes 
across  the  United  States.  In  1959,  15  years 
ago.  there  were  only  11,766  enrolled  in 
journalism  studies. 

In  1973  there  were  10.793  bachelors, 
masters  and  PhD  degrees  awarded  by 
schools  of  journalism.  If  our  figures  for  the 
past  several  years  hold  true,  only  about 
62%  of  these  people  entered  media  jobs 
(29%  entered  newspaper  jobs). 

That  29%  figure  would  give  us  a  total 
of  3.130  journalism  graduates  entering 
newspaper  jobs  during  1973.  Our  figures 
for  1973  are  still  not  compiled,  but  the  29% 
figure  will  probably  hold.  The  number  of 
non-journalism  graduates  entering  newspa¬ 
per  work  last  year  would  be  1.500. 

Thomas  E.  Engleman 
(Engleman  is  executive  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Fund  Inc.) 

Short  Takes 

Ladies’  Gold  .Ass.  Luncheon,  Gallup 
Country  Club,  noon — Gallup  (N.  Mex.) 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

Chicago  will  get  the  No.  4  choice  .  .  . 
and  Miami,  the  Superior  Bowl  champion. 
No.  26 — La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune. 
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Which  of  these  magazines  has 
women  readers  with  the  higher 
median  household  income? 
(More  than  $3,000  higher,  in  fact. ) 
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Ad  Bureau  dues  boosted 
to  improve  sales  program 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Increased  sales  activities  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  will  be  financed 
by  the  assessment  of  higher  dues  from  the 
bureau’s  member  newspapers. 

Those  facts  of  advertising  life  were 
spelled  out  to  600  newspaper  advertising 
managers  attending  the  winter  convention 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  at  Houston,  Texas  this 
week. 

The  new  dues  structure  was  pointed 
up  by  Robert  Hunt,  ad  director  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  during  the  opening  con¬ 
ference  session. 

Dues  increases  endorsed 

With  announcement  that  the  INAE  had 
endorsed  the  dues  change.  Hunt,  heading 
a  long-range  task  force  committee,  said 
the  committee  is  aware  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  new  research  and  promotional 
activities  come  at  a  time  when  all  newspa¬ 
pers  are  facing  increased  costs  and  the 
possibility  of  shrinking  profits. 

Obviously,  this  major  expansion  plan 
will  cost  money  and  the  task  force  group 
and  the  bureau  board  wrestled  with  vari¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  bureau  dues  structure 
to  come  up  with  the  one  that  would  be 
least  painful.  Hunt  said. 

The  committee,  on  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  three  maximum  dues  papers, 
unanimously  recommended  that  maximum 
dues  raised  by  $10,000  from  $71,500  to 
$81,500. 

For  all  variable  dues  papers,  there 
would  be  a  surcharge  of  four  percent,  so  a 
paper  which  would  normally  expect  to  pay 
$10,000  next  year,  based  upon  1973  dis¬ 
play  advertising  revenues,  would  pay  $10,- 
400. 

More  effective  bureau 

With  these  changes,  and  the  anticipated 
addition  of  two  major  papers  vho  have 
just  joined  the  bureau,  the  expansion  plan 
can  be  financed.  Hunt  said.  These  changes 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
NAB  more  effective  and  more  useful  to 
both  its  members  and  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  was  explained. 

Hunt’s  committee  recommended  new  re¬ 
search  and  promotional  activities  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  entire  industry — to  national, 
retail  and  classified.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  : 

1)  A  monthly  mailing  piece  showing 
ads  and  discussing  their  performance,  il¬ 
lustrating  current  newspaper  campaigns 
of  above-average  interest,  and  reporting 
on  other  new  newspaper  facts. 

2)  A  traveling  show  which  would  be 
continuously  overhauled  as  new  data 
comes  in  to  show  agency  creative  and 


account  people  how  their  current  newspa¬ 
per  ads  are  performing  compared  to  com¬ 
petitors. 

3)  A  facility  for  advertisers  to  test 
alternative  creative  approaches  to  differ¬ 
ent  markets. 

Finally,  the  committee  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  expanding  the  bureau’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  computer  to  include  national 
and  classified  rate  information,  including 
available  pre-print  rates;  a  continuing  di¬ 
rect  mail  program  of  outstanding  ads,  and 
success  stories  to  all  key  clients  and  agen¬ 
cy  people. 

Five-year  plan 

In  a  recorded  message  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  Inc.,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  said  that  the  task  force  commit¬ 
tee  had  come  up  with  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  anticipated  direction  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  business  over 
the  next  five  years. 

They  found  that  opportunities  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue  growth  are 
great,  but  that  the  control  each  newspaper 
can  exert  over  its  own  ad  revenue  is  less 
than  ever  before.  Batten  said. 

The  major  changes  bringing  this  about, 
he  said,  are: 

Retail  has  become  more  like  national 
advertising.  Control  of  retail  advertising 
is  moving  away  from  local  markets  to 
regional  and  national  headquarters  of 
chain  retailers. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  what  used  to  be 
national  rate  advertising  is  coming  to 
newspapers  today  as  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  through  retailers.  So  newspapers 
must  put  more  sales  pressure  on  national 
manufacturers. 

The  bureau  expansion  program  includes 
plans  to  increase  its  activities  with  the 
500  major  national  advertisers  billing 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  and 
with  the  140  advertising  agencies  billing 
more  than  five  million.  This  will  mean  an 
expanded  sales  force  backed  by  more 
presentations  based  on  additional  re¬ 
search.  Efforts  will  also  be  increased  in 
retail  and  classified  advertising. 

Revenue  projections 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  bureau,  outlined  the  bureau  projec¬ 
tions  for  major  advertising  classifications. 
He  noted  that  newspaper  advertising  has 
maintained  a  fixed  1.6  percent  of  retail 
sales  while  other  types  of  advertising 
have  fluctuated. 

Before  the  energy  pinch  the  bureau 
forecast  that  total  newspaper  advertising 
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would  be  somewhere  between  $10.3  and 
$12.7  billion  in  1980.  The  prospect  is  for 
growth  in  that  range  and  that  by  1980 
newspapers’  national  advertising  will  be 
between  $1.5  and  $1.8  billion. 

Over  the  short  range,  in  Bogart’s  opin¬ 
ion,  newspapers  will  be  more  fortunate 
this  year  than  other  media.  When  times 
are  tough,  markets  become  less  concerned 
with  building  image  than  with  selling 
goods,  and  newspapers  offer  a  proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  producing  ^ast  returns  on  an  ad¬ 
vertising  investmer,  . 

The  time  is  ripe  for  new  sales  efforts  in 
the  food  and  grocery  business,  in  beer, 
wine  and  liquor,  in  the  recreation  and 
entertainment  field,  in  household  supplies, 
drugs,  toiletries  and  cosmetics.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  rise  in  postal  rates  will  stimulate 
every  kind  of  newspaper  advertising  that 
calls  for  a  direct  promotional  response. 

Newspapers  classified  advertising 
amounted  to  $2.2  billion  in  1973  and  will 
hit  between  $3.7  and  $4.7  billion  by  1980. 
About  one  quarter  of  this  volume  is  auto¬ 
motive,  another  fourth  is  help  wanted  and 
about  a  fourth  is  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Ray  J.  Greene,  bureau  vicepresident  for 
classified  advertising  sales,  reported  that 
the  bureau  plans  to  begin  promoting  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  retail  merchandise  medium 
which  stores  can  use  for  a  variety  of 
small-scale  selling  clearances  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  advertised. 

In  addition,  the  bureau  will  promote  the 
use  of  classified  coupons  by  retailers. 
These  would  be  offered  to  customers  in¬ 
stead  of  trade-ins,  allowing  the  customer 
buying  a  new  item  to  sell  the  old  one 
himself. 

James  H.  Hollis,  bureau  vicepresident 
for  mass  merchandising  sales,  reported  on 
the  expansion  of  the  bureau’s  computer¬ 
ized  Information  Center.  Established  a 
year  ago  to  service  discount  and  mass 
merchandising  chains,  the  center  will  also 
be  working  on  classified  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future,  providing  impor¬ 
tant  advertisers  with  the  information  they 
need  to  make  decisions  and  place  orders. 

An  important  breakthrough  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  soap  company  was  announced  by  Bo¬ 
gart  who  said  the  bureau  has  Colgate 
interested  in  a  campaign  of  six  small 
space  ads  for  a  sandwich  wrap — Stretch 
and  Seal.  These  would  run  in  12  markets 
over  a  three-month  period,  supporting  two 
major  free-standing  inserts  containing 
product  samples  with  circulations  of  5-10 
million. 

Crass  root  complaints 

At  the  grass  roots  level  the  bureau  has 
been  conducting  advertising  seminars  for 
retailers  on  a  city-by-city  basis  and  has 
held  retail  seminars  with  the  advertising 
departments  of  major  retailer  linage- 
users,  bureau  president  Jack  Kauffman 
told  the  ad  executives. 

In  addition,  plans  for  1974  include 
regional  co-op  seminars  in  each  INAE 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ABC  demographic  data  bank 
is  given  go  ahead  by  INAE 


Unanimous  acceptance  of  an  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  Research  Data  Bank 
reached  completion  this  week  when  the 
board  of  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  voted  endorsement  of 
the  services  program. 

According  to  the  plan,  which  soon 
should  be  adopted  by  the  ABC  board,  the 
reporting  of  data  according  to  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMS  A) 
definitions  will  be  a  requirement  where 
the  area  seems  reasonably  related  to  the 
newspaper’s  position  in  its  market. 

The  .■VBC  said  in  its  plans  statement 
hat  the  value  of  any  data  rests  largely  on 
its  acceptance  by  the  users  of  these  data. 
For  this  reason,  the  better  share  of  the 
three-year  development  of  the  bank  has 
involved  the  working  out  of  report  data 
and  research  quality  standards  which  are 
acceptable  to  advertisers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Uniform  standards 

The  following  newspaper  audience  re¬ 
search  acceptability  standards  were  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  IN.\E,  and  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Bureau. 

Newspapers  and  their  relative  market 
positions  have  been  reviewed  and  guide¬ 
lines  set  for  determining  newspapers 
whose  positions  require  special  accommo¬ 
dation. 

As  outlined,  in  addition  to  the  basic 
geographic  area  reporting  requirements, 
at  the  option  of  the  participating  newspa¬ 
per,  data  may  also  be  provided  for  other 
geographic  areas.  Reporting  data  ac¬ 
cording  to  Area  of  Dominant  Influence 
(.ADI)  is  recommended. 

Other  geographic  areas  for  which  data 
may  be  reported  include:  Primary  Market 
-Area,  City  and/or  Retail  Trading  Zones, 
Standard  Consolidated  .Area,  or  other  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  structured  along  complete 
county  boundaries. 

Newspapers  located  in  SMS.A’s  must 
present  data  that  can  be  related  to  the 
SMSA.  In  general,  where  there  is  one 
central  city  in  an  SMS.A  with  a  major 
newspaper  or  newspapers,  the  newspaper 
must  at  least  survey  and  report  reader/- 
demographics  for  the  SMS.A. 

Many  options 

While  this  is  the  basic  requirement,  it  is 
recognized  that  many  exceptions  must  be 
accommodated.  One  example  would  be 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  another  would  be 
Tam.pa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  with  two 
central  cities  in  the  same  SMSA. 

In  addition,  many  newspapers  are  lo¬ 
cated  outside  SMS.A’s  or  outside  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  but  within  an  SMSA.  .Accomoda¬ 
tions  will  be  made  for  these  newspapers. 
The  ABC  explained: 

Newspapers  originating  in  a  central 
city  or  a  SMSA  with  only  one  central 


city  must  report  reader/demographic  data 
for  the  entire  SMS.A  with  options  for 
reporting  on  other  areas  in  addition  to  the 
SMSA. 

Examples  are: 

New  York  (News,  Post  and  Times) ; 
Chicago  (Tribune,  Today,  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News) ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. — New 
Jersey  (Bulletin,  Inquirer  and  News) ; 
Washington,  D.C.  (Post  and  Star-Neics). 

Newspapers  with  circulations  over  75,- 
000  originating  in  a  central  city  of  an 
SMS.A  where  there  is  more  than  one  cen¬ 
tral  city  must  report  on  all  counties  with¬ 
in  its  SMS.A  where  it  has  at  least  25 
percent  coverage  (circulation  to  house¬ 
holds).  There  are  options  for  reporting 
other  areas  in  addition.  .All  newspapers 
are  encouraged  to  report  SMS.A  if  practi¬ 
cal.  Examples  are: 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.  (Chroni¬ 
cle,  Examiner,  Oakland  Tribune) ;  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  (Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Dallas  News,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram)  ;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
(Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press) ;  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  (St.  Petersburg  Times,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Tampa  Tribune,  Times). 

An  exception  will  be  made  for  Long 
Beach  where  the  size  and  magnitude  of 
surveying  its  home  county  calls  for  spe¬ 
cial  accommodations. 

Newspapers  with  circulations  under  75,- 
000  originating  in  a  central  city  will  be 
encouraged  to  report  the  home  county  or 
home  county  plus  contiguous  counties, 
and,  of  course,  wherever  practical,  by 
SMSA. 

Examples  are:  Dallas-Fort  Worth  (The 
Fort  Worth  Press) ;  Hartford-New’  Bri- 
tain-Bristol,  Conn.  (New  Britain  Herald. 
Bristol  Press) ;  Providence- Warwick- 
Pawtucket,  R.I.  (Pawtucket  Times) ;  .Al- 
bany-Schenectacy-Troy,  N.Y.,  (Schenecta¬ 
dy  Gazette,  Troy  Record,  Times  Record). 

Where  this  is  deemed  by  the  newspaper 
inappropriate,  the  newspaper  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  area  for  its  report  wdth  .ABC 
prior  to  the  survey.  ABC  will  favor  rea¬ 
sonable  areas  clearly  defined.  Such  area 
must — when  reported — include  base  popu¬ 
lation,  household,  etc.,  from  which  buyers 
can  relate  the  reader /demographics  to  the 
area  reported  and  via  their  own  mathema¬ 
tical  interpolation  to  the  SMS.A. 

Newspapers  located  in  a  central  city 
but  coverage  is  restricted  clearly  to  one 
area  within  the  central  city  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  report  the  home  county  or 
home  country  plus  contiguous  counties, 
and  of  course,  wherever  practical,  by 
SMS.A,  examples  are  new  York,  N.Y.-New 
Jersey  (Long  Island  Press) ;  New  York, 
N.Y.-New  Jersey  (Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance)  . 

Newspapers  located  outside  central  cit¬ 
ies  but  within  SMS.A’s  will  be  encouraged 
to  report  the  home  county  or  home  county 
plus  contiguous  counties,  and  ...  by 
SMSA. 

Examples:  New  Yoik,  N.Y. — New 


Jersey,  (Westchester- Rockland  Group, 
Bergen  Record)  ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. — New 
Jersey,  (Camden  Courier  Post)  Detroit, 
Mich.,  (Oakland  (Pontiac)  Press)  ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  (Quincy  Patriot-Ledger, 
Lowell  S^ln.) 

Newspapers  located  in  cities  that  are 
not  located  within  a  defined  SMS.A  will  be 
encouraged  to  report  the  home  county  or 
home  county  plus  continguous  counties. 
Examples:  Dothan  (.Ala.)  Eagle",  Yuma 
(.Ariz.)  Sun;  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Dover,  (Del.)  Delauare  State 
News. 

Through  .Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  procedure  is  to  be  established  for 
an  objective  inspection  of  the  research 
operations  and  a  systematic  review  of 
each  specific  study  by  a  panel  of  profes¬ 
sional  researchers,  to  insure  that  new 
data  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  bank 
conform  with  the  standards  of  acceptabili¬ 
ty.  Such  an  independent  review  is  consid¬ 
ered  essential  in  insuring  the  quality  of 
the  data  in  the  bank  and  the  general 
soundness  of  this  facility. 

Forms  for  reporting 

.A  four-page  form  is  to  be  used  by  U.S. 
publishers  in  submitting  audience  research 
data  to  .ABC  for  insertion  into  the  data 
bank.  .All  data  provided  is  subject  to  re¬ 
view  prior  to  coding  for  data  bank  input. 
.A  similar  form  for  Canadian  newspapers 
will  be  available  soon. 

ABC/DBS  questionnaire  forms  are 
ready  for  use  by  publishers  who  antici¬ 
pate  the  initiation  of  new  audience  re¬ 
search  studies  and  plan  to  submit  the  re¬ 
sults  for  inclusion  in  the  ABS  bank  or 
would  simply  like  additional  information. 

.ABC  does  not  offer  to  conduct  the  re¬ 
search  itself.  It  does  offer  its  cooperation 
in  arranging  for  research  studies  to  be 
conducted  in  accord  with  the  techniques 
proven  satisfactory  in  test  studies. 

Prime  objective  of  the  bank  is  to  benefit 
newspapers  broadly  by  getting  the  medi¬ 
um  greater  visibility  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  at  early  media 
planning  stages.  The  .ABC  is  making  this 
service  available  to  its  newspapers  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  publisher’s  option.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  rests  squarely 
upon  the  level  of  participation  by  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers,  .ABC  said. 

The  new  data  will  complement  .ABC’s 
existing  bank  of  circulation,  population, 
household,  and  market  data  on  more  than 
1,300  daily  newspaper  members. 

Thrust  of  the  complete  data  bank  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  a  readily  available 
source  for  newspaper  circulation,  reader- 
ship,  and  limited  basic  audience  informa¬ 
tion  on  sex,  head  of  household,  age 
groups,  education,  marital  status,  and  in¬ 
come  group. 

Initial  year’s  bank  computerization  will 
be  funded  by  .ABC.  Subsequent  costs  of 
data  input  and  data  bank  reports  will  be 
shared  by  participating  publishers  and 
advertiser  and  advertising  agencies  re¬ 
questing  data  bank  reports. 

Development  of  the  service,  including 
the  acceptability  standards,  had  the 
guidance  and  support  of  representatives 
of  a  wide  spectrum  of  industry  associa¬ 
tions.  It  also  includes  the  views  of  a  host 
of  advertiser,  ad  agency,  and  newspaper 
executives. 
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Black  press  gains  support 
in  bid  for  advertising  $ 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Viewing  the  future  of  the  black  press  in 
America  with  stars  in  their  eyes,  members 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  directed  their  attention  in  an¬ 
nual  workshops  (January  23-26)  at  Mia¬ 
mi  Beach,  Fla.  to  what  Dr.  Carlton  B. 
Goodlett  called  the  two  constellations — 
political  power  and  economic  viability. 

A  practicing  physician  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology,  Dr.  Goodlett  is  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun-Reporter  and  Metro- 
Reporter  group  of  newspapers  (100,000 
circulation)  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
.■\rea.  .\s  president  of  NNPA,  which  was 
founded  by  John  H.  Sengstacke  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender  in  1940,  Dr. 
Goodlett  has  placed  emphasis  on  attract¬ 
ing  a  greater  share  of  the  white  business 
community’s  advertising  dollars  to  the 
blacks’  periodicals. 

When  their  economic  strength  has  been 
embellished  with  advertising  revenue, 
which  is  deserved  by  their  circulation  and 
readership  in  a  community  of  25  million 
people.  Dr.  Goodlett  committed  the  black 
publishers  to  the  role  of  pathfinder  in 
societal  reforms. 

Political  activist 

The  NNP.\  president’s  own  activism  as 
a  leader  in  the  movements  for  civil  rights 
and  economic  equality  were  underscored 
in  the  mid-winter  sessions  attended  by 
more  than  100  black  newspaper  executives 
at  the  Playboy  Plaza  Hotel. 

Dr.  Goodlett  received  special  recognition 
in  the  acceptance  of  speaking  invitations 
by  the  No.  1  men  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  parties — Robert  S. 
Strauss  and  George  Bush.  The  national 
chairmen  applauded  his  efforts  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  help  the  black  press  to  achieve 
NNP.A  goals. 

Openly  courting  the  black  press  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Republicans’  campaign  to  elect 
members  of  Congress  this  year.  Bush  de¬ 
clare  it  was  “imperative”  that  the  black 
press  “get  an  equitable  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  from  both  the  private 
and  public  sector.” 

Bush  said  he  had  discussed  the  revenue 
problems  with  leaders  of  the  black  press 
and  was  impressed  with  the  statistics  they 
cited.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  newspaper 
advertising  dollars  is  being  spent  in  the 
black  press  although  blacks  represent  11 
percent  of  the  nation’s  work  force.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Goodlett,  the  black  men  in 
America,  free  of  economic  discrimination, 
could  enhance  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct  by  $105  to  $165  billion  per  year. 

The  GOP  spokesman  said  “a  remedy  is 
imperative.  We  must  help  the  black  press 
in  its  struggle  to  survive.” 

Bush  was  critical  of  the  black  editors 
who  have  “failed  to  tell”  their  readers  the 
extent  to  which  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  placed  blacks  in  high  offices  of  the 
government  with  voices  in  the  expenditure 


of  billions  of  dollars.  He  suggested  that 
the  black  press  should  use  its  influence  on 
local  officials,  particularly  in  those  cities 
that  have  black  mayors,  to  obtain  favor¬ 
able  revenue-sharing. 

Bush  conceded  that  the  black  press  had 
given  the  .\dministration  “a  fair  shake  on 
Watergate.”  He  commented  on  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Goodlett,  who  won  a  sizable  vote 
as  a  Democrat  in  the  1966  California  gu¬ 
bernatorial  primary,  has  consented  to 
serve  on  the  bipartisan  (Republican  and 
Democratic)  group  working  on  govern¬ 
mental  reform  projects. 

Guide  Book  is  published 

.A  Black  Press  Information  Handbook 
prepared  by  Sherman  Briscoe,  NNPA’s 
executive  director  whose  office  is  in  the 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  set 
the  tenor  of  the  workshop  program.  Fre¬ 
quent  reference  was  made  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  data  on  179  black  newspapers — 
four  of  them  dailies — which  have  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  in  excess  of  four  mil¬ 
lion  copies. 

Briscoe  stated  in  a  foreword,  “.Although 
the  Black  Press  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  147  years  and  has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  advancement  of  black  .Ameri¬ 
cans,  it  is  not  as  well  known  and  under¬ 
stood  as  it  should  be  outside  the  black 
community.” 

The  Handbook,  which  enlarges  on  the 
black  press  information  contained  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year 
Book,  is  the  first  venture  completed  by  a 
group  that  is  working  toward  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  a  Black  Press  Archives  and 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Numerous  problems  are  blocking  the 
advancement  of  the  archives  project.  Dr. 
Michael  0.  Winston  said.  .As  director  of 
the  Moorland-Springarn  Research  Center 
at  Howard  he  is  immediately  in  charge  of 
trying  to  assemble  the  “vanished  evi¬ 
dence”  of  black  journalism  contributions 
in  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  2,700  black  newspapers 
published  here  since  John  B.  Russwurm 
founded  U.  S.  Freedom’s  Journal  in  1827 
and  records  of  many  of  these  enterprises 
are  unobtainable.  Dr.  Winston  remarked 
that  he  found  the  staff  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  “uninterested”  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  black  newspapers. 

The  Howard  collection.  Dr.  Minton  said, 
will  deemphasize  the  biographical  materi¬ 
al  on  individuals  in  black  journalism  and 
will  strive  to  compile  an  adequate  history 
of  the  black  community  from  inside  out, 
rather  than  from  outside  in. 

Dr.  Minton  said  he  does  not  plan  to 
create  a  mere  warehouse  of  black  press 
specimens  but  he  proposes  to  have  copies 
of  newspapers  microfilmed  and  indexed, 
photograph  files  catalogued  and  prepared 
for  quick  retrieval,  private  papers  of 


black  journalists  (especially  those  of  pub¬ 
lishers  telling  how  they  made  a  success  of 
the  business)  examined  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  scholars  (in  accordance  with  any 
restrictions  put  on  them  by  donors),  and 
awards  and  other  memorabilia  dis¬ 
played. 

Emory  O.  Jackson  of  the  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  World,  wffio  has  undertaken  to 
raise  the  funds  for  the  archives  project, 
said  he  would  look  to  black  businesses  and 
institutions  mainly  but  he  doesn’t  intend 
“to  go  begging.”  The  entire  program  has 
been  spearheaded  by  William  O.  Walker, 
owner  of  the  Cleveland  Call  &  Post. 

Newsprint  scarcity  faced 

Topics  common  to  most  newspaper  con¬ 
ventions  filled  the  hours  of  formal  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  three-day  schedule  and  major 
advertisers  (such  as  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Schenley  Distillers,  Jos.  E.  Sea¬ 
gram  &  Sons,  Sterling  Drug  Co.  and 
.American  Tobacco  Co.)  hosted  dinners 
and  receptions  that  provided  opportunity 
for  less  formal  exchange  of  ideas  to  im¬ 
prove  the  business. 

Newsprint  scarcity,  of  course,  was  a 
major  concern,  not  only  for  the  publishers 
of  papers  with  100,000  or  more  circulation 
but  for  those  with  small  papers  who  are 
even  more  dependent  on  “outside”  print¬ 
ers.  In  one  session  there  was  considerable 
talk  of  black  papers  striving  to  get  back 
into  their  own  plants.  .A  formidable  mar¬ 
ket  for  manufacturers  of  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  might  well  be  coming  to 
life,  it  was  indicated  by  the  comment  of 
one  publisher  that  he  had  realized  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  65  percent  in  typesetting  costs  by 
using  machinery  that  turns  out  press- 
ready  material  for  his  printer. 

.Another  commented  that  his  printer 
earns  a  gross  profit  of  26  percent  on  his 
contract.  It  would  be  advantageous,  he 
suggested,  for  publishers  to  own  their 
presses  and  other  production  facilities. 

Several  workshop  participants  com¬ 
plained  that  they  cannot  entertain  the 
idea  of  moving  to  plants  that  have  sophis¬ 
ticated  equipment  because  the  new  printer 
wouldn’t  have  the  necessary  contacts  to 
guarantee  a  supply  of  newsprint.  By  stay¬ 
ing  w'ith  present  printers,  it  was  said, 
they  can  at  least  be  sure  of  sharing  in  the 
available  supply. 

John  Oliver,  vicepresident  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  Baltimore,  re¬ 
marked  that  newsprint  has  become  the 
biggest  single  expense  item.  He  noted  that 
the  price  had  risen  from  $36  a  ton  in  1935 
to  $190  now,  with  the  prospect  of  $200 
and  even  $300  in  the  near  future.  He 
reported  that  some  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington  area  new'spapers  had  paid  as 
high  as  $385  a  ton  for  newsprint  in  the 
black  market  recently  and  one  paper  in 
Pennsylvania  had  to  use  an  emergency 
supply  of  50-pound  enamel  stock  that  cost 
$565  a  ton. 

.A  Philadelphia  Tribune  executive  re¬ 
ported  that  its  supply  of  newsprint  had 
been  cut  by  20  percent,  requiring  some 
drastic  steps  to  curtail  the  size  of  the 
paper.  Oliver  related  that  the  .Afro  group 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  early  in  1972  and 
had  to  resort  to  tightening-up  measures 
last  year  when  one  mill,  from  which  it  had 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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News  Council’s  first  case 
results  in  a  ‘no  decision’ 


By  Jeflf  Mill 

The  National  News  Council  has  failed 
to  secure  from  the  White  House  “specific 
instances”  that  would  buttress  President 
Nixon’s  charges  of  “outrageous,  vicious, 
distorted”  television  network  news  report¬ 
ing,  and  has  deferred  further  action  on 
the  matter. 

The  News  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
at  a  January  28  New  York  meeting  out¬ 
lining  its  efforts  to  secure  White  House 
cooperation  and  the  providing  of  specific 
details  in  support  of  the  President’s  ac¬ 
cusations. 

The  report  concluded,  “It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  futile,  however,  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  attempt  to  deduce,  from  broad  and 
non-specific  charges,  the  particular  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  television  networks  that  in¬ 
spired  the  President’s  remarks  at  his 
news  conference  on  October  26,  1973.” 

Case  remains  open 

The  Council  indicated  it  would  renew 
its  investigation  if  it  was  supplied  with  a 
list  of  specific  instances  of  objectional  re¬ 
ports  by  the  White  House. 

The  report  concluded,  “We  believe  it  is 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est  for  the  Piesident  to  leave  his  harsh 
criticism  of  the  television  networks  unsup¬ 
ported  by  specific  details  that  could  then 
be  evaluated  objectively  by  an  impartial 
body.” 

The  report  outlined  the  efforts  that 
were  made,  first  to  contact  the  White 
House,  and  then  to  secure  cooperation 
from  it.  The  report  indicated  that  the 
Council,  and  director  William  Arthur,  had 
dispatched  two  telegrams,  made  “at  least” 
15  phone  calls,  and  ultimately  had  con¬ 
ducted  three  interviews  with  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zeigler  and 
deputy  communications  director  Ken 
Clawson  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  list  of 
specifics. 

The  report  explains  that  Arthur  and 
associate  director  Ned  Schnurman  met 
with  Ziegler  for  25  minutes  the  afternoon 
of  November  29.  “At  the  outset,  (they) 
reiterated  their  request  for  specifications 
of  the  President’s  charges  against  televi¬ 
sion  networks.” 

Cooprrulion  promised 

“Ziegler  said  that  the  White  House 
would  cooperate  if  the  Council  provided 
examples  of  what  it  wanted.  He  said  that 
he  preferred  to  see  a  broad-based  study  of 
the  White  House — media  relationships 
and  suggested  that  a  time  span  beginning 
with  the  Cambodian  intrusion  to  the 
present  would  make  sense. 

“He  expressed  a  fear  that  a  superficial, 
“quickie”  study  of  the  record  would  result 
in  a  Council  finding  that  the  networks 
were  simply  doing  their  job  and  that  they 
were  really  “good  boys.” 

“He  (Ziegler)  said  that  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  certain  elements  of  the  media 
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are  out  to  get  the  Nixon  .\dministra- 
tion.” 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Council  December 
11  in  Racine,  Wise.,  .\rthur  and  Schnur¬ 
man  “reported  that  Ziegler  and  Clawson 
dwelled  at  some  length  in  their  interviews 
on  six  areas  of  television  news  reporting: 

1.  “Reporting  on  Hanoi’s  charges  of 
Presidential  tyranny  during  the  bombing 
period  beginning  on  December  18,  1972. 

2.  “Reporting  in  the  early  fall  of  1973 
on  the  President’s  personal  finances. 

3.  “Accusations  against  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  ‘manufacturing’  the  mid-East  alert 
to  divert  attention  from  Watergate 

4.  “The  Cox  interview  (by  CBS 
newsman  Walter  Cronkite)  and  other  re¬ 
porting  about  an  alleged  Presidential 
trust  fund. 

5.  “Reporting  on  the  ITT  settlement, 
with  alleged  unfavorable  references  to  the 
President. 

6.  “The  preponderance  of  ‘unfavorable’ 
comments  and  interviews  on  network 
newscasts  beginning  on  Monday  evening, 
October  22,  following  the  firing  of  Mr. 
Cox  on  October  20.” 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  “obtain  specific 
details  of  the  President’s  charges,”  the 
Council  obtained  abstracts  of  network 
evening  newscasts  and  commentaries  from 
the  Vanderbilt  News  Archives  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  “These  were  to  be  presented 
to  Ziegler’s  office  with  a  rqeuest  that  the 
White  House  designate  specifically  which 
newscasts  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  ‘outrageous,  vicious,  and  dis¬ 
torted.” 

“Requests  for  a  meeting  with  Ziegler  to 
present  these  abstracts  were  made  by 
telephone  to  the  White  House  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11, 14, 15, 19,  26  and  27.” 

On  January  16,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
with  Ziegler,  now  returned  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  January  17,  with  Arthur  and  Sch¬ 
nurman. 

“Arthur  opened  the  conversation  by  sta¬ 
ting  that  the  Council  was  seeking  again  to 
obtain  specifications  of  the  President’s 
charges.  Ziegler  reiterated  his  earlier  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  White  House  did  not  wish 
to  get  into  any  ‘cooperative  research  ven¬ 
ture’  with  the  National  News  Council.  Ar¬ 
thur  again  stated  the  Council  did  not  wish 
to  get  involved  in  a  ‘cooperative  research 
venture’;  that  it  was,  and  still  is,  seeking 
only  the  specifications  of  the  President’s 
charges  of  ‘outrageous,  vicious,  distorted’ 
reporting  by  the  networks. 

Ziegler  again  stated  that  the  White 
House  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  staff  to 
prepare  such  a  list. 

Schnurman  gave  Ziegler  a  copy  of  the 
Vanderbilt  abstracts  of  newscasts  on  sub¬ 
jects  the  Council  had  been  able  to  identify 
as  those  Ziegler  and  other  members  of  the 
President’s  staff  asserted  were  unfairly 
presented  on  the  networks.  He  was  asked 
to  identify  from  these  abstracts  television 
network  newscasts  that,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  President,  were  ‘outrageous,  vicious 
and  distorted.’ 

Ziegler  accepted  the  file  of  abstracts. 
He  stated  that  he  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  some  of  the  thoughts  that  oth¬ 
er  White  House  aides  had  on  the  subject 
of  network  coverage.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  what  he  described 
as  ‘incomplete’  reporting. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
Ziegler  said  that  the  abstracts  would  be 
studied  and  that  his  office  would  respond 
with  an  answer  on  how  far  if  at  all,  it 
would  go  in  providing  the  Council  with 
the  information  it  is  seeking.  He  assured 
.Arthur  and  Schnurman  that  an  answer 
would  be  forthcoming  before  the  next 
scheduled  Council  meeting,  on  January  28 
in  New  York  City. 

“As  of  January  28,”  the  report  con¬ 
cludes,  no  such  answer  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.” 

The  Council  meets  next  on  March  25. 


Ad  bureau 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


region,  seminars  open  to  all  bureau  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  area.  Major  co-op  advertisers 
will  participate  in  working  sessions  to  get 
more  sales  for  their  company,  their  re¬ 
tailers  and  for  newspapers. 

Howard  Grothe,  ad  director  of  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald,  said  there  were  various  major 
and  minor  complaints  about  the  bureau’s 
operation.  Some  ad  directors  were  unhap¬ 
py  that  the  bureau’s  regional  offices  were 
devoted  entirely  to  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

“Some  commentators  thought  that  bu¬ 
reau  activities  were  too  decentralized, 
while  realizing  the  self-starting  principle 
Jack  Kauffman  so  strongly  believes  in,” 
Grothe  said. 

There  were  also  questions  as  to  why  the 
bureau  always  seemed  to  hire  experts 
from  the  client  side  of  the  ad  industry, 
rather  than  hiring  experienced  newspaper 
pros. 

One  thing  very  evident,  Grothe  contin¬ 
ued,  was  that  many  bureau  members  have 
only  a  very  sketchy  idea  of  the  enormous 
variety  and  depth  of  services  which  the 
bureau  performs  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  .A  communications  gap  exists,  and  the 
bureau  must  find  ways  to  tell  its  members 
more  about  what  it  does  and  how  much  it 
does. 

It  was  suggested  that  bureau  people 
coordinate  travel  plans  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  make  not  only  agency  and 
advertiser  calls  while  at  the  same  time 
making  themselves  known  to  the  local 
newspapers  in  these  areas  and  visit  them 
or  make  joint  calls  with  them  whenever 
possible. 

• 

Hoffa  series  offered 

James  R.  Hoffa,  who  studied  prisons  the 
hard  way  in  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitenti¬ 
ary,  has  written  a  three-part  series  on 
life  in  prison  and  needed  reforms.  North 
American  New'spaper  Alliance  is  distrib¬ 
uting  the  former  Teamster  president’s 
series  to  subscribers  and  offering  it  for 
sale  where  available. 
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Barred  reporters 
allowed  back  by 
Honolulu  mayor 

Faced  with  a  federal  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  against  excluding  local  news¬ 
paper  reporters  from  his  press  confer¬ 
ences,  Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi  has  reversed 
his  policy  and  held  a  “general  news  con¬ 
ference”  (January  21). 

The  Star-Bulletin,  which  first  took  Fasi 
to  court  w’hen  he  barred  its  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  Richard  Borreca,  then  dropped  its 
suit  for  a  permanent  injunction  and  re¬ 
assigned  Borreca  to  the  legislature.  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  A.  Scott  said,  “the  rights 
which  we  went  to  court  for  have  all  been 
resolved  in  our  favor.” 

The  Advertiser,  however,  is  continuing 
its  court  case  for  a  permanent  injunction 
and  Fasi  must  file  his  answer  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  7.  Publisher  Thurston  Twigg-Smith 
and  editor-in-chief  George  Chaplin  said 
in  a  statement  that  while  the  Advertiser 
welcomes  Fasi’s  apparent  reversal  of  his 
ban,  this  does  not  finally  settle  the  con¬ 
stitutional  issues. 

The  Mayor  in  the  past  has  had  an 
on-again-off-again  policy  about  giving 
newsmen  and  newswomen  full  access. 

“We  think  that  the  principle  involved 
in  the  public’s  right  to  know  what  its 
government  is  doing  and  in  newspaper 
reporters  being  granted  equal  access  is 
so  fundamental  that  a  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  is  important  to  the  public  welfare,” 
the  statement  by  Twigg-Smith  and 
Chaplin  said. 

Immediately  after  the  Star-Bulletin’s 
winning  of  a  preliminary  injunction, 
Fasi  had  extended  his  Borreca  ban  to  all 
Star-Bulletin  and  all  Advertiser  reporters 
— and  held  what  he  termed  a  collective 
interview  for  only  tv  and  radio  newsmen. 

Some  days  after  he  granted  the  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction.  Federal  Judge 
Samuel  P.  King  ruled  that  government 
press  conferences  are  official  actions  and 
therefore  Fasi  could  not  exclude  individ¬ 
ual  reporters  from  them.  It  was  a  few 
hours  before  this  that  Fasi  resumed  his 
general  news  conferences.. 

But  Fasi  still  contends  he  can  exclude 
individual  reporters  whose  coverage  he 
considers  unfair.  He  has  also  made  state¬ 
ments  that  run  counter  to  both  news¬ 
papers’  flat  rejection  of  his  demand  for 
an  agreement  that  would  guarantee  him 
equal  space  and  placement  and  not  edit¬ 
ing  of  any  of  his  material  whenever  he 
deems  he  has  been  unfairly  treated. 

Both  papers  have  said  they  had  given 
Fasi  proper  access  and  would  continue  to. 
But  not  the  equal  space  and  placement  he 
demands.  Fasi  is  saying  the  newspapers 
have  agreed  to  give  him  what  he  wants. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  sought 
to  enter  the  Advertiser  as  amicus  but 
federal  judge  Martin  Pence  ruled  against 
it,  saying  the  ACLU  was  presenting  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  issues  as  the  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

On  January  30  the  Honolulu  Community 
Media  Council  declared  no  public  official 
has  the  right  to  refuse  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and/or  press  coverage  by  any  rep¬ 


resentative  duly  appointed  by  the  media. 
The  council  voted  to  try  to  join  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  case  as  amicus,  despite  the 
judge’s  turndown  of  the  ACLU. 

Fasi,  who  has  conducted  a  running 
battle  against  the  Honolulu  dailies  for 
some  years,  is  running  for  the  Hawaii 
governorship  in  next  November’s  election. 
All  of  his  Democratic  primary  opponents 
have  sharply  criticised  Fasi  for  his  press 
sanctions. 

• 

Texas  retailer  sees 
‘psychographics’  ahead 

Newspapers  are  spending  their  millions 
on  computers  and  cold  type  when  they 
should  be  thinking  and  working  on  chang¬ 
ing  the  look  of  the  page,  said  Lee  DuBow, 
vicepresident/sales  promotion  of  Foley’s 
department  store,  Houston,  Texas. 

DuBow  prefaced  that  remark  by  telling 
the  INAE  membership  that  retailing  is  in 
an  era  of  explosive  change  and  retailers 
w'ant  newspapers  to  make  a  meaningful 
try  to  understand  and  use  psychographics 
and  not  just  demographics. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  meaningfully 
communicate  between  industries.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
content  of  their  ad  columns  and  news 
columns. 

“Believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  you 
must  have  meaningful  quality  controls — 
and  not  force  the  retailer  to  do  your 
typesetting  job  or  to  deliver  the  ads  you 
run — still  on  a  Greyhound  bus  to  distant 
or  remote  cities,”  DuBow  exclaimed. 

“Believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  you 
have  to  relate  the  days  of  big  papers  with 
exciting  ads  to  the  days  when  retailers  do 
their  greatest  volume — not  to  when  it’s 
more  convenient  for  you  to  publish  the  big 
paper. 

“Learn  with  us  that  retail  business  is 
no  longer  local — it’s  suburban,  with  all  its 
ramifications.” 

DuBow  added  that  even  though  newspa¬ 
pers  are  spending  millions  for  cold  type 
for  computer  capability  and  going  to 
10-column  classified  pages,  papers  still 
look  as  old  as  they  did  a  century  ago. 

There  is  a  new  way  to  print,  a  new  way 
to  write,  a  new  way  to  conceptualize 
newspapers;  there  must  be  some  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  composition  of  ads  and  in  the 
composition  of  newspaper  columns. 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  some  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  set  up  ombudsman-type 
operations  to  patrol  the  news  columns, 
DuBow  asked  how  many  are  willing  to  set 
up  such  an  ombudsman  for  ad  columns. 

“Or  would  you  rather  do  a  cop-out  by 
saying  the  Better  Business  Bureau  should 
do  the  job — or  the  local  Retail  Merchants 
.Association?  Wait  too  long,  and  we’ll  have 
the  FTC  doing  it  for  both  of  us. 

DuBow  traced  what  is  really  happening 
in  retailing:  Further  growth  of  the  na¬ 
tional  stores  such  as  Sears,  Penney’s  and 
Wards;  even  greater  growth  among  the 
general  discounters,  K-Mart,  Globe,  Tar¬ 
get,  Rainbow  Stores  and  Richway;  a 
whole  new  kind  of  specialty  discounter . . . 
Levitz  in  furniture.  Kids  Kounty  in  toys. 
Handy  Dan  in  home  improvements;  the 
discount  cataloguer. 


Publisher:  public  wants 
in-depth  news  accounts 

Newspapers  cannot  allow  “editing”  to 
become  a  word  that  is  synonymous  with 
“leaving  out,”  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
said  in  keynoting  the  INAE  program. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  .American 
public  needed  or  sought  more  earnestly, 
the  clear,  complete  and  undistorted  facts 
about  life  in  the  United  States,  Bennack 
said.  He  believes  that  the  public  realizes 
newspapers’  ability  to  clarify,  to  amplify, 
to  explain. 

Further,  the  public  relies  on  papers  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  sometimes  baffling 
and  overwhelming  events  that  affect  our 
lives  so  importantly.  We  have  to  find  ways 
to  insure  that  it  is  all  there,  as  in  the 
completeness  of  newspapers’  advertising 
messages  in  the  columns  alongside. 

“This  is,  indeed,  no  time  to  compromise 
that  enviable  advantage,”  Bennack  said. 

Newsprint  conservation  must  come,  but 
it  must  come  as  a  result  of  increased 
efficiency  in  the  pressroom,  more  intelli¬ 
gent  distribution  and  returns  techniques 
within  circulation  operations,  and  from  a 
more  enlightened  use  of  the  news 
columns. 

“Edit”  must  continue  to  mean  improve 
and  strengthen.  It  can  never  be  allowed  to 
become  a  synonym  for  incomplete.  The 
joint  functions  of  columns  are  their  func¬ 
tions  to  inform  and  entertain.  Where  a 
choice  has  to  be  made,  “and  I  believe  such 
choices  will  seldom  become  necessary  if 
we  perform  our  jobs  well,  the  informa¬ 
tional  role  must  take  precedence  over  the 
entertainment  role  because  in  that  func¬ 
tion  we  have  no  equal.” 

One  important  item  in  the  newspaper 
arsenal  that  has  enormous  potential  for 
increased  revenue  and  effectiveness  dur¬ 
ing  these  times  when  measurable,  is  ROP 
color. 

In  Bennack’s  view  ROP  newspaper  col¬ 
or  remains  the  most  undersold,  under¬ 
utilized  business-getter  in  the  advertising 
field  today.  ROP  color  can  contribute 
much  to  objectives,  often  producing  from 
40  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent 
readership  and  sales  at  an  average  of 
only  about  29  per  cent  more  investment  of 
ad  dollars. 

Somehow  both  newspapers  and  their 
customers,  with  obvious  important  excep¬ 
tions,  have  still  realized  only  a  fraction  of 
this  enormous  potential. 

Many  newspapers  now  have  a  good  col¬ 
or  capability.  Bennack’s  opinion  is  that 
customers  will  be  unusually  receptive  in 
1974  to  greater  use  of  a  tool  that  virtually 
guarantees  improved  return  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar. 

• 

lAPA  board  to  Miami 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter 
.American  Press  .Association  in  Miami  last 
week  announced  the  mid-winter  meeting 
of  the  lAPA  board  of  directors  would  be 
held  at  the  Americana  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  .April  3-6.  The  committee 
cancelled  plans  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
.Argentina  at  that  time. 
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Slander  suit  imperils 
investigative  reporting 


The  result  of  an  appeal  by  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  free-lance  journalist  charged 
with  slandering  a  millionaire  Philadelphia 
insurance  man  may  limit  the  rights  of  the 
American  investigative  reporter  to  ply  his 
trade. 

Robert  C.  Maynard  brought  the  facts  of 
this  unpublicized  but  i)otentially  far- 
reaching  case  to  light  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wa.tliingtoyi  Post. 

The  defendant,  Theodore  Schuchat,  is  a 
free-lance  journalist  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  who  specializes  in  health  and 
welfare  subjects.  For  many  years  he  was 
interested  in  using  Leonard  Davis,  mil¬ 
lionaire  head  of  the  Colonial  Penn  insur¬ 
ance  group  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  subject 
for  a  series  of  articles.  In  1970  Schuchat 
finally  began  an  inquiry  into  how  Davis 
had  made  his  fortune. 

One  of  the  organizations  Schuchat  went 
to  was  the  National  Education  .Associa¬ 
tion,  where  he  interviewed  two  officials 
who  had  dealings  with  Davis  about  insur¬ 
ance  for  retired  teachers.  During  his  in- 
ter\'iew  Schuchat  referred  to  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  Davis  had  had  in  a  case  tried  in 
New  York  State  in  1965.  The  case  in¬ 
volved  the  indictment  for  fraud  of  several 
former  business  associates  of  Davis.  Davis 
himself  was  indicted  for  perjury  growing 
out  of  his  grand  jury  testimony  in  the 
fraud  case,  but  was  later  acquitted. 

Article  never  appeared 

Davis’  lawyers  now  allege  that  during 
his  interview,  Schuchat  told  the  NE.A 
officials  that  “Davis  has  been  convicted” 
of  a  crime  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
New  York.  In  addition  the  lawyers  allege 
that  the  reporter  repeated  the  charge  in 
later  meetings.  Schuchat’s  lawyers  state 
that  the  reporter  confused  the  vvords  “in¬ 
dict”  and  “convict.” 

-After  the  interview,  the  NE.A  officials 
notified  Davis  that  Schuchat  had  met  with 
them  as  part  of  research  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  Davis  and  that  the  journalist 
had  made  the  charge  that  Davis  had  been 
convicted.  The  series  was  intended  for 
North  .America  Newspaper  .Alliance  syn¬ 
dicate,  but  to  this  day,  it  has  not  ap¬ 
peared. 

Davis  brought  suit  for  slander  against 
Schuchat  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Washington  and  won.  Hearing  the  case 
without  a  jury,  Judge  George  L.  Hart 
found  that  by  saying  Davis  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime,  Schuchat  had  acted  with 
“actual  malice.”  The  judge  based  his 
finding  on  a  statement  Schuchat  made  in  a 
deposition.  In  the  deposition  the  reporter 
said  that  one  of  his  interviewing  tech¬ 
niques  was  based  on  “throwing  a  lot  of 
things  out  .  .  .  just  to  get  a  response.”  The 
judge  granted  Davis  “nominal  compensa¬ 
tory  damages”  of  $1.00  and  made 
Schuchat  pay  Davis  $1,500  in  punitive 
damages. 

According  to  Maynard,  the  decision  of 
Schuchat’s  appeal,  which  is  about  to  come 
up  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  “could 


have  a  profound  effect  on  investigative 
journalism  in  the  United  States.  The  issue 
before  the  court  turns  on  whether  a  re- 
IJorter,  while  preparing  an  article,  is  re¬ 
strained  from  saying  things  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  might  be  considered  to  be  in 
‘reckless  disregard  of  the  truth.’  ” 

Schuchat’s  lawyers  argue  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  in  the  .Vc/c  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  and  subsequent  cases 
protecting  published  material  is  applicable 
to  Schuchat’s  case.  In  the  Netv  York  Times 
V.  Sulli  vail  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  statements  about  prominent 
people  are  protected  from  libel  action  un¬ 
less  made  with  actual  knowledge  that  they 
are  false  or  “in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth.” 

Prior  re!>lruinl 

Maynard  writes  that  “Schuchat’s  law¬ 
yers  will  argue  before  the  Court  of  .Ap¬ 
peals  that  a  reporter’s  activities  prior  to 
publication  should  have  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  as  the  published  results  of  his  inves¬ 
tigation.  .  .  .  otherwise,  wealthy  and  pow¬ 
erful  figures  could  make  themselves  im¬ 
mune  to  the  probing  of  investigative  re¬ 
porters.” 

“If  they  know  they  are  being  investi¬ 
gated,”  one  lawyer  was  quoted  by 
Maynard  as  saying,  “they  can  slap  a  slan¬ 
der  suit  on  the  reporter  and  stop  him 
cold.” 

The  case  has  come  down  to  two  oppos¬ 
ing  points  of  view:  Schuchat’s  seeing  the 
threat  of  prior  restraint  to  his  investiga¬ 
tive  powers,  and  Davis’  seeing  a  threat  to 
his  reputation  by  oral  communications  of 
a  journalist  protected  by  the  First 
.Amendment. 

If  it  rules  in  Davis’  favor,  the  Court  of 
.Appeal’s  decision  could  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  currently  popular  methods  of 
the  investigative  reporter.  If  the  Neiv 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan  decision  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  Schuchat’s  case,  the  investigative 
reporter  will  no  longer  be  able  to  get  in¬ 
formation  from  potential  sources  by  re¬ 
vealing  to  them  other  damaging  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  subject.  ’ 

.As  Maynard  states,  “It  is  sometimes 
impossible  for  a  reporter  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  unless  he  imparts  information. 
If  the  .Appeals  Court  finds  that  Schuchat 
defamed  Davis,  it  will  have  warned  report¬ 
ers  and  their  possible  investigative  sub¬ 
jects  that  there  is  a  limit  on  the  kinds  of 
communication  in  which  journalists  can 
engage  without  running  the  risk  of  prior 
restraint  through  defamation  action.” 


Linage  error 

In  reporting  the  October  1973/1972 
linage  (Jan.  5,  1974-Page  24),  for  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  an  error  was 
made.  The  linage  for  October  1973  should 
have  read:  2,810,316  lines  rather  than 
5,122,286  lines. 


Minn,  clergyman  freed 
of  contempt  citation 

The  First  .Amendment  “privileged  com¬ 
munication  for  clergy”  may  be  relevant  to 
newspaper  reporters’  claim  for  “protec¬ 
tion  of  sources,”  as  a  result  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  16  reversal  of  a  federal  court  con¬ 
tempt  citation  against  Reverend  Doctor 
Paul  Boe,  Minneapolis,  Minn.-based 
.American  Lutheran  Church  staff  execu¬ 
tive. 

He  was  to  have  begun  serving  a  sen¬ 
tence  up  to  14  months  for  refusing  to 
answer  grand  jur>’  questions  about  the 
Indian  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D. 
last  year. 

The  case  might  well  be  a  landmark  case 
for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  because  it 
pre.sents  the  question  of  whether  and  how 
much  the  clergy’s  privilege  to  refuse  to 
testify  should  be  extended. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boe  was  found  in  contempt  of 
court  on  December  14,  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Paul  Benson,  Fargo,  N.D.  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  identify  people  in  the  community 
of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  whom  he  had  seen 
carrying  guns  during  a  71-day  siege  there 
last  March.  The  Minister  spent  10  days  in 
Wounded  Knee  at  the  invitation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Movement  leaders. 

• 

Expanded  shield  law 
bill  killed  in  Calif. 

The  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  in 
California  voted  down  January  22  propos¬ 
als  that  would  have  expanded  the  state’s 
“shield  law”  to  protect  newsmen  from 
having  to  divulge  unpublished  notes,  re¬ 
cordings  and  tv  film. 

Committee  chairman  Charles  Warren 
(D-Los  .Angeles)  blamed  the  defeat  on  the 
fact  that  publishers,  judges  and  others 
involved  in  negotiations  had  been  unable 
to  reach  agreement. 

He  noted  that  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  had  been  un¬ 
willing  to  endorse  any  proposal  which 
granted  less  than  an  unconditional 
guarantee  of  protection.  Warren  said  pub¬ 
lishers  would  rather  fight  contempt  ac¬ 
tions  with  U.S.  First  .Amendment  rights 
than  settle  for  a  state  law  with  strings 
attached. 


Gelsanliter  assigned 
to  headquarter’s  post 

David  Gelsanliter  and  Richard  Trow¬ 
bridge  have  been  reassigned  to  new  posi¬ 
tions  in  Knight  Newspaper  Inc.  Gelsan¬ 
liter,  previously  advertising  director  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  News,  is  join¬ 
ing  the  Miami  headquarters  staff  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  H.  J.  Jurgensmeyer, 
vicepresident  for  operations.  Trowbridge 
has  been  named  advertising  director  in 
Charlotte.  He  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  since  last 
June  has  administered  special  assignments 
for  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
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. . Political  overtones  cited . 

Court  rules  Irving  group 
in  Canada  is  monopolistic 

By  Dal  Warrington 
Canadian  Press 


In  a  precedent-setting  case,  K.  C. 
Irving  Ltd.  and  three  associated  publish¬ 
ing  companies  were  found  guilty  Thurs¬ 
day  (January  24)  of  forming  a  monopoly 
of  English-language  daily  newspapers  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Giving  the  verdict  in  New  Brunswick 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Albany  M.  Robi- 
chaud  said  the  accused  companies  had  set 
up  a  monopoly,  combine  and  merger  whose 
object  was  “the  prevention  of  lessening  of 
free  competition.” 

He  found  such  interference  with  news¬ 
paper  competition  to  be  against  the  public 
interest. 

Four  charges  under  federal  combines 
laws  were  laid  in  December,  1971.  Two 
charges  cited  offenses  between  1948  and 
1960,  the  other  two  listed  offenses  between 
1960  and  1971. 

The  three  publishing  companies  produce 
all  five  English-language  dailies  in  New 
Brunswick.  K,  C.  Irving  Ltd.,  which  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  all  three,  w’as  convicted 
on  four  counts. 

New  Brunswick  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
publisher  of  the  Saint  John  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Times-Globe,  was  found 
guilty  on  three.  Moncton  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.,  publisher  of  the  Moncton  Times  and 
Transcript,  and  University  Press  of  New 
Brunswick  Ltd.,  publisher  of  The  Gleaner 
in  Fredericton,  were  each  convicted  on  one 
count. 

Postpones  sentence 

Judge  Robichaud  postponed  sentence 
tentatively  until  March  12.  The  Combines 
Investigation  Act  provides  no  lower  or 
upper  limit  on  any  fine  that  might  be 
imposed,  leaving  it  to  the  court’s  discre¬ 
tion. 

A  spokesman  for  the  defense  said  any 
decision  on  an  appeal  probably  will  wait 
until  after  sentence  is  passed. 

The  judge  said  “political  undertones  as 
well  as  overtones,”  were  apparent  in  the 
case. 

Defense  lawyer  Donald  Gillis  contended 
during  the  long  trial  held  in  1972  that  the 
charges  were  part  of  a  “vicious  vendetta” 
engineered  by  a  New  Brunswick  Liberal 
Senator,  Charles  McElman,  against  K.  C. 
Irving,  millionaire  Saint  John  industrial¬ 
ist  now  living  in  the  Bahamas.  Federal 
combines  officers  denied  the  senator  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Irving  was  said  to  have  supported  the 
Conservative  cause  in  recent  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  provincial  elections. 

Judge  Robichaud  said  he  expected  pol¬ 
itics  to  be  injected  into  the  case  before 
the  trial  started  and  his  apprehension 
proved  right. 

“The  evidence  and  material  before  me 
did  reveal  that  political  pressure  and  in¬ 


terference  lay  behind  the  facade  of  these 
proceedings. 

Ignores  issue 

He  said  he  preferred  “to  ignore  this 
side  issue.”  The  Irving  case  is  the  first  in 
Canada  involving  newspapers.  It  is  also 
notable  for  its  length — 17  days  of  ques¬ 
tioning  for  30  witnesses.  The  testimony 
ran  to  1,673  typewritten  pages. 

Exhibits  preferred  by  special  federal 
prosecutors  William  Hoyt  of  Frederiton 
and  Gills,  from  Saint  John,  totalled  11,104 
pages  plus  booklets  and  photographs. 

Combines  investigators  seized  3,885 
documents  from  the  companies  and  their 
officials  before  the  charges  were  laid,  the 
judge  said. 

Gallis  had  argued  that  the  Combines 
.4ct  did  not  apply  to  daily  newspapers  in 
New  Brunswick,  but  the  judge  said  he 
was  convinced,  after  careful  study,  that 
newspapers  are  articles  of  trade  as 
defined  by  the  act. 

He  also  ruled  that  the  combines,  mer¬ 
gers  or  monopolies  referred  to  in  the 
charges  had  operated  or  were  likely  to 
operate  “to  the  detriment  or  against  the 
interest  of  the  public,  whether  consumers, 
producers  or  others.” 

Control  80  per  cent 

He  said  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.,  in  the  period 
1948-1960,  gained  ownership  and  control 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  English-language 
dailies  in  New  Brunswick,  namely  the  two 
Saint  John  papers  and  the  tw’o  Moncton 
papers. 

Control  had  been  increased  to  100  per 
cent  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Fredericton 
Gleaner  in  1968.  The  only  other  daily  in 
New  Brunswick  is  the  L’ Evangeline,  a 
French-language  paper  published  in 
Moncton. 

Judge  Robichaud  found  K.  C.  Irving 
Ltd.  and  all  three  publishing  companies 
guilty  of  forming  a  monopoly  between 
1960  and  1971. 

K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  and  New  Brunswick 
Publishing  Co.  were  found  guilty  on  two 
counts  and  forming  a  combine  and  form¬ 
ing  or  operating  a  combine  between  1948 
and  1960.  University  Press  was  acquitted 
on  these  counts.  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.,  alone, 
was  found  guilty  of  being  a  party  or 
privy  to  a  merger  against  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  1960-71. 

Deals  with  claim 

The  judge  also  dealt  with  the  defense 
claim  that  there  could  be  no  news  monopo¬ 
ly  in  New  Brunswick  because  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  radio  and  television  broadcasters  in 
the  news  field. 

“Without  any  pretension  of  being  any 


more  than  a  regular  and  ardent  newspa¬ 
per  reader,  I  realize  that  journalism — or 
‘the  press’  all  over  the  w’orld,  can  no 
longer  claim  the  title  or  rank  of  being  the 
‘fourth  estate,’  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

“In  there  words,  the  blazon  of  ‘the 
press’  has  been  somewhat  sullied  by  the 
invasion  of  radio  and  television  in  its 
former  exclusive  territory. 

“Nevertheless,  journalism  or  the  press 
still  remains,  in  my  view,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  cog  in  the  machinery  of  properly 
informing  the  public,  the  citizens  of  our 
province  and  of  our  country  as  a  whole, 
and  so  contributing  a  basis  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  their  opinions. 

“The  press  still  mans  the  front  line  in 
the  bastion  of  our  liberties  and  civil 
rights.” 

Have  autonomy 

In  his  129-page  judgment.  Judge  Robi¬ 
chaud  said  he  is  convinced  that  the  five 
Irving  newspapers  have  complete  editori¬ 
al  autonomy,  “and  that  the  owners  have 
never  cast  over  their  columns  any  editori¬ 
al  shadow  whatsoever.” 

He  accepted  the  evidence  that  K,  C. 
Irving  and  his  family  always  left  total 
editorial  independence  to  their  publishers 
and  editors.  In  this  respect,  the  policy  of 
the  Irving  papers,  “the  smallest  newspa¬ 
per  chain  in  the  country,”  was  identical 
with  that  of  Southam,  the  largest,  and 
Thomson,  “the  largest  in  the  whole  world.” 

Nevertheless,  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  to  control  the  five  papers, 
even  if  it  saw  fit  not  to  exercise  it. 

“.  .  .  The  potential  was  always  there  to 
be  exercised  at  any  time,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  such  control  could  be  exercised 
was  always  present.  It  was  never  extin¬ 
guished.” 

The  judge  pointed  to  notes  written  by 
Ralph  Costello,  the  Irving-appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saint  John  papers,  which 
said  “the  ownership  of  all  English- 
language  daily  newspapers  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended”  and  “dedicated,  respected  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  will  not 
agree  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
province  or  people.” 

Rejects  claims 

Judge  Robichaud  disagreed  with  prose¬ 
cution  claims  that  the  Irving  papers  tried 
to  put  the  French-language  Moncton  daily 
out  of  business. 

He  was  convinced  their  one-time  refu¬ 
sal  to  allow  L’Evangeline  to  obtain  Per¬ 
spectives,  the  French  version  of  Weekend 
magazine  supplement,  was  purely  a  busi¬ 
ness  decision  based  on  economic  grounds 
and  “in  no  way  based  on  any  racial  or 
linguistic  reasons.” 

He  found  no  detriment  to  the  public 
interest  in  Irving  policies  on  circulation 
and  advertising  rates,  or  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  and  quantity  of  news  af¬ 
ter  Irving  acquisition  of  the  five  papers. 

But,  he  saw  the  “recognized  basic  right 
to  the  benefit  of  free  competition”  as  the 
cornerstone  of  Canadian  combines  law. 

“Hence,  any  agreement  or  arrangement 
designed  to  prevent  or  lessen  competition, 
to  restrain  trade  or  even  tending  to  take 
it  out  of  the  realm  of  competition  must  be 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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■ ^BUl  foT  the  commoti  folks^  - 

Texas  newsmen  put  new  open 
meetings  law  to  test  early 


By  Jack  Tinsley 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  a 
broadened,  tougher  Texas  Open  Meetings 
Law  went  into  effect  January  1,  rumbles 
of  violations  were  heard  in  two  cities. 

In  El  Paso,  the  Herald-Post  delivered  a 
letter  of  protest  on  January  5  to  Mayor 
Fred  Hervey,  charging  that  he  illegally 
barred  newsmen  from  a  transportation 
study  meeting  between  city  and  federal 
officials. 

On  the  heels  of  that  protest,  Herald- 
Post  publisher  Robert  W.  Lee  said  the 
letter  might  be  followed  by  a  “friendly 
suit”  if  the  alleged  closed  meetings  con¬ 
tinued. 

But  the  city  of  El  Paso  filed  a  suit  a 
few  days  later  seeking  a  declaratory 
judgement  on  whether  or  not  the  city 
violated  the  new  statute. 

In  the  North  Texas  city  of  McKinney 
(pop.  16,000),  an  official  complaint  was 
filed  January  13  with  the  Collin  County 
district  attorney  against  the  Collin  County 
Commissioners  Court. 

This  suit  was  brought  under  the  new 
law  by  Charles  Cook,  managing  editor  of 
the  McKinney  Courier-Gazette.  It  alleged 
the  commissioners  convened  in  an  illegal 
closed  executive  session. 

Thus,  the  waters  were  being  tested  ear¬ 
ly  on  House  Bill  No.  3,  the  new  statute 
which  for  the  first  time  puts  teeth  into 
Texas’  requirement  that  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness  be  conducted  in  public. 

Bruadrned  old  law 

The  new  statute  broadened  and  amend¬ 
ed  the  original  Texas  Open  Meetings 
Law,  which  was  enacted  in  1967  but  was 
found  largely  unenforceable  because  it 
lacked  definition  of  a  “meeting.” 

The  1967  law  got  on  the  books  in  diluted 
form  only  after  previous  attempts  in  1963 
and  1965  died  on  the  legislative  vine. 

The  new  Open  Meetings  Law  is  a  direct 
result  of  a  reform-minded  63rd  Legisla¬ 
ture  swept  into  office  in  1972  on  the  re¬ 
verberation  of  scandals  and  a  loss  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  Texas  state  government 
officials. 

House  Speaker  Gus  Mutscher,  his  aide 
Rush  McGinty  and  veteran  state  rep¬ 
resentative  Tommy  Shannon  were  con¬ 
victed  of  charges  they  conspired  to  accept 
bribes  from  Houston  banker  Frank  Sharp 
in  1969  for  legislation  Sharp  sought. 

The  trio  received  five-year  probated 
sentences. 

Fallout  from  the  Sharpstown  bank  ma¬ 
chinations  also  resulted  in  resounding  de¬ 
feat  at  the  polls  in  1972  for  a  number  of 
state  officeholders,  including  Gov,  Preston 


Jack  Tinsley,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  is  head  of 
a  freedom  of  information  committee  that 
was  formed  by  the  Fort  Vi  orth  Chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Oii.) 


Smith  and  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes. 

Part  of  a  package  bill 

The  open  meetings  law  was  the  first  of 
a  three-bill  “freedom  of  information” 
package  during  the  1973  reform  legisla¬ 
tive  session  pushed  by  new  House  Speaker 
Price  Daniel  Jr. 

Also  passed  was  an  Open  Records  Law, 
House  Bill  No.  6,  but  the  third  measure,  a 
limited  newsmen’s  shield  law,  died  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  open  meetings  bill  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  Texas  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Texas  Press 
Association  and  Texas  Association  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 

Its  passage  in  both  Houses  was  hailed 
by  Speaker  Daniel  as  “a  major  victory  for 
the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

Major  changes 

Major  changes  from  the  1967  law  in¬ 
clude  : 

— A  “meeting  is  defined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  away  with  any  pre-meeting 
gathering  of  members  of  a  government 
body  to  predetermine  their  vote  or  action 
on  public  business  or  policy. 

“Meeting  means  any  deliberation  be¬ 
tween  a  quorum  of  members  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  body  at  which  any  public  business 
or  public  policy  over  which  the  govern¬ 
mental  body  has  supervision  or  controls  is 
discussed,  or  at  which  any  formal  action 
is  taken,”  the  statute  states. 

— For  the  first  time,  legislative  commit¬ 
tees — including  investigating  committees 
and  conference  committees — are  required 
to  meet  publicly.  Both  investigative  and 
conference  committees  at  the  Austin  capi¬ 
tal  have  a  long  tradition  of  secret  meet¬ 
ings. 

— Misdemeanor  penalties  are  stiffened 
for  officials  who  take  part  in  an  illegally 
closed  meeting.  These  have  been  jacked  up 
from  an  almost  token  $25  to  $200  on  first 
offense  to  $100  to  $500  and  one  to  six 
months  in  county  jail. 

— Tape  recordings  of  all  public  sessions 
is  specifically  authorized. 

— Officials  are  flatly  prohibited  from 
meeting  in  groups  numbering  less  than  a 
quorum  to  circumvent  the  “open  meeting” 
requirement.  Penalty  for  such  conspiracy 
is  the  same  as  previously  mentioned  for 
participating  in  an  illegal  secret  meeting. 

Another  key  provision  for  news  media 
is  the  requirement  that  closed  meetings — 
permitted  for  certain  subjects  such  as 
with  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  au¬ 
thority  for  secrecy  is  cited  from  the  Open 
Meetings  Law.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
closed  or  “executive”  session,  the  open 
meeting  must  be  reconvened  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  any  decisions  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  closed  portion. 

It  is  also  required  that  72  hour  public 
notice  be  given  before  regular  meetings. 


and  two-hour  notice  be  given  news  media 
requesting  such  before  any  emergency 
meeting  is  held. 

Mo!<I  agencies  covered 

The  new  law  covers  just  about  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  in  Texas  except  grand 
juries,  federal  bodies  and  other  boards 
exempted  by  the  state  constitution. 

The  legislature,  its  committees  and  any 
other  bodies  associated  with  the  legisla¬ 
ture  are  included. 

Rep.  Carl  Parker  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
bill’s  sponsor,  said  the  new  statute  does 
away  with  a  loophole  in  the  attorney — 
client  section  of  the  old  law.  It  limits  the 
use  of  the  attorney  client  relationship  as  a 
reason  for  closed  meetings  to  those  in¬ 
stances  reg-  -ding  pending  or  contem-  ( 

plated  ligit  ’  ion  settlement  or  similar 
matters. 


Good  of  the  public 

“This  bill  is  for  the  common  folks  ...  it 
will  make  public  meetings  public,”  Parker 
said  during  deliberations  on  the  bill  last 
year. 

Jack  Douglas,  managing  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Evening  Star-Telegram  and 
1973  president  of  Texas  APME,  said  the 
bill  was  written  “with  one  thought  in 
mind — the  people.” 

“It  was  drafted  to  prevent  any  efforts 
to  conduct  the  people’s  business  in  secret, 
to  spend  the  people’s  money  in  secret  or  to 
dispose  of  the  people’s  land  in  secret,” 
Douglas  said. 

Wulelidog  eommillees 

News  media  through  Texas  were 
watching  with  interest  the  conduct  of  pub¬ 
lic  boards.  A  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  to  specifically  monitor  the'  law  was 
formed  by  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Fort  Worth 
Chapter,  for  the  Tarrant  County  area 
(E&P,  January  5). 

The  committee  sent  a  copy  of  the  new 
law  and  a  letter  explaining  its  function  to 
all  concerned  agencies.  The  Dallas  SDX 
chapter  was  planning  a  similar  program 
in  calling  attention  to  the  law,  said  pres¬ 
ident  Bronson  Harvard  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Legal  counsels  for  many  major  school 
boards  over  the  state,  including  Fort 
Worth’s,  studied  the  law  extensively  with 
members  of  the  school  law  section  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas.  Their  interpretations 
provide  strict  adherence  to  the  law. 

• 

Fred  Seaton  dies 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  64,  publisher  of  the 
Hastings  (Nebr.)  Tribune  and  former 
Secretary  of  Interior  under  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  died  January  16. 
Seaton  had  been  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
since  1937  except  from  the  period  from 
1951  to  1961  when  he  served,  first  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  then  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  a  variety  of  top  level 
positions  in  Washington.  Seaton  business 
interests,  besides  the  Tribune,  include 
newspapers  at  .Alliance,  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
Lead  and  Deadwood,  S.D.,  Manhattan, 
Winfield  and  Coffeyville  Kan.,  KH.\S-tv 
and  KHAS-radio  in  Hastings,  and  radio 
stations  in  Manhattan  and  Coffeyville. 
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WIN  A  TRIP  FOR  TWO  TO 
EXPO  74  WORLD'S  FAIR 

AND  to  Moscow  or  Paris  or  Tokyo  or 
Canberra  or  Taipei  or  Mexico  City  or 
Ottawa  or  Tehran  or  Seoul 


A  lot  of  the  world  will  be  coming  to  Spokane  this 
year,  May  4  through  November  3,  to  be  a  part  of 
Expo  ’74  World’s  Fair.  For  instance:  Russia,  Japan, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Iran  will  join  the  USA  and  our 
own  State  of  Washington  in  an  array  of  spectacular 
exposition  displays  themed  to  celebrating  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Fresh  New  Environment.  Many  of  America’s 
most  prestigious  companies  and  organizations  will 
also  be  an  important  part  of  the  exposition  scene. 

For  six  months  in  ’74,  Spokane  will  be  America’s 
most  exciting  city.  It  will  be  something  to  see,  and 
here  is  your  chance  to  see  it  —  all  expenses  paid. 

FOUR  thrilling  prizes:  ONE  NATIONWIDE 
Prize  that  takes  two  to  Expo  ’74,  THEN  on  to  one  of 
nine  world  famous  capital  cities  for  a  seven-day  trip. 
(You  name  it.)  In  addition,  THREE  Regional  Priz¬ 
es,  each  is  an  all-expense  trip  for  two  to  the  World’s 
Fair  and  a  Pacific  Northwest  tour,  five  exciting  days. 

Also,  consolation  prizes  galore. 


Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Our  “Two  to  the  World’s  Fair  —  Famous  World 
Capital”  scrambled  word  contest  is  for  management 
and  employes  of  advertising  agencies  and  of  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  and  sales  departments. 

If  you  haven’t  received  your  entry  form  in  the 
mail,  contact  the  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  representative  that  calls  on  your  office  or 
mail  the  request  for  entry  form  to  us  promptly. 
There  will  be  an  entry  form  for  you  by  return  mail. 
Your  completed  entry  is  due  in  our  office  March  8, 
1974. 


ASK  FOR  YOUR  ENTRY  FORM  TOOAY 

If  your  position  qualifies  you  and  you  have  not  received  your 
official  entry.  Fill  in  this  coupon,  tear  out,  and  mail  to-.  Mr.  Jack 
Collins,  Manager,  General  Advertising  Division,  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  Spokane,  WA  99253. 


NAME .  TITLE.. 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . ZIP 
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ANPA  survey  compares  small 
daily  and  tv  on  Watergate 


By  Philly  Murtha 


A  small  daily  newspaper  was  used  as 
much  by  its  readers  as  network  tv  to 
understand  and  cope  with  a  significant 
news  event,  according  to  a  recent  study 
report  conducted  by  Dr.  Alex  S.  Edelstein 
of  the  University  of  Washington  School  of 
Communications. 

F.delstein’s  research  was  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  News  Research  Center 
in  cooperation  with  the  Longvieiv 
(Wash.)  Daily  News.  Edelstein  said  that 
this  is  the  first  study  of  its  kind  to  com¬ 
pare  the  usefulness  of  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  network  tv  and  other  media 
sources.  The  focus  was  on  media  credibili¬ 
ty  and  the  believability  of  Watergate. 

The  data  were  collected  in  June,  1973, 
at  a  time  when  the  Watergate  televised 
hearings  were  in  progress.  Edelstein’s  re¬ 
port,  entitled  “Media  Credibility  and  the 
Believability  of  Watergate,”  states  that 
collection  was  done  in  two  waves,  one 
week  apart.  The  sample  was  derived  from 
map  outlines  of  the  Longview,  Wash,  res¬ 
idential  areas.  A  total  sample  of  597  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  findings.  Longview’s  population  is 
approximately  30,000.  Spatial,  economic 
and  social  parameters  of  population  were 
represented.  Filled-in  questionnaires  were 
received  from  a  little  under  60  per  cent  of 
the  original  sample.  Surv'eys  were  self- 
administered  and  interviewers  called  back 
for  pick-up  24  hours  later. 

During  the  study,  a  brief  news  story 
ran  in  the  Longvieiv  Daily  News  advising 
residents  of  the  time  and  nature  of  the 
study. 

Best  sources 

Data  were  examined  on  four  levels:  1) 
the  use  of  media  and  evaluation,  2)  think¬ 
ing  about  Watergate  and  the  media,  3) 
attitudes  toward  the  media  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  4)  credibility  versus  credu¬ 
lity. 

Respondents  were  asked  first  how  they 
learned  of  Watergate,  .\lmost  half  of  the 
respondents  reported  that  they  had  used 
three  or  more  sources  of  information;  93 
percent  reported  using  at  least  two 
sources. 

“Newspapers  (the  Longview  Daily 
News  predominantly)  and  tv  were  men¬ 
tioned  almost  equally  (there  being  no  sta¬ 
tistically  reliable  difference  between  the 
two  percentages,  81.3  for  newspapers,  and 


cent.  Radio  was  used  by  about  a  third: 
magazines  by  one  fourth,  and  people-to- 
people  communication  by  about  17.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents.  Television  hear¬ 
ings  were  a  little  higher  with  19.8  per¬ 
cent  usage. 

Most  useful  source 

When  asked  which  of  the  sources  was 
most  u.seful,  the  majority  of  people  nar¬ 
rowed  it  to  one  source.  Newspaper  and  tv 
show'ed  the  highest  percentages:  31.4  per¬ 
cent  and  33  percent  respectively.  Televi¬ 
sion  hearings  were  considered  the  next 
most  useful  Watergate  source  with  31  per¬ 
cent.  Radio  and  magazines  were  listed  as 
sources  by  only  8.6  percent  and  7  per¬ 
cent  respectively. 

When  asked  why  a  particular  source 
was  more  useful  than  others  mentioned, 
results  showed:  newspapers  were  valued 
somewhat  more  often  than  television  for 
content  of  message,  trustworthiness,  and 
availability.  However,  the  report  says  that 
the  difference  was  not  great  enough  for 
statistical  reliability.  Individuals  general¬ 
ly  trusted  themselves  more  than  the 
media.  Some  respondents  felt  media  were 
useful  simply  because  they  w’ere 
present. 

Watergate  and  media 

Survey  participants  were  also  ques¬ 
tioned  about  their  thoughts  on  Watergate 
at  the  beginning  and  whether  their  views 
remained  the  same  or  changed. 

Those  respondents  whose  views  remained 
unchanged,  thought  the  same  about  cer¬ 
tain  events  and  actors  and  changed  their 
minds  about  other  actors  and  events.  “The 
interesting  observation  from  a  media 
standpoint  is  that  so  few'  persons  men¬ 
tioned  the  media,  per  se — only  11.6  per 
cent.  The  focus  of  attention  was  not  on 
the  media,  but  on  the  President,  adminis¬ 
tration  officials,  and  events  that  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  them,”  the  survey  reports. 
“37.4  per  cent  said  they  still  thought  the 
same  about  Nixon,  33.5  per  cent  referred 
to  events,  and  30.6  per  cent  mentioned 
officials  who  were  involved.” 

.\mong  the  people  whose  views  did 
change  about  Watergate,  over  time,  re¬ 
sponses  centered  on  President  Nixon  and 
administration  officials.  There  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  change  among  these  individuals 
with  their  perceptions  of  the  scope  of 


of  television  hearings  was  significant. 
Newspaper  reports  affected  28  per  cent 
and  television  news,  18.6  per  cent. 

Attitudes  to  politicians 

Twelve  questions  were  also  asked  on 
attitudes  toward  political  leaders,  courts, 
media,  society  and  other  social  institutions 
netting  the  following:  attitudes  toward 
the  President  w’ere  essentially  negative. 

“The  Longview'  public  believed  that  the 
President  knew'  more  than  he  was  willing 
to  admit,  that  his  assistants  were  covering 
up  and  to  a  significant  extent,  that  Water¬ 
gate  showed  that  there  w'as  an  abuse  of 
presidential  power.”  ( 

In  contrast  the  report  says  that  most 
individuals  rejected  the  premise  that  Nix¬ 
on  was  persecuted  by  the  press.  A  majori¬ 
ty  rejected  the  proposal  that  televised 
hearings  be  stopped,  and  perceived 
Watergate  as  illustrating  the  concept  of  a 
free  press  at  w'ork. 

.\ttitudes  show'ed  that  there  seemed  to 
be  more  confidence  expressed  in  the  press 
than  in  the  presidency.  The  press  also 
appeared  to  be  in  a  better  light  than  other 
social  institutions,  with  approximately 
one-third  of  the  people  believing  that 
Watergate  w'as  “politics  as  usual”  and 
that  the  “country  was  sick.”  About  the 
same  number  viewed  Watergate  positively 
as  “the  democratic  process  at  w'ork.” 

On  the  question  of  source  trust,  televi¬ 
sion  received  a  greater  “ahvays  trust” 
response  than  did  the  local  newspaper;  it 
also  received  a  slightly  greater  “seldom 
trust”  and  “never  trust”  response. 

On  questions  of  belief,  it  w'as  found  that 
a  great  deal  of  both  credulity  and  incred¬ 
ulity  were  present.  The  tw'o  most  dramatic 
instances  of  belief  and  disbelief  were  the 
46.2  per  cent  who  now'  believed  that  the 
event  described  to  them  had  in  fact  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  42.5  per  cent  w'ho  could  not 
believe  that  President  Nixon  was  not  in¬ 
volved. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  media  w'ere 
not  the  primary  focus  of  disbelief.  Credi¬ 
bility  was  not  the  problem  as  much  as  the 
events  and  actions  that  surrounds  and 
involved  the  President.  The  problem  w'as 
one  of  incredulity. 

Data  were  also  broken  down  by  educa¬ 
tional,  age,  and  sex  factors.  Results  w'ere 
as  follow's: 

— Respondents  w'ith  higher  education 
were  not  able  “to  believe”  because  they 
knew'  more  about  the  actors  and  events. 

The  less  educated,  w'ere  not  able  to  believe 
because  of  their  own  capacities. 

— Young  people  relied  more  on  radio  as 
a  source  of  information  because  of  its 
availability  to  them. 

— Older  people  were  less  critical  of 
leaders  and  institutions  which  included 
the  press. 

— Women  were  different  from  men  in 
their  comparative  lack  of  opinions  about 
Watergate  actors  and  events  and  the 
media. 


84.1  for  tv.)  Radio  and  magazines  were 
mentioned  much  less  often,  as  were  first 
reports  from  other  persons,”  the  report 
states. 

A  second  question:  “How'  are  you  now 
learning  about  Watergate?”  revealed 
newspapers  as  having  the  largest  role  in 
contemporary  know'ledge  of  Watergate. 
77.4  per  cent  response  went  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  follow'ed  closely  by  tv  w'ith  74.9  per- 
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Watergate.  From  a  media  standpoint,  the 
report  concludes  that  36.1  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  made  some  specific  reference 
to  media  reports  in  speaking  of  their 
change  in  thinking. 

The  report  indicates  that  there  w'as  a 
continuing  evaluation  of  Watergate  going 
on.  The  percentage  of  respondents  w'ho 
made  some  reference  to  media  in  noting 
their  change  of  viewpoints  said  the  impact 


Perhaps,  the  biggest  conclusion  from 
the  study  was  that  “we  need  to  be  more 
concerned  w'ith  the  capacity  of  media 
users  to  believe  and  to  disbelieve,  and  the 
nature  of  the  events  that  create  those 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  Otherwise,  we  may 
continue  mistakenly  to  think  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  problem  of  the  media  is  one  of  credi¬ 
bility  rather  than  the  individual’s  prob¬ 
lems  of  credulity.” 
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National  press  work 
described  by  2  women 

“The  more  national  a  newspaper  gets,  it 
offers  higher  salaries  and  hires  a  lower 
percentage  of  women  as  hard  news  writ¬ 
ers,”  charged  Priscilla  Meyer,  real  estate 
and  housing  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  at  a  SDX-Deadline  Club  luncheon 
in  New  York  City  last  week. 

Ms.  Meyer  discussed  her  experiences  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Journal  and  for  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  where  she  found  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  female  writers  than  on  the  staffs 
of  the  national  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  published  in  New  York. 

She  feels  this  discrepancy  in  percent¬ 
ages  is  partially  due  to  the  willingness  of 
women  to  work  for  the  national  publica¬ 
tions  for  less  money  than  their  male  coun¬ 
terparts.  If  women  journalists  want  to 
find  work  and  make  money,  they  write  for 
middle-sized  papers  outside  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

According  to  Ms.  Meyer,  after  overcom¬ 
ing  the  initial  hurdle  of  getting  hired, 
female  writers  at  the  Journal  are  given 
article  assignments  equaling  those  of  the 
men.  She  finds  that  businessmen  speak 
freely  and  naturally  in  interviews  to  fe¬ 
male  Journal  reporters,  since  these  men 
see  them  as  representatives  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  press  and  not  as  simple-minded  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Jurate  Kazickas,  Associated  Press 
feature  writer,  also  spoke  at  the  luncheon, 
discussing  her  foreign  correspondent  as¬ 
signments  in  the  Middle  East  and  Viet 
Nam.  Explaining  the  predudice  against 
assigning  women  overseas,  she  stated  that 
she  was  one  of  three  females  among  350 
male  journalists  in  Cairo  last  month. 

Ms.  Kazickas  described  the  attitude  of 
“benevolent  paternalism”  shown  to  her  by 
U.S.  military  officials  in  Viet  Nam,  where 
she  was  seen  more  often  as  an  entertain¬ 
ing  dinner  partner  than  as  a  journalist 
capable  of  covering  “terribly  dangerous” 
stories.  The  military’s  protective  attitude 
backfired  once  when  a  marine  escort  espe¬ 
cially  assigned  to  Ms.  Kazickas  collapsed 
as  he  was  accompanying  her  on  a  march 
through  the  Viet  Namese  jungle.  Un¬ 
daunted  and  still  determined  to  finish  her 
assignment,  she  had  to  discard  her  plans 
and  wait  for  a  helicopter  to  pick  up  both 
her  and  her  disabled  escort. 

Ms.  Kazickas  also  pointed  out  some  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  a  woman  in  the  male- 
dominated  foreign  press  crops.  In  her 
travels  she  has  found  many  human  inter¬ 
est  stories  ignored  by  her  male  counter¬ 
parts  to  cover.  These  stories  round  out 
and  humanize  the  general  overseas  cover¬ 
age.  Frequently  the  only  woman  at  a 
press  conference  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  she  also  finds  that  she  is  highly 
visible  and  more  immediately  recognized 
as  a  questioner.  Ms.  Kazickas  concluded 
by  saying  that  her  feminine  wiles  are 
sometimes  an  extra  benefit,  and  she  ad¬ 
vised  fellow  female  journalists  to  “use 
whatever  advantages  you  have  to  get  a 
story.” 

The  third  participant  in  the  discussion 
was  Marlene  Sanders,  producer  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  ABC-tv  News. 


The  432-page  Sunday  edition  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald  (January  19)  included 
three  Home  &  Design  sections  totalling 
112  pages,  heavy  with  advertising  for  new 
residential  communities  in  South  Florida. 
Last  winter  the  Herald’s  largest  Home  & 
Design  section  ran  to  88  pages. 


Memphis  State  University  Press  will 
publish  February  8  a  collection  of  more 
than  300  editorial  cartoons  done  over  a  25 
year  period  of  Mid-South  history  by  Cal 
.411ey,  late  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  son  of  J.  P.  Al¬ 
ley. 


Why  we  can  set  our 
Publishers  Libel  Insurance 
policy  entirely  in  10  point 
(or  larger)Times  Roman,  leaded! 

And  get  the  whole  thing  on  I'k  legal  size  pages. 

Forty  years  ago,  our  Publishers  Libel  Insurance  policy  had  more 
exclusions  than  it  did  coverage.  Today,  there's  only  one  exclusion 
left:  Commercial  printing  for  third  parties.  And  you  can  have  that,  too, 
for  a  small  extra  premium. 

That's  what  experience  will  do  for  you.  That's  why  IVi  pages  of  10 
point  leaded  Times  Roman  (same  as  this  ad)  are  more  than  enough, 
to  include  all  the  details. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life,  about  libel  suits,  as  we've  developed  them 
in  more  than  40  years  of  underwriting  Libel  Insurance  policies: 

Iln  any  given  month  or  year,  it's  probably  not  going  to  happen 
•  to  you. 

2  If  you  publish  enough  issues,  over  enough  years,  it's  bound  to 
•  happen. 

3  When  you  wind  up  in  front  of  a  jury,  that  group  is  going  to  try  to 
•  sock  it  to  you.  They  won't  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  for  your  bad  taste  in  comics. 

These  same  facts  of  life  make  Libel  Insurance  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  insurance  marketplace.  It's  an  ideal  setup  for  economical 
coverage:  low  incidence  of  claims,  but  very  stiff  expenses  when  you 
have  to  go  to  court . . .  even  if  you  win. 

Much  like  Major  Medical.  You'll  probably  only  need  it  once  or  twice, 
but  it's  curtains  if  you're  without  it  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  (or 
your  insurance  representative)  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  we'll 
respond  by  mail  (12  point  IBM  Elite)  with  full  details. 

Please  do  it  soon.  Some  malcontent  may  have  you  in  his  sights 
right  now. 

■  Publishers  Libel,  Department  B-2 
H  Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
■  21  West  lOth  Street 

H  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

■  Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

I  NAME _ _ 

■  riTLK _  _ _  _ 

_  PUB1.ICAT10N_  _ _ 

*  ADDRESS- _ _ 

I  CITY.STATE.ZIP  _  _ 

I  TELEPHONE _ 
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By  Jim  Scott 


Sports  page 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WITH  A  ‘FAIR  CURVE’ 


Every  time  Darell  Philips,  37,  sports 
editor  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  arises 
from  his  desk  and  swings  his  arm  in  a 
circular  motion,  editor  Ray  Nish  grimaces 
in  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Most  sportswriter  have  a  little  Walter 
Mitty  in  them.  Some  are  frustrated  ath¬ 
letes  whose  ability  to  write  has  enabled 
them  to  commune  with  the  world’s  best 
athletes  throughout  their  lives. 

But  not  all  are  willing  to  take  their 
sports  thrills  vicariously. 

Darell  is  one  of  the  latter  group.  In 
fact,  he  still  fancies  himself  as  a  pitcher. 

And,  to  prove  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
readers,  he  sometimes  take  the  mound  for 
the  Modesto  Reds  of  the  California 
League.  However,  it  is  evident  after  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  appearances  on  the  hill  that 
Catfish  Hunter  has  nothing  to  fear. 

It  all  started  back  in  1968  when  Joe 
Cunningham  took  over  as  manager  at 
Modesto,  a  St.  Louis  Cardinal  farm  club. 

Pressed  into  shape 

A  stickler  for  physical  condition,  Joe 
expected  everyone  around  him  to  shape 
up,  including  Phillips,  who  covered  the 
team  every  night.  A  6-footer,  Darell  then 
weighed  230  pounds. 

“I’ve  always  been  resentful  of  the 
Cards,’’  mused  Phillips,  “for  sending  a 
health  nut  to  Modesto  instead  of  an  alco¬ 
holic.’’ 

Cunningham,  disturbed  by  Phillips’ 
waistline,  put  him  on  a  conditioning  pro¬ 
gram.  Soon  Darell  was  running  laps 
around  the  field  with  the  Reds,  taking 
batting  practice  and,  later,  throwing  at 
the  bat  drills. 

The  fact  the  Reds  had  trouble  hitting 
him  gave  Phillips  an  idea:  why  not  join 
the  club  as  a  regular  pitcher? 

“I  told  Joe  the  Sporting  News  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  story  of  a  sports  editor 
turned  pitcher,”  said  Darell.  “It  wasn’t  a 
complete  lie.  Actually,  I  hadn’t  yet  ap¬ 
proached  the  Sporting  News,  so  I  had  no 
idea  if  it  would  be  interested.” 

Signed  to  a  rontrart 

After  the  parent  St.  Louis  club  agreed 
to  the  caper,  Phillips  had  to  sign  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  contract.  Cunningham  gave  him  the 
minimum  pay — $500  a  month. 

The  next  day  Darell  boarded  the  team 
bus  for  the  two-hour  ride  to  Fresno. 

Fresno,  a  San  Francisco  Giants’  farm 
club,  grabbed  a  5-0  lead  as  it  raked  one 
pitcher  after  another. 

“There  are  no  phones  in  the  Fresno 
bullpen  where  1  was  warming  up,”  related 
Darell.  “But  Cunningham  had  his  signals 
for  those  he  wanted  for  relief.  When  he 
wanted  Ed  Cecil,  who  wears  glasses,  he 
would  cup  his  fingers  around  his  eyes. 
Now,  when  he  came  out  of  the  dugout  and 
extended  his  arms  in  a  circle  around  him, 
there  was  no  doubt  whom  he  wanted: 
me.” 

It  should  be  explained  that  Phillips  has 
an  assortment  of  pitches,  including  a  fair 
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curve  ball  and  a  very  slow  “fast  ball”  that 
some  players  claim  is  a  slider  for  it  ap¬ 
parently  slides  for  lack  of  speed. 

Anjrway,  when  Phillips  finally  entered 
the  game,  the  Reds  were  trailing,  13-2.  He 
pitched  two  full  innings,  allowing  no 
runs,  one  hit,  no  walks  and  struck  out 
three.  In  his  only  times  at  bat,  Darell 
managed  a  broken-bat  single  off  Don  Car- 
rithers,  now  with  the  Giants. 

Unfortunately,  Darell’s  vacation  started 
when  he  returned  to  his  paper  and  “I’m 
not  half  as  clever  a  writer  on  my  owm 
time.”  However,  Lowell  Reidenbaugh, 
managing  editor  of  The  Sporting  News, 
wired:  “Great  story.  Will  use  it  as  soon  as 
possible.”  But  it  was  never  published. 

When  Darell  returned  from  vacation,  he 
was  something  of  a  hero  in  Modesto, 
though  his  stature  did  not  approach 
George  Plimpton’s.  However,  he  did  lead 
the  California  League  in  two  depart¬ 
ments:  1.000  batting  average  and  an 
earned  run  average  of  0.00. 

The  Reds  wanted  Phillips  to  start  again 
in  their  next  home  stand  to  help  flush  out 
a  crowd.  “I  was  out  of  shape  after  my 
vacation,”  explained  Darell.  “Moreover,  I 
didn’t  want  to  spoil  my  records.” 

Second  starting  assignment 

His  next  start  didn’t  come  until  the 
1970  season.  This  time  Phillips  entered 
the  game  when  the  Reds  trailed,  2-1,  and 
when  he  was  replaced  in  the  fifth,  Modes¬ 
to  led,  6-3.  In  his  three-inning  stint,  he 
gave  up  only  three  hits. 

His  batting  average  fell,  however.  Dar¬ 
ell  struck  out  on  a  bad  pitch  in  the  second, 
drew  a  walk  in  the  fourth.  Still,  he  was 
the  winning  pitcher.  Or  so  he  thought. 

“I  had  visions  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  nation  bannering  the  fact  a  sports- 
writer  became  a  winning  pitcher  in  a 
Class  A  League  game.” 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  Reds,  in 
keeping  with  their  seventh-place  consis¬ 
tency,  “blew  my  lead.”  The  Bees  won,  9-6. 

Worse,  the  wire  services  misspelled  his 
name  and  gave  out  the  canard  that  he  was 
frisked  for  six  runs. 

The  next  day  Ray  Nish,  called  Darell 
into  his  office. 

“We  here  like  to  consider  ourselves 
news  gatherers  rather  than  news  mak¬ 
ers,”  was  the  gist  of  his  comments. 

But  Darell  simply  could  not  disabuse 
himself  of  the  idea  he  could  make  a  good 
living  as  a  pitcher. 

The  Modesto  club  now  was  fully  hep  to 
the  public  relations  bonanza  of  a  sports 
editor  on  the  mound.  So,  late  last  season, 
Darell  was  wooed  out  of  retirement  to 
face  the  Visalia  Mets,  the  hardest  hitting 
team  in  California  League  history. 

The  Mets  entered  the  game  with  199 
home  runs,  and  no  team  had  ever  clouted 
200  in  one  season  in  the  league. 

Touched  for  a  home  run 

Phillips  started  for  the  Reds,  and  they 
held  a  5-2  lead  going  into  the  fifth  inning. 


DARELL  PHILLIPS 


when  Darell  allowed  a  run  to  make  it  5-3. 
Then,  with  a  runner  on  second,  Dave 
Schneck  lifted  the  ball  out  of  the  park. 
Darell  was  removed  then  and  it  may  have 
denied  him  a  victory  for  the  Reds  tallied 
single  runs  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  for  a 
7-6  win. 

Today,  Darell  Phillips  has  achieved  pos¬ 
terity,  but  in  a  negative  way.  The  record 
books  show  that  he  yielded  Visalia  its 
record  200  home  runs. 

A  three-sport  star  in  high  school  at 
Modesto,  Phillips  attended  Modesto  JC 
and  later  was  graduated  from  Pepperdine 
College. 

Belter  writer 

He  signed  a  contract  with  the  then- 
Milwaukee  Braves  as  an  outfielder,  but,  a 
better  writer  than  a  hitter,  he  returned  to 
California  to  serve  as  the  news  editor  of 
the  Manteca  Bulletin,  owned  by  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  George  Murphy. 

Later,  Phillips  was  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  In  1963,  he  was  hired  as  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Modesto  Bee. 

One  of  the  state’s  leading  sportswrit- 
ers,  Darell  has  three  times  won  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publishers  Association  award  for 
the  best  sports  pages  in  the  state,  plus  a 
typography  prize. 

In  addition  to  his  daily  “Time  Out” 
column,  Darell  handles  the  editing  of  his 
pages  and  other  writing  duties.  He  has 
covered  almost  every  major  sports  event, 
including  the  Super  Bowl  game.  World 
Series,  NBA  championship  and  title 
fights. 

He  and  Patricia  now  have  two  sons, 
Taylor,  16,  and  Ty,  4,  and  two  daughters, 
Vici,  14,  and  Shanna,  6. 
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Paper  declines 
to  publish  FBI’s 
sworn  statements 

While  transcripts  of  affidavits  at¬ 
tributed  to  two  of  the  three  defendants 
involved  in  the  kidnap-murder  of  14-year- 
old  Daniel  Ebersole  were  made  available 
to  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal  for 
publication  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  the  newspaper  declined  to 
publish  them. 

The  victim,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  of 
nearby  Lakewood,  N.Y.,  had  been  missing 
from  his  home  since  Jan.  8,  and  his  body 
was  found  tied  to  a  tree  on  Jan.  13  in 
West  Ellicott,  a  suburb  of  Jamestow'n.  Po¬ 
lice  also  found  a  gag  in  the  boy’s  mouth 
and  a  ski  cap  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

The  three  defendants,  quickly  arrested 
by  the  FBI  and  area  police  after  the  boy’s 
father  paid  a  $15,000  ransom,  were  Martin 
C.  Whitmore,  19,  and  Kenneth  L. 
Williams,  18,  both  of  West  Ellicott,  and 
Jeffrey  L.  Swan,  18,  of  Lakewood. 

The  sworn  statements,  according  to  the 
FBI,  were  given  by  Williams  and  Swan, 
who  claimed  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  kidnap  of  the  boy  or  ransom 
money  involved. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  which  circulate 
in  Jamestown,  published  the  statements. 

In  a  page  one  editorial,  the  newspaper 
said: 

“Transcripts  of  affidavits  filed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  kidnap-murder  of  Daniel 
Ebersole  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

“However,  after  thorough  examination 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper  that 
publishing  those  transcripts  may  be  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  conduct  of  fair  trials  for 
each  of  the  three  young  men  charged  in 
the  case. 


Kearns  leaves  Ball  Corp. 
to  manage  NAPP  Systems 

Patrick  J.  Kearns  was  named  general 
manager  of  NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc. 

Kearns,  52,  has  been  vicepresident  of 
the  Ball  Clorporation  and  general  manager 
of  its  Ball  Metal  and  Chemical  Division 
since  1969.  He  had  26  years  with  Ball  and 
its  predecessor  Rolled  Plate  Metal  Com¬ 
pany,  rising  from  office  boy  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Kearns  succeeds  W.  A.  Walsmith  who 
resigned  as  NAPP’s  general  manager 
in  November.  Walsmith  remained  as 
NAPP’s  vicepresident. 

NAPP’s  headquarters  are  in  San  Diego 
and  its  manufacturing  plant  is  nearby  in 
San  Marcos,  California. 

The  NAPP  polymer  printing  press 
plate  has  been  contracted  for  by  76  daily 
new’spapers  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  At  present,  55 
of  these  newspapers  are  actively  using 
the  NAPP  plate. 
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“The  Post-Journal  will  devote  full  and 
ample  coverage  of  the  trials  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  case.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  need  for  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  a  fair  trial  overrides  curiosity  as  to  the 
specific  contents  of  the  affadavits. 

“Our  abiding  concern  in  the  Ebersole 
tragedy  is  in  seeing  that  justice  is  done. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  justice  to  publish  those  tran¬ 
scripts.’’ 

The  publication  of  the  statements  by  the 
Buffalo  papers  angered  Robert  J.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  He  said  in  part,  “if  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  were  alive,  some  heads 
would  roll  for  this.’’ 

Mr.  Sullivan  described  the  release  of 
the  statements  as  a  “gross  deviation”  and 


a  violation  of  the  guidelines  for  fair  trial 
agreed  upon  by  the  press  and  courts. 

U.S.  Atty.  John  T.  Elfvin  of  Buffalo 
turned  the  three  young  defendants  to  the 
Chautauqua  County  authorities  Tuesday, 
January  22,  for  prosecution. 

• 

Kelley  resigns  marketing 
position  at  Eastern 

Maurice  L.  Kelley,  Eastern  Airlines’ 
vicepresident  of  marketing  services,  will 
join  Continental  Airlines  as  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  February.  Kelley  is  the  sixth 
vicepresident  to  leave  Eastern  since  finan¬ 
cial  problems  prompted  the  resignation  of 
president  Samuel  Higginbottom. 


17th  ANNUAL 
AWARDS  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 

Announcing  the  1974  American  Bar 
Association  Gavel  Awards 
Competition  for  Outstanding 
Public  Service  by  the  News  and 
Entertainment  Media  in  "Increasing 
Public  Understanding  of  the 
American  System  of  Law  and 
Justice." 


Don't  Fail  to  Submit  Your  Most 
Deserving  Entry 

DEADLINE  FOR  THE 

17TH  ANNUAL  GAVEL  AWARDS 

PROGRAM  IS  MARCH  1. 

Awards  are  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
the  Association's  annual  meeting 
Assembly  luncheon.  The  awards 
ceremony  is  attended  by  over  1,000 
lawyers,  judges,  government  officials 
and  bar  leaders. 

Materials  published,  broadcast,  or 
produced  during  the  period  of 
January  I,  1973,  to  December  31,  1973 
will  be  considered  for  the  1974 
awards.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  I,  1974.  Entry 
rules  and  further  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing: 

Gavel  Awards  Coordinator, 
American  Bar  Association, 

1155  East  60th  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 


Gavel  Awards  Classifications 


I:  50,000  circulVion  or  under 
II:  50,000  to  200,000 
III:  200,000  to  500,000 
IV:  500,000  or  over 


Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 

:  200,000  and  under 
II:  200,000  to  500,000 
III:  500,000  and  over 


I:  Network  Produced  Programs 

a)  Documentary/Educational 

b)  Dramatic 

II:  Programs  Produced  by  Network  Owned 
Stations/Group  Produced  Programs 
Programs  Produced  by  Other 
Stations  in  Top  10  Markets 
IV:  Progranty  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  11-50 

V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Markets  51  and  Over 
VI:  Educational  Broadcasting 
VII:  Cable  (local  origination) 

Radio 

I:  Network  Produced  Programs 
II:  Programs  Produced  by  Network 
Owned  Stations/Group  Produced 
III:  Programs  Produced  by  Other 

Stations  in  Top  10  Metro  Areas 
IV:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  11-50 
V:  Programs  Produced  by  Stations 
in  Metro  Areas  51  and  Over 
VI:  Educational/Public  Broadcasting 

Motion  Pictures 

I:  Theatrical  Release 
II:  Television  Release 


Magazines 

I:  200,000  Circulation  or  Under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
II:  1,000,000  and  Over 

Other  Media 

Wire  Service  &  News  Syndicates 
Book  Publishers 
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Colorado  prison  weekly 
under  editorial  fire 


Weekly  editor  By  Georgiana  Vines 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  SHARES  CIVIC  PRIDE 


The  making  of  a  strong  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  takes  as  much  future-sight  as  the 
construction  of  a  dam.  In  this  case  the 
attraction  for  Horace  V.  Wells,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  a  7,000  circulation  week¬ 
ly,  the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier-News, 
was  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  planning  to  construct  Norris  Dam,  a 
few  miles  away,  and  the  area  was  e.\pect- 
ed  to  mushroom.  This  was  1933. 

Wells,  who  is  now  a  67-year-old  slender 
man  with  thinning  white  hair,  chose  Clin¬ 
ton,  Tenn.  during  the  depression  years 
because  he  and  his  late  wife,  Dorothy, 
wanted  to  have  their  own  paper,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  area  had  growth  potential  and 
needed  a  newspaper. 

Weekly  is  launched 

“Everyone  we  talked  to  in  Clinton  as¬ 
sured  us  they  wanted  a  newspaper,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  found  out  I  was  a 
Democrat.  It  had  been  Republican  territo¬ 
ry,  a  long  time,”  Wells  recalled. 

Wells  and  his  wife  borrowed  $1,200  to 
get  started.  By  the  time  Wells  acquired 
necessary  plant  equipment,  (some  of 
which  was  acquired  from  a  bankruptcy 
sale),  he  was  left  with  $12. 

“It  was  a  hand-to-mouth  proposition,” 
Wells  said,  speaking  of  the  early  newspa¬ 
per’s  years.  But  the  editor-publisher  has 
never  regretted  leaving  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  where  he  began  working  be¬ 
fore  graduating  from  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1930.  He  was  with  the  Tennessean 
five  years,  working  his  way  up  to  state 
editor,  before  founding  his  own  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  Clinton  Courier  was  first  published 
for  200  subscribers  on  August  31,  1933.  In 
1939„  Wells  bought  out  the  Anderson 
(Tenn.)  County  News  and  combined  it 
with  his  paper  to  form  the  Clinton  Couri¬ 
er-News. 

Editorial  concern 

As  a  concerned  editor-publisher.  Wells 
has  been  a  primary  force  in  the  progress 
of  Clinton,  a  town  of  5,000.  He  became 
nationally  known  in  1957  when  Clinton 
High  School  was  bombed  during  a  school 
integration  crisis. 

He  was  personally  opposed  to  inte¬ 
gration  but  insisted  that  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  ruling  on  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  must  be  upheld,  regardless  of  local 
prejudices  and  animosities.  There  were 
repeated  attempts  to  boycott  the  newspa¬ 
per;  his  family  was  threatened,  and  a 
dynamite  charge  set  off  near  his  home. 

For  his  stand,  he  received  the  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in  Journalism 
in  1957  during  the  National  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  In  1957,  he  was  given 
the  president’s  award,  from  what  is  now 
the  National  Newspaper  Assn,  and  an 
honorable  mention  in  Green  Eyeshade 
Award  Ceremonies  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga. 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


In  1965,  Edward  R.  Murrow  of  CBS  tv 
did  an  hour  special:  “Clinton  And  The 
Law,”  in  which  Wells  was  featured. 

Wells  was  also  a  crusader  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  oppose  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  in  Clinton  and  Anderson  County. 
He  was  physically  assaulted  during  the 
campaign;  had  the  assailant  arrested  but 
“some  of  his  friends  were  glad  to  come  in 
and  pay  the  fine.” 

Strong  gladiator  that  he  has  been. 
Wells  was  one  of  the  last  among  Ten¬ 
nessee  weekly  editors  to  sw’itch  from  hot 
type  operation  to  offset.  Many  of  his  cur¬ 
rent  and  past  employes  predicted  he 
would  never  do  it.  However  finding  parts 
to  repair  the  press  and  hiring  skilled  let¬ 
ter  press  personnel  became  more  and 
more  difficult. 

Writes  a  column 

Wells,  who  does  the  front  page  makeup 
without  a  layout,  writes  a  combination 
column-signed  editorial  which  he  calls, 
“As  We  See  It!”  The  chatty  piece  appears 
on  page  one  and  has  become  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  paper. 

Wells  believes  the  success  of  weekly 
newspapers  depend  on  three  things — 
whether  the  editor  enjoys  his  work,  lives 
in  a  small  town,  and  shares  responsibility 
for  civic  and  public  activities;  whether 
the  editor  works  hard  in  newspapering  all 
the  time  and  sees  that  quality  work  is 
produced,  and  whether  or  not  the  editor  is 
a  publisher — not  only  a  printer. 

He  has  taken  the  position  that  he  needs 
to  be  involved  in  his  community:  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Anderson  County 
Jury  Commission  since  1954;  a  deacon  and 
Sunday  school  teacher;  state  chairman  for 
the  NNA;  vicepresident  of  East  Tennes¬ 
see  Baptist  Hospital  in  nearby  Knoxville; 
vicepresident  of  an  Economic  Council ; 
chairman  of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee  for  the  East  Tennessee  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
SDX. 

He  is  former  president  and  still  active 
in  the  Tennessee  Press  Association ; 
former  president  of  civic  clubs,  and  has 
been  active  in  Boy  Scout  work. 

A  reason  Wells  has  been  so  active  in  his 
community  is  his  philosophy,  “If  you  want 
to  get  something  done,  work  with  other 
organizations  and  individuals.  If  you  have 
to  go  alone,  try  to  avoid  claiming  the 
credit.” 

• 

Editor  eyes  governorship 

Joseph  H.  Weston,  62,  controversial  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Sharp  (Ark.) 
Citizen,  published  in  Cave  City,  announced 
January  15  that  he  wdll  run  for  governor. 

Weston  is  a  crusty  crusading  old  breed 
editor  who  has  faced  “physical,  economic 
and  legal  peril  from  the  town’s  political 
machine.”  (E&P,  Feb.  10, 1973). 


A  possible  paper  shortage  and  friction 
over  editorial  policy  and  content  may  curb 
publication  of  Colorado  State  Penitenti¬ 
ary’s  weekly  inmate  newspaper,  the  Ball 
and  Chain. 

According  to  acting  warden  Gordon 
Heggie  and  deputy  warden  .\lex  Wilson, 
editorial  commentary  in  the  newspaper 
was  allegedly  critical  towards  the  head  of 
Colorado’s  Women’s  Correctional  Institu¬ 
tion. 

The  inmate  newspaper,  in  its  last  issue, 
had  commented  on  regulations  governing 
inmates  at  the  women’s  facility  and  had 
intended  to  publish  a  photo  in  the  current 
issue  which  criticized  May  Gillespie, 
women’s  correctional  head. 

The  Ball  and  Chain’s  editor.  Barker, 
subsequently  wrote  an  editorial  in  the 
January  16  issue  of  Cervi’s  Rocky  (Colo.) 
Mountain  Journal  “criticizing  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  status  quo  as  well  as  behavi¬ 
or  modification  approaches  to  handling 
prisoners. 

-4uthorities,  Heggie  and  Wilson  indi¬ 
cated  displeasure  over  “inaccurate  in¬ 
formation  about  the  inmate  transfer 
story,”  which  had  made  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  lack  of  minority  group  em¬ 
ployees  working  in  the  Women’s  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution. 

Heggie  met  with  editor  Barker  and 
confirmed  that  the  newspaper  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  if  “it  sticks  to  the 
facts,”  and  if  there  is  no  paper  shortage. 
He  felt  that  Ball  and  Chain  was  to  be  an 
announcement  sheet  rather  than  a  paper 
with  editorial  comment. 

Warden  Gillespie  reported  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  that  she  felt  material  should  also  be 
factual;  she  refused  comment  on  anything 
supposedly  offensive. 

Since  then,  editor  Barker,  an  inmate 
serving  9-11  years  for  robbery,  scripted 
an  “open  letter”  to  the  governor  which  he 
said  had  “created  a  little  heat  for  the 
people  down  here.” 

Heggie  and  Wilson  will  allow  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  up-coming  issue  minus  the 
photo  of  the  women’s  warden, — and  they 
have  said  they  intend  to  print  a  rebuttal 
in  the  next  issue  regarding  inmate  Bark¬ 
er’s  controversial  story  about  the  inmate 
transfer.  Both  have  stated  that  employ¬ 
ment  practices  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Civil  Service,  not  the  women’s 
warden. 


The  elderly  citizens  of  northeastern 
Maine  have  started  getting  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  their  own  called  The  Elder¬ 
berry  (Me.)  Times,  January  21. 

The  newspaper  contains  items  of  inter¬ 
est  for  senior  citizens  as  well  as  special 
features  according  to  its  owner,  Barbara 
McKernan,  who  also  owns  the  Penobscot 
Press  Associates,  which  publishes  the 
weekly  3,739  circulation  Penobscot  (Me.) 
Times,  in  Old  Town,  Me. 

Editor  of  the  paper  will  be  Dee  Fearon, 
a  member  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  staff  for  twenty  years. 


Maine's  Penobscot  adds 
senior  citizen  weekly 
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Keith  Fuller  is  named 
Wes  Gallagher’s  deputy 

A  number  of  changes  in  top  executive 
assignments  in  the  Associated  Press  were 
announced  by  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Keith  Fuller,  vicepresident  and  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  has  been  reassigned  as  deputy 
general  manager  with  duties  entailing  all 
phases  of  the  Associated  Press’  oper¬ 
ations. 

Fuller’s  duties  as  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  will  be  taken  over  by 
general  executive  Tom  Pendergast. 

Succeeding  Pendergast  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  and  labor  relations 
will  be  Ron  Thompson,  general  executive 
previously  assigned  to  membership. 

Dan  Perkes  is  appointed  a  general  ex¬ 
executive  and  will  continue  as  head  of  the 
feature  department,  reporting  to  deputy 
general  manager  Fuller. 

“Harry  Montgomery,  deputy  general 
manager  and  vicepresident,  will  be  retir¬ 
ing  later  this  year  and  is  fully  engaged 
presently  in  a  special  project  which  takes 
him  out  of  the  current  news  operation,” 
Gallagher  said.  “Keith  Fuller  will  be  his 
successor  and  my  deputy.  This  reorganiza¬ 
tion  includes  assigning  certain  legal  and 
business  duties  previously  performed  by 
Montgomery  to  treasurer  James  Tomlin- 

cnn  »» 


Publisher  dies 

Robert  M.  Johnson,  46,  president  of 
News-Texan,  Inc.,  publisher  of  seven  Dal¬ 
las  suburban  community  newspapers,  died 
January  21.  Johnson  had  served  as  head 
of  News-Texan,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  since  March, 
1965.  He  worked  as  a  salesman  in  the 
retail  advertising  department  of  the  News 
from  July,  1953,  until  June  30,  1964,  when 
he  became  administrative  assistant  at 
News-Texan,  Inc. 

• 

E.E.  Nolan  promoted 

E.  Eric  Nolan  has  been  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  Nolan-Jampol  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  material  han¬ 
dling  and  remelt  systems.  His  new  post 
includes  administrative  responsibilities 
for  operations  and  finance  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny. 

• 

Galloway  heads  Pako 

Robert  L.  Galloway,  president  of  Pako 
Corporation  was  elected  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  by  the  firm’s 
Board  of  Directors.  K.  M.  Knopf  remains 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer. 


Contract  settlement 
reached  at  Montreal 

Production  workers  employed  by  the 
Montreal  Star  have  voted  to  accept  a  new 
33-month  contract,  a  union  spokesman 
said. 

The  contract  includes  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,200  to  all  mechanics,  a  $64 
increase  for  journeymen  spread  over  two 
years,  and  a  clause  aimed  at  protecting 
jobs  threatened  by  technological  innova¬ 
tions. 

Wages  now  range  from  $65  a  week  for 
office  boys  to  $211  a  week  for  journey¬ 
men. 

The  unions,  representing  typographers, 
sterotypers,  pressmen,  photo-engravers, 
mailers  and  paper-handlers,  are  also  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  contract  with  the  Gazette. 

• 

N.Y.  News  puts  Smee 
in  charge  of  N.J. 

Jack  Smee,  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Netv  York  Daily  Netvs,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  New  Jersey  editor /manager  to  direct  a 
major  editorial,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  program  for  the  newspaper. 

City  editor  Michael  Clendenin  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Smee  as  metropolitan  editor,  and 
Richard  Oliver,  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  city  editor. 


WILL  THE  REAL  MONARCH  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

The  Monarch  butterfly  smells  bad,  tastes  bad.  Birds  and 
other  predators  avoid  it.  The  Viceroy  butterfly,  (r.)  is  quite 
edible.  But  it  mimics  the  sour  Monarch.  A  hungry  bird  can 
easily  mistake  the  two,  thereby  missing  a  tasty  meal.  There 
are  lots  of  look  alikes  in  life.  People  sometimes  look  quick¬ 
ly  at  a  yellow  earthmoving  machine  and  conclude  it's  made 


by  Caterpillar.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Those  trademarks  should  only  be 
used  to  identify  products  we  make.  The  list  includes  en¬ 
gines,  tires,  and  track-type  machines.  So,  when  you  use  our 
name,  please  make  sure  you  are  talking  about  our  products. 
It  will  help  eliminate  a  distasteful  situation. 


CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Tyjse  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Caterpillar  Cat  and  Bare  Trademarks  oiCaterpiii«rTractcpf  Co  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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Book  review 


“The  Boys  on  the  Bus;  Riding  with  the 
Campaign  Press  Corps”  Timothy  Crouse, 
Random  House,  New  York.  $7.95 

“Journalism  is  probably  the  slowest- 
moving,  most  tradition-bound  profession 
in  America.  It  refuses  to  budge  until  it  is 
shoved  into  the  future  by  some  irresis- 
table  external  force.  The  few  innovations 
which  appeared  in  the  coverage  of  the 
1972  election  year  had  all  come  about  in 
response  to  pressures  from  outside  the 
profession.” 

This  is  the  view  of  Rolling  Stone  con¬ 
tributing  editor  Timothy  Crouse,  and  it 
lies  at  the  center  of  his  personal  analysis 
of  the  men  and  techniques  that  covered 
the  1972  election. 

To  Crouse,  journalism  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted  is  not  doing  its  job  of  providing 
intelligent  coverage  to  inform  people.  He 
is  harsh  on  the  White  House  press  corps, 
on  the  reaction  of  fellow  newspapers  to 
the  Washington  Post  coverage  of  Water¬ 
gate,  and  he  is  equally  hard  on  such  sta¬ 
ples  of  reporting  as  “objective  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Crouse  was  assigned  in  tandem  with 
Rolling  Stone  national  affairs  editor 
Hunter  Thompson  to  cover  the  1972  elec¬ 
tion.  While  Thompson  busied  himself  with 
the  mechanics  of  political  maneuverings, 
Crouse  concentrated  on  the  press  cover¬ 
age. 

Travelled  with  reporters 

Crouse  began  travelling  with  candidates 
and  reporters  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
New  Hampshire  primary.  Along  the  way, 
as  more  reporters  joined  the  campaigns, 
and  as  the  fortunes  of  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  were  reversed,  Crouse  developed 
several  theories  on  the  coverage  afforded 
the  candidates. 

.According  to  Crouse,  coverage  is  colored 
by  the  “notorious  phenomenon”  of  “pack 
journalism.”  group  of  reporters  were 
assigned  to  follow  a  single  candidate  for 
weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  sicked  on  a  fox.” 

The  result  of  this  was  “they  all  fed  off 
the  same  pool  report,  the  same  daily  hand¬ 
out,  the  same  speech  by  the  candidate; 
the  whole  pack  was  isolated  in  the  same 
mobile  village.  .After  a  while,  they  began 
to  believe  the  same  rumors,  subscribe  to 
the  same  theories,  and  write  the  same 
stories.” 

Raps  ‘pack'  journalism 

Pack  journalism  is  more  than  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Crouse.  “Many  reporters  and 
journalism  professors  blame  it  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  shallow,  obvious,  meretri¬ 
cious,  misleading,  or  dull  in  American 
campaign  coverage.” 

There  is  another  aspect  of  pack  jour¬ 
nalism  that  annoys  Crouse.  .According  to 
Crouse,  all  campaiggi  news  sent  in  to 
newspapers  is  judged  by  wire  service  re¬ 
ports.  Wire  copy  becomes  the  measuring 
stick  against  which  other  stories  are  laid. 
Ultimately,  for  reporters  “their  abiding 
interest  is  making  sure  that  nobody  has 
anything  that  they  don’t  have,  not  in  get- 
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ting  something  nobody  else  has.” 

If  this  is  the  case,  Crouse  argues,  then 
large-scale  coverage  of  the  candidates  is 
unnecessary.  The  wire  services  could  com¬ 
pile  the  daily  lists  of  candidate  comings- 
and-goings.  To  Crouse,  large-scale  cover¬ 
age  only  makes  sense  if  the  reporters 
involved  are  free  to  make  the  independent 
analysis,  to  make  judgements  and  to 
present  themselves  as  perhaps  more  falli¬ 
ble  observers.  Crouse  suggests,  or  quotes 
suggestions,  that  reporters  be  permitted 
to  file  reports  similar  to  the  letters  corre¬ 
spondents  sent  to  their  papers  in  the  last 
century. 

This  would  enable  the  reporter  to  give  a 
clearer,  and  more  personal  picture  of  the 
campaign,  and  justify  somewhat  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  made  by 
newspapers  during  an  election. 

Later,  as  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  Muskie  waned,  correspondents  who 
had  covered  Muskie  were  in  many  cases 
shifted  to  McGovern,  as  his  candidacy 
grew.  Crouse  attributes  this  to  an  effort  to 
put  the  leading  correspondents  with  the 
leading  candidates.  (Campaigns  of  slim 
choices  such  as  the  early  McGovern  cam¬ 
paign  were  sometimes  used  as  training 
grounds  for  rising  reporters.) 

But  the  shift  in  fortunes  also  led  to  a 
shift  in  personnel.  However,  as  the  more 
reputable  writers  joined  the  McGovern 
campaign,  they  were  on  top  of  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  story. 

This  situation  prevented  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  or  making  the  time  for  the  careful 
study  of  McGovern  and  his  proposals  that 
had  been  earlier  denied  McGovern  by  limi¬ 
tations  of  stature  and  column  space. 

‘Linked  to  candidates' 

Crouse  also  indicates  that  reporters  be¬ 
come  linked  to  their  candidates:  “.A  cam¬ 
paign  reporter’s  career  is  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  candidate.”  Crouse  says  a 
reporter  who  sticks  with  a  candidate  from 
early  on  may  well  count  upon  a  post  as 
the  paper’s  White  House  correspondent,  if 
the  candidate  is  successful. 

Perhaps  unconsciously,  Crouse  says,  re¬ 
porters  begin  to  become  protective  of  their 
candidate.  The  deep  sense  of  a  small  band 
of  men  united  in  action  also  subtly  affects 
the  press.  Reporters  become  wary  of  being 
associated  with  “losers.”  Ego  affects  re¬ 
porters  as  they  strive  to  stay  with  the 
winner  who  will  insure  them  space  for 
stories. 

Later,  reporters  began  to  cast  a  more 
critical  eye  on  McGovern,  both  because 
such  examination  was  required,  and  be¬ 
cause  McGovern  was  operating  in  a  vac¬ 
uum. 

Despite  faults,  McGovern  the  candidate 
was  accessible  to  reporters.  According  to 
Crouse,  the  man  who  was  the  Republican 
candidate  was  not. 

White  House  Corps 

Crouse  spends  a  portion  of  his  book 
discussing  both  the  White  House  press 
corps,  and  evaluating  the  reaction  of 
Richard  Nixon  to  the  press.  What  Crouse 
has  to  say  about  both  of  these  subjects  is 
not  flattering  to  the  press. 


“The  regular  White  House  correspon¬ 
dents  could  be  divided  into  two  basic 
types.  There  were  the  old-timers  who  had 
come  into  the  job  as  a  sinecure,  a  reward 
for  long  years  of  faithful  service;  and 
there  were  the  young  ambitious  types  .  .  . 
who  saw  the  job  as  a  showcase  for  their 
talents.  No  ambitious  young  man  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  White  House  forever,  be¬ 
cause  the  job  was  a  slow  death.” 

^EW  BOOKS 

“Charlie  the  Mole  and  Other  Droll  Souls” 
by  Howard  Jacobs,  Pelican  Publishing 
Company,  Gretna,  La.,  1973,  $4.95. 

In  this  colorful  collection  of  Run- 
yonesque  underworld  figures,  Howard 
Jacobs,  author  of  the  “Remoulade”  column 
in  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayvne,  personifies  the  mystique  of  his 
charmingly  unique  city. 

*  * 

“Side  by  Each”  by  Willie  Snow  Ethridge, 
Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1973,  $6.95. 

Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  author  of  over  a 
dozen  books,  and  for  over  fifty  years  wife 
of  Mark  Ethridge,  former  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ken.)  Courier- Journal,  affec¬ 
tionately  recounts  their  myriad  experi¬ 
ences  building  a  retirement  house  in 
North  Carolina. 

*  <•<  « 

“Up  is  the  Mountain  and  Other  Views”  by 
Erwin  Rieger,  Binfords  &  Mort,  Portland, 
Ore.,  1973,  $6.95.  Published  for  The 
Columbian. 

Erwin  Rieger,  associate  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  grew  up 
in  the  .Alaska  wilderness  learning  to  love 
the  beauty  of  the  frontier  and  its  moun¬ 
tains,  “simply  ‘up’ — a  challenge  flung 
down  to  be  met.”  He  brought  his  love  of 
nature  to  the  civilization  of  Washington 
State,  where  he  completed  high  school  and 
university  journalism  studies,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  joined  the  staff  of  the  Columbian. 
Besides  describing  various  mountain¬ 
climbing  experiences  in  the  Northwest, 
Rieger  has  here  compiled  his  “Reporter’s 
Notebook”  articles  and  his  observations 
“of  the  passing  scene.” 

*  *  * 

“Indiana  Newspaper  History:  An  An¬ 
notated  Bibliography”  has  been  published 
by  the  Ball  State  University  campus 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society. 

Compiling  the  booklet  were  Mark  Popo¬ 
vich,  Ball  State  journalism;  Miss  Cyndi 
Lach,  Hobart  Senior  High  School  publica¬ 
tions  director,  and  Ronald  Beathard,  Har¬ 
rison,  Ohio,  graduate  student. 

Compiled  after  two  years  of  research, 
the  booklet  contains  415  annotated  entries 
including  books,  special  materials,  general 
newspapers  histories  and  lists  of  publica¬ 
tions,  periodicals,  Indiana  histories  and 
related  monograms,  county  histories,  di¬ 
rectories,  almanacs  and  gazetteers,  plus 
an  index  of  authors  and  subjects. 

Much  work  in  evaluation  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  Indiana  journalism  remains  to  be 
done,  the  compilers  report.  They  add: 

“Indiana,  with  enough  newspapers  to 
rank  fifth  in  the  industry  in  the  country, 
and  enough  population  to  rank  19th 
among  the  states,  has  not  produced  a  sin¬ 
gle  book  devoted  to  its  newspaper  history, 
a  fertile  topic  in  a  state  with  such  a 
literary  tradition.” 
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Gov’t  hirings 
thin  ranks  of 
Capitol  Corps 

By  Tom  Poster 
New  York  News 

Government  and  legislative  leaders  in 
the  Albany  N.Y.  State  Capitol  have 
learned  how  to  get  along  with  the  repor¬ 
ters  who  used  to  cover  them.  They  hired 
them. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  legislative 
correspondent  ranks  have  just  about  been 
shot  through  and  in  a  state  where  the 
annual  expense  budget  runs  about  $10 
billion — exclusive  of  a  multi-billion  dollar 
capital  construction  program — that’s  like 
letting  the  wolves  run  wild. 

Reporters  from  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  stations  across  the  state  now  come 
here  and  find  the  LC.A.  (Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association)  room  full  of  ne¬ 
ophytes. 

Absent  are  the  grand  old  pros  who  would 
take  time  out  to  explain  to  a  visiting 
newsman  that  all  the  shouting,  name¬ 
calling  and  threats  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  chambers  are  just  show  biz  for 
the  folks  back  home. 

.Absent  are  the  grand  old  gentlemen  like 
Joe  Shannon,  crackerjack  reporter  for  the 
Gannett  chain  in  Westchester  and  the 
Yonkei'n  Herald-Statesnian,  and  Emmett 
O’Brien,  who  retired  recently  after  head¬ 
ing  the  Gannett  Albany  bureau  many 
years. 

Chain-smoking  Shannon  used  to  twinkle 
his  blue  eyes  and  his  leather-face  would 
crinkle  into  a  thousand  lines  as  he  would 
say,  “Don’t  get  excited  when  they  scream 
at  each  other.  It’s  all  part  of  the  game. 
Nobody  gets  killed.” 

Shannon  doesn’t  offer  that  kindly  advice 
to  fresh-faced  reporters  coming  up  here  to 
cover  the  big  hometown  story.  He  retired 
last  year  and  now  works  for  State  Sen. 
Bernard  Gordon  (R-Peekskill) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  judiciary  committee.  His 
words  of  advice  now  go  to  Gordon  on  how 
to  get  page  one  in  the  New  York  Times 
with  a  court  reform  bill. 

In  less  than  two  legislative  sessions  the 
press  corps  here  from  out-of-town  has 
dwindled  down  to  two  veterans,  neither  of 
whom  is  considered  an  “old”  pro  al¬ 
though  they  are  highly  respected.  They 
are  Gene  Spagnoli  of  The  New  York 
News  and  Luther  “Gus”  Bliven  of  the 
SyrncKse  Post-Standard. 

The  .\lbany  newspapers,  the  Times 
Ihiion  and  the  Knickerbocker  News-Union 
Star,  continue  Victor  Ostrowidzki  and  Ar- 
vis  Chalmers  as  their  top  local  legislative 
guns.  The  Knickerbocker  News  recently 
named  general  assignment  reporter  Gene 
Weingarden  to  replace  Jay  Ambrose,  now 
on  the  city  desk,  as  Chalmers’  assistant. 
The  Schenectady  Gazette  continues  John 
Moore  as  its  Capitol  Hill  man.  Jerry  .^1- 
len  is  still  the  Capitol-based  man  for  the 
Buffalo  News. 

The  shift  in  LCA  ranks  here  started 
this  way: 

Kirtland  King,  bureau  chief  for  United 
Press  International  “retired”  to  spend 


most  of  his  time  at  nearby  Saratoga 
Springs.  He  wasn’t  gone  long  when  he 
was  offered  a  $20,00()-a-year  job  with  the 
Senate  Republicans. 

King,  who  also  developed  an  interest  in 
owning  a  motel,  advises  the  GOP  majority 
on  how  to  improve  its  image  with  the 
many  local  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
with  which  he  dealt  for  so  long  at  UPI. 

Then  Charles  Dumas,  Capitol  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Albany  AP  bureau,  gave 
up  a  veteran  career  with  the  wire  service 
and  joined  the  New  York  News.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  gave  up  his  $20,000-a-year 
job  with  the  newspaper  to  take  a  $40,- 
OOO-a-year  communications  assignment 
with  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
state  Senate.  He  recently  wed  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Domenick 
Gabrielli. 

•After  Dumas  scored  so  well,  other  re¬ 
porters  began  to  flee.  Bruce  Detlefsen, 
education  writer  covering  the  Capitol  for 
the  .AP,  took  a  $25,000-a-year  job  with  the 
state  Education  department,  a  $l(),000-a- 
year  pay  hike. 

Richard  Chady,  UPI  reporter  covering 
the  Rockefeller-Wilson  administration  and 
the  Legislature,  took  a  fat  pay  hike  by 
joining  the  State  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Administration.  In  1972  he  married 
Knickerbocker  News  reporter  Carol 
Schlagheter. 

Then  Carol  Richards  of  the  Gannet 
chain  and  her  husband.  Clay  Richards  of 
UPI,  quit  their  legislative  watchdog  jobs 
and  transferred  to  Washington,  D.C. 

To  fill  the  gap,  UPI  got  lucky  and 
grabbed  Bill  Stevens,  an  ex-AP  man  w'ho 
had  it  with  General  Electric  Co.  corporate 
public  relations  in  nearby  Schenectady. 

But  once  the  exodus  started,  it  affected 
others  as  well.  Gerald  McLaughlin,  who 
worked  alongside  Dumas,  left  AP  to  work 
for  Gov.  Rockefeller,  almost  doubling  his 
salary  from  $15,000  to  $28,500.  When 
Rockefeller  retired  last  month  and  Lt. 
Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  took  over,  he  gave 
McLaughlin  a  fat  pay  raise. 

Robert  Fusco,  veteran  reporter  for  the 
Troy  Record,  left  for  more  money  with 
the  State  Assembly  staff  after  the  paper 
changed  ownership. 

Richard  C.  Mathieu,  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  A’ork  News,  took  a 
new  assignment  as  special  assistant  to 
Michael  O’Neill,  The  News’  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Robert  Shaw,  .AP  Capitol  reporter,  quit 
to  become  speechwriter  for  Dumas’  boss. 
Senate  majority  leader  Warren  .Ander¬ 
son. 

Also  absent  from  the  opening  session  of 
the  Legislature  this  year  were  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  reporter  John  Greene,  who  was 
83  when  he  died  a  few  months  ago,  and 
William  Farrell,  Times  bureau  chief  who 
left  the  hallowed  Capitol  halls  to  serve  his 
paper  in  its  midwest  bureau  out  of  Chica¬ 
go. 

LCA  leadership  is  now  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  Albany-based  newsmen.  Joseph 
Picchi,  Times  Union  reporter,  is  newly- 
elected  president. 

The  exodus  can  only  hurt  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  New  York  State  but  the 
lawmakers  and  government  officials  here 
say  they’re  better  serving  the  people  by 
getting  better  people — the  reporters — on 
their  staffs. 


Book  editor  seeks 
kitchen  cabinet 
for  review  staff 

Jonathan  Yardley  has  set  out  to  revamp 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald's  Sunday  book 
pages  by  recruiting  housewives  to  write 
reviews. 

“Break  the  dishwasher  habit,  ladies,”  he 
appealed  in  his  initial  column,  “Let  me 
hear  from  you;  you  will  get  the  same 
reception  as  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department.” 

Yardley  moved  to  the  Herald  from  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Neivs.  He  said 
he  discovered  there  “that  the  woods  are 
full  of  bright  people  with  provocative  in¬ 
sights  and  lucid  prose”  and  assembled  a 
staff  of  reviewers  of  professional  skills. 

“The  American  housewife,”  Yardley 
said,  “is  viewed  in  certain  literary  circles 
as  an  empty-headed  ninny,  but  the  truth 
is  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  women 
in  every  city  who  have  good  minds,  good 
educations — and  time  on  their  hands.” 

Yardley,  describing  himself  as  a  tinker- 
er,  also  promised  to  make  changes  in  the 
book  pages  to  make  them  serious,  in¬ 
formative  and  lively.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  include  a  column  in  which 
he  writes  about  himself. 

His  earlier  experience  embraced  a  year 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  specializ¬ 
ing  in  American  Literature  and  writing 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  several  mag¬ 
azines.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

• 

Thomson  acquires  daily 
in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 

Thomson  Newspaper  Ltd.  has  acquired 
the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-J oumal,  11,- 
600  circulation  daily,  established  in  1918 
by  the  late  L.  H.  Dingham. 

Purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 
Thomson  owns  33  other  daily  papers  in 
Canada. 

George  Dingman  Sr.,  and  George  C. 
Dingham,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  retiring  from  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  management  of  the  paper  but 
will  be  available  in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Laurence  J.  Beavis,  executive  editor, 
will  become  publisher  and  Daniel  0.  Ste¬ 
wart,  secretary-treasurer,  will  become 
general  manager. 

• 

Iowa  weekly  installs 
public  Town  crier’ 

The  publisher  of  the  Lone  Tree  (Iowa) 
Reporter  has  resurrected  the  town  crier 
news  voice — in  solid  state. 

Kenneth  J.  Nordstrom,  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  about  six 
months  ago,  has  hooked  up  a  tape  recor¬ 
der  to  a  leased  telephone  line  to  up  date 
news  for  the  900  Lone  Tree  residents. 

Nordstrom  dictates  school  menus,  dates 
and  times  of  social  and  civic  group  meet¬ 
ings  over  the  system  daily. 
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It’s  a  briefing  session. 

Our  purpose  is  to  brief  you  on  some  of  the  remarkable  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  taking  place  in  newspaper  equipment. 

I  On  the  input  side,  there’s  been  a  major  leap  in  technology.  With 

innovations  like  the  Harris  electronic  typewriters  and  editing 
terminals.  And  video  layout  systems.  All  trendsetting  develop¬ 
ments  leading  toward  totally  integrated  electronic  input. 

Significant  advances  have  also  been  made  on  the  output  side. 
With  highly-productive,  computer-controlled  phototypesetters. 
High-speed  offset  presses.  And  computerized  stuffing  machines  for 
’  high-speed  daily  and  Sunday  inserting. 

Our  aim  at  Harris  is  to  help  you  get  quality  newspapers  out  faster 

fand  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range  of  equipment  in  the 

business.  And  by  being  first  with  important  developments.  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


news-people 


Reed  McClure,  city-county  government 
reporter  for  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook — named  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  George  Collier,  who  will 
become  a  news  reporter  with  the  Ontario 
(Cal.)  Daily  Report.  McClure  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  for  his  “unquestioned  talents  as 
an  enthusiastic,  aggressive,  accurate  and 
objective  journalist.” 

•  *  * 

Richard  A.  Smith  has  retired  as  staff 
photographer  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 

Daily  Evening  Item.  Smith  served  the  pa¬ 
per  for  49  years. 

*  *  * 

Christo  N.  Nizamoff,  retired  editor  of 
the  Macedonian  Tribune — named  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  Indiana  Professional 

Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  Before  his  retirement  in 
1971,  Nizamoff  had  been  associated  with 
the  bilingual  Bulgarian-English  newspa¬ 
per  published  in  Indianapolis  for  42  years. 
*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Pearcy,  editor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Danville  (Ind.)  Gazette — win¬ 
ner  of  the  John  F.  Jenner  III  citizenship 
award,  given  annually  by  J.  F.  Jenner, 
Jr.,  a  Danville  newspaperman,  in  memory 
of  his  son. 

*  *  * 

Orrin  Wright — to  editorial  director  of 
the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press.  Wright,  pre¬ 
viously  editorial  director  of  the  Melius 
Newspapers  in  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  will 
continue  on  the  Melius  staff  as  editorial 
advisor. 


The  New  York  News  has  announced 
three  financial  promotions:  Robert  C. 
Schneider — to  controller.  Jack  L.  Di- 
Giovanni — to  auditor,  and  Richard  W. 
Stanton — to  manager  of  systems  and 
EDP. 

*  *  * 

Dorothea  T.  Apgar,  Baltimore  News 
American  fashion  editor,  has  won  the 
F.R.A.N.Y.  award  for  outstanding  report¬ 
ing  on  New  York  fashions. 

*  *  * 

Former  New  York  Neivs  reporter 
Francis  J.  McLoughlin  has  been  named 
deputy  police  commissioner  in  charge  of 
public  information  by  N.Y.C.  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Michael  J.  Codd.  McLoughlin 
succeeds  Richard  Kellerman,  another 
former  News  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tony  Zona,  police  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times — 
promoted  to  city  editor.  He  succeeds 
Janice  Roland. 

*  *  ♦ 

Roy  C.  Follett,  previously  promotion 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune — named  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  that  paper,  succeed¬ 
ing  Stephen  S.  Ingham,  who  has  joined 
the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  as  president  and 
publisher.  John  R.  Schacht,  formerly 
promotion  department  advertising  super¬ 
visor  at  the  Register  and  Tribune  takes 
over  as  promotion  manager. 


Diane  M.  Reed,  former  columnist,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  and  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  Huntington  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent, 
will  rejoin  the  paper  as  managing  editor. 
Ms.  Reed  was  public  relations  coordinator 
for  the  Huntington  Beach  Union  High 
School  District  from  1972  until  Januaiy, 
1974.  Her  husband,  Huntington  Beach 
public  information  director,  was  editor  of 
the  paper  ten  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  S.  Ingham,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune — named  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun.  He  succeeds  John  C.  Ginn,  who  has 
joined  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent 
and  Daily  Mail  as  president  and  publisher. 
This  information  appeared  incorrectly  in 
the  January  26  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We  are  sold  on  the 


sales  power  of  newspapers 
to  successfully  solve  advertisers’ 
sales  problems.  Branham  men  are 
expert  newspaper  salesmen 
. .  trained  to  help  advertisers  solve 
problems  and  attain  profit  goals. 

The  proper  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  can’t  be  beaten. 


*  *  ♦ 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  Publishing 
Company  has  announced  three  promotions 
in  the  woman’s  and  family  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  newspapers.  Joyce  Ellison 
has  been  named  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Macon  News  after  a  year  and  a  half  with 
the  paper.  Catherine  Lee  has  been 
named  home  and  family  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  and  News.  She  has 
been  associated  with  the  Telegraph  for 
five  years,  and  has  acted  as  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  since  the  retirement  of  Blythe  Mc¬ 
Kay  in  1972.  Cindy  Valentine  has  been 
appointed  woman’s  editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph,  where  she  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  woman’s  department  since  1972. 
*  «  * 

As  a  result  of  an  editorial  merger  by 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Sunday  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 
Lance  Parry  has  become  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Morning  Call  in 
charge  of  Sunday  operations  and  Leroy 
Heffelfinger  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  all  news 
operations. 

*  *  * 

William  Johnson,  former  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — ^to  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Flanagan,  editor,  personal 
business  department  of  Business  Week — 
elected  president  of  New  York  Financial 
Writers’  Association  Inc.  George  S. 
Wheeler,  Newsday  —  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Sidney  Rutberg,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  treasurer;  and  C.  Claiborne  Ray, 
American  Banker,  secretary-assistant 
treasurer. 
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Jeffrey  C.  Browne  has  been  promoted 
from  reporter  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  city  editor  at  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News.  Previously  an  English  and 
history  teacher  in  Rhode  Island,  Browne 
joined  the  News  in  1970. 

«  *  * 

Clark  P,  Stevens — to  copy  desk  at  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call. 

«  «  * 

Robert  A.  Popa,  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  has  been  named  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Detroit  Mayor  Young. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Tom  Chamberlain — to  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Fort  Stockton  (Tex.)  Pio¬ 
neer,  succeeding  Mary  Lea  Baker,  who 
will  do  advertising  layout  and  composi¬ 
tion. 


WILLIAM  C.  RANKIN  CHARLES  D.  COLLINS 


JEFFREY  C.  BROWNE 


BOB  EVANS 


Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt,  court  and  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  reporter  with  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  has  been  appointad  to 
the  staff  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger.  Before  joining  the  News,  Ros¬ 
enblatt  was  a  foreign  service  officer  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


Roger  Wilkins,  Assistant  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  from  1966  to  1969,  will  join 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Times 
May  1.  Wilkins,  41,  was  most  recently  a 
member  of  the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post.  He  was  program  direc¬ 
tor  for  social  development  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  from  1969  to  1971.  Robert 
C.  Maynard,  associate  editor  and  ombuds¬ 
man  of  the  Post,  will  succeed  Wilkins  at 
the  Washington  paper.  As  ombudsman, 
Maynard  monitored  and  assessed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Post.  Maynard,  who  has 
been  with  the  Post  since  1967,  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  in  1965  while  on  the  staff  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette. 


F.  Norman  Webb  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  is  retiring  after  44  years  as  a 
photographer. 


Tom  O’Donnell,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Boston  Globe  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle — to  chief  of  the  Manchester, 
Conn,  bureau  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 


JAMES  M.  HEDRICK  CINDY  VALENTINE 

Toronto  Star  Limited  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Lionel  C.  Mohr  as 
vicepresident,  marketing,  and  William 
C.  Rankin  as  vicepresident,  finance  and 
administration. 


Chesley  F.  Perry,  general  manager  of 
the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press — to 
publisher  of  that  paper.  He  has  been  with 
the  News-Press  since  1931. 


Newspaper-in-Classroom 
director  named  by  ANP  A 

Mrs.  Judith  D.  Hines  has  joined  the 
AN  PA  Foundation  staff  as  the  staff  con¬ 
sultant  for  educational  services.  She  will 
direct  the  Foundation’s  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  program. 

Mrs.  Hines’  varied  career  has  provided 
experience  in  many  fields  applicable  to 
her  future  work  with  NIC.  She  received 
her  B.A.  in  English  from  Duke  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  has  done  graduate  work  in  reading 
education  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  A 
short  professional  period  teaching  English 
in  the  intermediate  school  classroom  has 
been  followed  by  extensive  tutoring  at  all 
grade  levels. 

Mrs.  Hines  has  edited  newsletters  for  a 
business  firm,  the  Washington,  D.C.  Boy 
Scout  Council,  and  for  the  federal  Office 
of  Education  Career  Opportunities,  she 
served  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  that 
program,  which  sponsored  10,000  low- 
income  residents  as  public  school  para- 


Charles  Dickens  Collins,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  travel  editor  and  director  for  the 
past  30  years  of  the  Sentinel’s  annual 
sports-travel  and  boat  show,  has  retired. 
Martin  Hintz  succeeds  Collins  as  travel 
editor,  and  George  Schansberg,  a  retail 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Journal 
Company,  is  the  new  director  of  the  show. 


David  R.  Sharp,  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  and  Record — promoted  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 


Joe  Kendrick,  advertising  director  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Association. 


The  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald 
has  announced  two  staff  changes.  Bob  Ev¬ 
ans,  circulation  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  marketing  manager.  James  Mor¬ 
gan  Hedrick  has  been  named  circulation 
director.  Hedrick  was  previously  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
Lawrenceville,  Ga. 


The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal  has  announced  several  staff 
changes.  N.  Hilliard  Henson,  editorial 
page  editor,  has  retired.  June  Smith  has 
become  assistant  family  living  editor. 
Ellis  Sweatte,  industrial  and  oil  re¬ 
porter  for  the  paper,  has  resigned  to  go 
into  public  relations. 


William  Sherman,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  News,  has  won  the  annual 
newspaper  award  of  merit  from  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Press  Club  of  N.Y.C.  for  his  series 


Columnist  Grace  Foote  has  retired  af¬ 
ter  fifty  years  with  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News. 


on  medicaid  abuses. 

*  *  * 

Julius  J.  Heller,  71,  photographer  of 
gangster  “Legs”  Diamond  hours  before 
his  slaying  in  Albanj%  has  retired  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News-Union  Star  after  56  years 
with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Steven  Eastin,  23 — named  editor  of 
the  Cheyenne  Wells  (Col.)  Ranger 
Leader.  He  succeeds  C.  V.  Mills,  who  be¬ 
comes  news  coordinator  of  the  Betz  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Lamar,  Col. 


professionals  while  they  were  given 
academic  training  toward  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation.  Her  responsibilities  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  observe  and  converse  with 
the  administrators  of  experimental  class¬ 
room  programs  throughout  the  nation. 
She  wrote  articles  and  reports  concerning 
these  efforts,  and  aided  in  setting  up  con¬ 
ferences  to  exchange  information  on 
methodology  and  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  directed  toward  change  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Recently  Mrs.  Hines  has  been  a  member 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  ARIES  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  management  consultant  firm. 
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geles  Times-Mirror  Co.,  the  Copley  Press, 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  and  several  newspapers 
in  San  Diego  County. 

The  amicus  curiae  brief  was  prepared 
by  a  San  Diego  law  firm,  which  pointed 
out  “the  disastrous  impact  that  a  ruling 
upholding  the  El  Cajon  ordinance  would 
have  on  the  press  and  the  public  in  the 
exercise  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  both 
directly  in  the  City  of  El  Cajon  and  as  a 
precedent  el.sewhere.” 

Other  communities,  including  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  have  been  considering  restric¬ 
tive  newspaper  vending  rack  legislation. 

El  Cajon  City  Attorney  Lynn  McDougal 
argued  unsuccessfully  that  the  city  was 
exercising  its  right  to  enforce  a  regulato¬ 
ry  measure  under  its  police  powers  pro¬ 
hibiting  commercial  sales  on  sidewalks, 
and  was  not  infringing  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  since  human  vendors  were 
permitted  to  continue  selling  papers. 

Judge  Orfield  ruled  that  “dissemination 
of  ideas  and  opinions  by  newspapers  can¬ 
not  be  construed  as  the  same  as  selling  of 
commodities  on  the  streets,  which  are 
natural  and  proper  places  for  such  disse¬ 
mination.  Freedom  of  speech  is  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  press  alone, 
but  for  all  of  us.  It  is  a  basic  truism  that 
freedom  to  circulate  publications  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  dissemination  of  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions.” 


PRESS  CLUB  HOME  —  Tidewater  Press  Club 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  has  selected  this  as  its  new 
home,  concluding  a  six  month  search  that  began 
with  the  club's  founding  in  August  1973.  The 
location  is  in  the  rear  of  a  civil  war  era  building 
which  is  partially  occupied  by  the  Auslew  Art 
Gallery  at  112  College  Place  in  downtown 
Norfolk.  Restaurant,  bar  and  lounge  facilities 
have  been  leased  from  the  gallery,  with  an 
option  to  expand  into  ballroom  facilities  at  a 
later  date. 


NAMED  EDITOR  —  Ed  Tunstall  (above)  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  New  Or/eons  Tlmes- 
Picayune.  A  22-year  veteran  with  the  Associated 
Press,  Tunstall  succeeds  ARTHUR  F.  FELT  JR., 
who  is  retiring  after  38  years  with  the  Times- 
Picayune.  Tunstall,  a  native  of  Mobile,  Ala.  and 
a  graduate  of  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans, 
has  been  chief  of  bureau  in  New  Orleans  since 
1969. 


Calif,  newsrack 
law  is  declared 
unconstitutional 


Newspaper  publishers  are  continuing 
their  meetings  with  government  repre- 
.sentatives  in  their  drive  for  a  universal 
price  of  l.jO  Lire  (24  cents)  for  daily 
newspapers  following  the  government’s 
agreement  to  permit  an  increase  from  90 
to  100  Lire  l)eginning  January  13. 

To  show  their  displeasure  with  the  new 
minimum  increase,  all  major  newspapers 
on  January  16  appeared  in  a  limited 
eight-page  format  with  a  statement  by  the 
publishers:  “Today  your  newspaper  ap¬ 
pears  at  100  lire,  the  price  which  was 
recognized  and  promi.sed  in  1971.  With 
present  costs  the  newspaper  which  you 
are  used  to  reading  must  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  150  lire.  That  of  today  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  can 
offer  you  at  the  price  now  authorized.” 

Prior  to  Christmas,  the  publishers  had 
unilaterally  announced  an  increase  to  120 
Liie  with  a  higher  price  of  1.50  Lire  for 
the  Monday  editions  for  which  Sunday 
labor  prices  must  be  paid.  (Monday  edi¬ 
tions  are  devoted  largely  to  soccer  and 
other  sports  news.)  The  government,  how¬ 
ever,  forced  the  publishers  to  give  up  the 
announced  increa.se. 


The  Dayton  Daily  Neivs  editorial  asso¬ 
ciation,  has  ratified  new  economic  terms  in 
its  contract  with  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Members  approved  the  one-year  agree¬ 
ment  under  an  economic  reopener  clause 
by  a  five-to-one  ratio. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  with  the 
80-member  association  call  for  average 
wage  boosts  of  6.7  per  cent.  The  largest 
increases  were  received  by  writers  and 
photographers  with  five  or  more  years  of 
experience.  They  receive  wage  hikes  of 
$18.50  a  week. 

The  .\ssociation  also  made  substantial 
increases  in  overtime  demands.  Writers 
may  now  elect  to  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  one-half  or  compensatory  time 
off  at  the  same  rate  for  required  overtime 
work.  Previously,  compensatory  time  off 
was  granted  on  a  straight-time  basis. 

The  company  also  agreed  to  pay  14 
cents  a  mile  for  use  of  personal  cars. 

The  association  agreed  to  allow  the 
company  to  employ  up  to  five  apprentice 
journalists  to  be  upgraded  from  clerks. 

The  upgrading  from  these  categories  is 
seen  as  an  important  tool  for  bringing 
minorities  and  women  into  journalist 
ranks. 

Brad  Tillson,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
association,  termed  the  economic  reopener 
one  of  the  best  settlements  in  the  history  Calvin  Williams,  53,  who  the  Berlin 
of  the  association  despite  its  failing  to  Foreign  Press  .Association  lists  as  an  em- 

meet  initial  annual  wage  demands  averag-  ploye  of  the  Amsterdam  News  in  New 

ing  nearly  20  per  cent.  York  City,  was  arrested  in  West  Berlin  on 

The  association  also  represents  copy  suspicion  of  spying  for  E.  Germany.  The 
i-eaders,  some  editors,  photographers,  art-  U.S.  Mission,  reports  .AP,  confirmed  that 
ists,  librarians  and  clerical  workers  at  the  Germans  were  holding  Williams  but 
The  Daily  News.  would  give  no  details. 
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-An  ordinance  in  the  suburban  city  of  El 
Cajon  banning  newspaper  vending  racks 
from  public  sidewalks  was  declared 
unconstitutional  January  25  in  a 
precedent-setting  verdict  by  a  San  Diego 
Superior  Court  judge. 

The  El  Cajon  City  Council  last  summer 
ordered  removal  of  the  sales  containers  on 
grounds  they  were  unsightly,  constituted  a 
safety  hazard  to  pedestrians,  and  violated 
a  general  principle  of  selling  commodities 
on  sidewalks. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Franklin  Orfield 
ruled  that  in  the  context  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  free  speech  rights  of  disseminating 
information,  the  El  Cajon  arguments 
were  not  compelling. 

Only  one  newspaper.  The  Door,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  underground  journal,  originally 
contested  the  ordinance,  and  was  denied  a 
preliminary  injunction  by  another  judge 
last  September.  The  case  was  ordered  to 
trial  January  25  on  a  petition  for  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction,  which  was  granted  by 
Judge  Orfield. 

In  the  one-day  hearing,  an  amicus  cu¬ 
riae  (friend  of  the  court)  brief  was  filed 
by  the  296-member  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  -Association  and  several  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  in  support  of  The  Door’s 
arguments,  presented  by  .American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  counsel. 

The  CNPA  was  joined  by  the  Los  An- 


Newsprint  shortage  over, 
proclaims  Gannett  head 

The  newsprint  shortage  is  over. 

So  said  Allen  Neuharth,  president  of 
Gannett  Company,  in  a  meeting  with  news 
media  and  Wall  St.  financial  analysts  last 
week  in  Elmira,  N.Y.  attending  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  Laser-Graph  sys¬ 
tem  (E&P,  Jan.  26). 

“Newsprint  supply  is  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  Gannett,”  he  said,  “nor  should  it 
be  for  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Neuharth’s  appraisal  of  the  newsprint 
situation  is  in  contrast  to  what  others 
have  been  saying.  For  example,  at  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Orlando  in  November, 
Rick  Tuttle,  Rochesiter  (N.Y.)  Democrat- 
Chronicle,  and  chairman  of  an  APME 
committee  studying  the  shortage,  told  edi¬ 
tors  “1974  will  be  tight.”  He  predicted 
that  the  short  supply  situation  would 
probably  not  improve  until  1975. 

Neuharth  is  optimistic  about  the  expect¬ 
ed  performance  of  his  publishing  proper¬ 
ties  (52  newspapers)  in  1974.  After  con¬ 
cluding  a  successful  ’73  with  a  6.21% 
linage  gain,  he  projects  an  ad  volume  gain 
this  year  of  2-5%. 

Overall  circulation  figures  were  also  up 
for  Gannett  in  the  year  concluded.  The 
company’s  dailies  increased  subscribers  by 
2.6%,  while  Sunday  circulation  climbed 
2.7  %  above  the  previous  year. 

Looking  at  the  12  months  ahead,  the 
Gannett  chief  said,  “Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  we’ll  have  a  good  year.  If  price  con¬ 
trols  are  removed  it  could  even  be  a  very 
good  year.” 

If  the  latter  happens,  and  Neuharth 
supports  their  removal,  he  predicted  there 
will  be  a  strong  movement  in  new’spaper 
publishing  on  the  rate  side,  less  exciting 
on  the  volume  side.  “Then  it  would  be  a 
year  when  dollars  are  more  important  to 
watch  than  linage  figures,”  he  added. 


New  newsprint 
process  reduces 
costs,  pollution 

A  new’  papermaking  process  that  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  all  the  wood  in  the  tree  is 
reported  by  Edward  H.  Faw’sett,  assistant 
to  the  president,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
Neivs. 

The  new  process,  which  is  identified  as 
TMR  (Thermo  Mechanical  Refiner)  pulp, 
is  described  by  Fawsett  in  the  January 
issue  of  Newspaper  Controller  magazine. 

Thermo  Mechanical  Refined  pulp  results 
from  the  addition  of  heat  and  pressure  to 
the  conventional  mechanical  refining  pro¬ 
cess.  “The  result,”  according  to  Fawsett, 
“is  a  greatly  improved  groundwood  pulp. 
A  combination  of  ‘stone’  groundw’ood  and 
TMR  groundwood  develops  a  superior 
groundwood  pulp  with  greatly  improved 
strength,  smoothness,  opacity  and  bright¬ 
ness.” 

For  these  reasons,  Fawsett  said  chemi¬ 
cal  pulp  content,  a  major  cause  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  can  be  “dramatically  reduced.” 

Development  of  TMR,  he  said,  means  a 
breakthrough  of  consequence  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  side  of  the  newsprint  market. 

“First,  it  means  better  utilization  of 
forest  products.  Under  existing  processes, 
chemical  pulp  is  produced  at  yields  of  50 %! 
from  a  given  tonnage  of  wood,  and  stone 
groundwood  is  selective  as  to  what  portion 
of  a  tree  it  can  use.  So  the  end  result  of 
both  pulp  processes  under  present  meth¬ 
ods  is  pollution  and  waste.  But  TMR  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  chips,  sawdust  and  refuse, 
i.e.,  all  the  wood  in  the  tree.  So  TMR 
promises  a  dramatic  reduction  of  pollution 
and  waste. 

“Second,  capital  costs  for  groundwood 
pulp  development  are  much  less  than  for 
chemical  pulp.  This  can  mean  an  increas¬ 
ing  pulp  supply  through  utilization  of  re¬ 
tained  funds  from  improving  industry 
earnings.  In  other  words,  a  return  to  the 
‘built-in’  industry  capacity  for  expan¬ 
sion,  without  total  dependence  on  new'  in¬ 
vestment  capital.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem  of  needed 
capital — merely  an  easing  of  one  of  the 
current  problems. 

“Third,  those  plants  still  committed  to 
sulphite  pulp,  especially  in  eastern  Cana¬ 
da,  which  is  a  major  production  source, 
will  have  funds  previously  committed  to 
pollution  abatement  that  will  be  available 
for  production  purposes  if  diverted  to  ad¬ 
ditional  groundwood. 

“Finally,  for  the  user,  TMR  means  a 
better  quality  newsprint.” 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER  —  Mrs.  Barbara 
W.  Williams  (above),  news  editor  of  Focus,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Greenville  News  as 
editorial  page  assistant  and  columnist.  "Accord¬ 
ing  to  regional  and  national  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations,  Mrs  Williams  is  perhaps  the  first  black 
woman  to  be  a  full  time  member  of  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  a  major  Southern  newspaper  and 
becomes  one  of  a  very  few  black  editorial  page 
writers  in  the  United  States,"  the  News  said  in 
announcing  the  appointment. 


Court  access  expanded 
in  Miami  Herald  libel  suit 

In  a  case  involving  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  week 
that  a  newspaper  also  may  be  sued  in  a 
county  where  it  does  business,  not  just  in 
the  county  where  the  news  rolls  “hot  off 
the  presses.” 

The  case  involved  an  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy  suit  filed  twice  in  DeSoto  County  by 
Emmett  Perdue  and  his  wife,  Mattie, 
against  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
for  an  article  carried  in  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  magazine.  Tropic.  The  suit  was 
moved  to  Dade  County  (Miami)  both 
times  and  dismissed  there. 

The  district  court  of  appeals  upheld  the 
Dade  circuit  court  which  ruled  there  w’as 
no  cause  of  action  in  DeSoto  County  be¬ 
cause  the  Herald  did  not  do  business 
there.  In  doing  so,  the  court  majority 
ruled  that  libel  action  can  be  filed  in  only 
one  of  four  localities:  The  county  where 
the  newspaper  is  first  published;  the  place 
where  the  publisher  keeps  an  office  or 
outlying  bureau  for  business  transactions; 
a  city  or  county  where  the  newspaper  has 
a  news  bureau;  a  point  where  the  news¬ 
paper  is  sold,  either  by  home  delivery  or 
retail  sales. 


Press  representative 

LaLinda  La  Motte,  former  reporter  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
and  more  recently  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Oklahoma  City  newswoman,  has  been 
named  press  representative  by  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma. 
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Publishers  turn  attention 
to  Ghiglione’s  ‘black  book’ 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

While  afternoon  panels  of  the  January 
25th  meeting  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  were  listed  on  the 
program  under  the  calm,  pedantic  title  of 
“News  Reporting”,  it  was  a  “black  book” 
that  got  discussion  time. 

The  “black  book”  is  a  colloquial  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  newly  released  “Evaluating 
the  Press — The  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Survey”.  Its  contents  fanned 
the  discussion  at  Newton,  Massachusetts 
into  mingled  sharp  criticism,  praise,  and/ 
or  resigned  acceptance.  The  “black  book” 
designation  came  about  in  part  with  the 
black  and  white  design  of  the  cover. 

The  book,  mailed  from  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts  six  days  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  meeting  of  publishers,  editors  and 
staffers  by  editor  Loren  Ghiglione,  had  in 
the  words  of  one  of  Norman  Runnion’s 
staffers  at  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily 
Reformer,  created  more  excitement 
around  his  plant  than  any  book  since 
“Forever  Amber.”  Another  executive  said 
he  sat  up  for  three  nights  reading  the 
survey  and  found  it  “exhilerating.” 

Editor  Ghiglione  arrived  mid-day  Fri¬ 
day  to  face  his  colleagues,  having  skipped 
the  Thursday  evening  hospitality  and  the 
morning  session  because  he  “had  a  paper 
to  get  out” — the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  which  had  fared  extreme¬ 
ly  well  in  survey  evaluations. 

Good  and  bad  marriage 

The  morning  speaker,  following  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  association,  was 
James  C.  Thomson  Jr.,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  nearby  Harvard 
University.  Thomson,  in  remarks  titled 
“Good  News  about  a  Bad  Marriage”, 
viewed  current  contentious  relationship 
between  government  and  the  press  as  a 
“life  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the  system” 
and  warned  against  proposed  solutions. 

He  viewed  the  “bad  marriage”  as  a 
mutual  courtship”,  in  itself  not  a  bad 
thing”  depending  on  the  values  of  part¬ 
ners  involved.  Officials  court  the  press 
and  the  press  courts  officials  in  a  “long¬ 
term  affair,  sometimes  a  one-night  stand”, 
the  danger  being  that  the  press  is  more 
vulnerable  to  seduction,  Thomson,  a 
former  State  Department  official,  com¬ 
mented. 

In  seven  years  in  Washington,  he 
learned  more  from  reporters  than  they 
learned  from  him,  Thomson  added,  al¬ 
though  admitting  it  was  a  “reasonably 
good  trade-off.”  The  government/press 
relationship  has  an  educational  role,  with 
the  press  serving  as  “opener”  of  closed  or 
clogged  communications,  and  also  as  an 
“early  warning  system”  about  skulldug¬ 
gery  the  Nieman  head  observed. 

“Government  and  the  media  are  still 
very  much  alive  and  kicking  and  so  is 
Congress,”  Thomson  said  and  with  some 
historical  quotes,  concluded  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  was  not  solved  in  1779  and  has 
not  been  solved  up  to  now. 


Runnion,  who  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Brattleboro  Reformer,  another  paper 
which  fared  very  well  in  the  evaluations, 
opened  the  under  20,000  circulation  round 
table  with  a  comment  that  credibility  is 
important  in  the  big  news  story  of  the 
day — the  energy  crisis.  “How  do  you  relay 
information  to  readership  when  we  are  all 
confused  ourselves?” 

Before  Ghiglione  arrived,  the  discussion 
revolved  around  relating  local  and  nation¬ 
al  news  in  energy  problems.  The  news 
executives  generally  termed  the  energy 
crisis  uppermost  in  reader  interest. 
George  Gladding,  Barre  (Vt.)  Times- 
Argus  general  manager,  said  the  news 
should  be  identified  in  terms  of  people’s 
daily  lives,  and  another  speaker  said  “get 
news  staffers  out  of  meeting  halls  into  the 
street”.  It’s  “massive  shock  now,  not  ‘fu¬ 
ture  shock’  ”  was  another  interjection. 

Gladding  termed  the  “black  book”  re¬ 
port  a  “healthy  undertaking”  suggesting 
it  would  improve  press  credibility  and 
“show  we  give  a  damn.”  A  lot  of  people 
disagree  with  the  evaluation  of  their  own 
paper,  but  think  other  evaluations  are  ok, 
he  added. 

In  the  general  free-wheeling  round,  one 
newsman  observed  that  public  interest  in 
the  press  has  almost  gotten  to  the  point  of 
“fascination”  and  asked  whether  col¬ 
leagues  were  going  to  publish  their  own 
evaluations.  When  the  question  was  put 
“How  many  agree  with  their  own  evalua¬ 
tion?”,  seven  members  out  of  30  in  the 
room  at  the  time  raised  their  hands 
promptly. 

Complaints  directed  at  Ghiglione  by  his 
peers  included  what  was  termed  varying 
standards  applied  by  evaluators,  opinion 
that  evaluations  should  have  been  signed, 
that  problems  in  competitive  situation 
were  overlooked,  that  there  were  mistakes 
or  omissions  in  quotations. 

‘Team  essays’ 

Another  member  deplored  the  “perma¬ 
nence”  of  the  study,  noting  that  the  bright 
journalism  graduate  will  study  the  report 
before  applying  for  a  job  at  a  particular 
paper.  Frequently,  comments  heard  were 
that  the  criticisms  are  already  a  year  old 
and  that  changes  have  been  made  since 
visits  of  evaluators  to  the  participating 
papers  early  in  1973. 

Ghiglione,  answering  quitely,  said  that 
some  return  visits  had  been  made  to  vari¬ 
ous  papers  before  the  essays  were 
finished,  and  that  the  writing  was  a 
“team”  effort,  also  reflecting  study  of  each 
paper  for  a  six-week  period. 

Some  smaller  papers  probably  got  off 
lighter,  he  said,  adding  that  the  older  the 
evaluator  was  the  kinder  he  seemed  to  be 
to  smaller  papers. 

“How  do  you  find  a  happy  medium,  a 
happy  mix  of  international,  national,  and 
local  news?”  asked  Malcolm  Brown,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Groton  (Conn.)  News,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  tha  “black  book”  some 


papers  were  praised  for  emphasis  on  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  news  and  criti¬ 
cized  for  local  news  mix;  while  others 
were  praised  for  local  news  and  criticized 
on  national /international  mix.  Gladding 
commented  that  the  mix  vary  from  day  to 
day. 

One  incisive  criticism  of  the  discussion 
was  issued  by  a  man  who  interjected, 
“This  puts  us  right  in  the  reader’s  seat — 
it’s  the  same  thing  the  reader  directs  at 
us.  We  had  one  landmark  report  and  the 
poor  reader  has  us  at  him  every  day.” 

The  same  comment  emerged  when 
Ghiglione  was  summoned  to  visit  the  over- 
20,000  circulation  group,  where  the  barbs 
were  sharper.  Cautioned  one  peace-maker, 
“We  do  this  to  people  all  the  time — now 
we’re  getting  all  atwitter  when  it  happens 
to  ourselves.”  For  that  observation  in  the 
general  round  of  informal  talking  over 
each  other,  the  fellow  got  a  reply  “You’re 
a  fine  one  to  talk,”  thrown  his  way. 

Amid  the  banter  who  would  or  wouldn’t 
publish  the  overflow  and/or  his  evalua¬ 
tion,  one  query  to  the  study’s  editor  was 
how  about  sending  tear  sheets  to  be  pasted 
up  and  ‘  thrown  in  for  filler”,  and  then 
not-entirely-tongue-in-cheek  was  heard 
amid  laughter.  A  suggestion  to  buy  up  the 
extra  copies  and  burn  them. 

Bart  Barnes,  acknowledging  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  himself  in  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press  essay  as  a  “pugnacious  publisher”, 
declared  that  he  considers  the  survey 
“very  healthy  for  all  of  us”  and  added, 
“I’m  pleased  we’re  in  it.” 

Deane  C.  Avery,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  London  Day,  thanked  Ghiglione  for 
attending.  “The  discussion  has  been  pro¬ 
vocative,”  he  noted.  “We  admire  your 
courage  in  coming.” 

“Evaluating  the  Press”  (E&P  January 
26)  is  the  largest  such  survey  of  the  daily 
press  ever  made  in  the  United  States  and 
was  funded  by  the  John  and  Mary  Markle 
Foundati9n. 

• 

Press  time  delayed 
for  Ground  Hog  Day 

The  Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit  delayed 
delivery  of  6,500  copies  of  its  morning 
paper  February  2  to  give  “complete  cover¬ 
age”  to  Groundhog  Day. 

The  paper,  after  100  years,  switched 
from  an  evening  paper  to  a  morning  pa¬ 
per  last  October. 

Sunrise  on  February  2  fell  at  8:28  a.m., 
well  past  the  paper’s  6:30  a.m.  local 
delivery  time,  so,  general  manager, 
George  Sample  3rd  said,  “we  didn’t  deliv¬ 
er  locally  until  9  a.m.  to  give  complete 
coverage  to  this  very  important  event. 

Last  year  25  newsmen  watched  to  see 
what  the  local  groundhog  would  do  on 
Groundhog  Day. 

• 

Downe  sells  his  stock 

Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
controlling  stockholder  of  Downe  Com¬ 
munications,  publisher  of  Family  Weekly 
and  Ladies  Home  Jaurnal,  has  agreed  to 
sell  his  1.5  million  common  shares  of  stock 
to  Charter  Co.,  a  holding  company  with 
interests  in  land,  oil  and  finance. 
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1972 
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1972 


1973 

November 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade, 

Family  Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaiine 
approximate  linage  as  follows; 

•Parade — 62,831 
fFamily  Weekly-64,709 

1973  1972 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  _  3,186,962  3,447,936 

•Beacon  Journal-S  . ...  1,402,350  1,503,379 

Grand  Total  .  4,589,312  4,951,315 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Beacon  Jour- 
nal-e  This  year  3,186,962  includes  35,160 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  This  year  1,407.350 
includes  117,120  lines;  Last  year  1,503,379 
includes  88,620  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

t Knickerbocker  News- 

Union  Star-e  .  1,704,577  1,867,677 

Times  Union-m  .  2,162,003  1,840,805 

•Times  Union-S  .  913,308  1 ,062,550 

Grand  Total  .  4,779,888  V7I,032 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,920,986  3,794,466 

Journal-e  . 4,602,107  4,821,153 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  2,118,153  1,950,418 

Grand  Total  . 10,641.246  10,566.037 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e  This 
year  4,602,107  includes  189  068  lines; 
Last  year  4,821,153  includes  259,909  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  ....  896,895  949,087 

News  American-e  ....  1,657,349  1,678,226 

Sun-m  .  2,136,618  1,949,985 

Sun-e  .  2,533,270  2,625,834 

Sun-S  .  1,920,188  1,894,524 

Grand  Total  .  9,144,320  9,097,656 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri¬ 
can-S  This  year  896,895  includes  77,616 
lines;  Last  year  949,067  includes  192,168 
lines. 

News  American-e  Last  year  1,678,226  in¬ 
cludes  25,100  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  . .  2,852,727  2,855,494 

•Advocate-S  .  862,063  862,242 

Grand  Total  .  3,714,790  3,717,736 

NOTE;  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,970,838  2,960,769 

fRecord-S  .  1,120,360  1,063,183 

Grand  Total  .  4,091,198  4,023,952 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  Th's 
year  2.970  838  includes  242,228  I'nes; 
Last  year  2  9M,769  includes  315.357  lines. 

Record-S  Th's  year  1,170  360  includes 

161.680  Pnes;  Last  year  1,063,183  includes 
185,080  lines. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,875.253  1,796  938 

•Press-S  .  633  480  646,714 

Grand  Total  .  2,508,733  2,443,652 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,540,186  1,513,732 

News-e  .  2,869  782  2,886  127 

•News-S  .  1,215  721  1,149,033 

Grand  Total  .  5  625  189  5  548  892 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  This 
year  2,869,282  includes  50,491  lines;  Last 
year  2,886,127  includes  70,133  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  Amer*can-d  ..  I,4'’8  537  1  548  836 
Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  1,330,109  1.293  237 

Globe-e  .  1849  270  I  996  2' I 

Globe-m  .  2  36' 90'>  7  705  479 

•Globe-S  .  2  524,495  2  641  238 

Grand  Total  .  9  494  3'3  10,185  001 

NOTE:  Globe-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE'  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad- 
vertise'-S  This  year  I  330  109  includes 
376  605  lines'  Last  year  I  293,237  includes 
326,288  lines. 
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BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-e  .  1,221,594  1,287,670 

•Courier  Express-S  _  1,347,818  1,483,874 

News-e  .  3,453,717  3,643,548 

Grand  Total  .  6,023,129  6,415,092 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Courier  Ex¬ 
press-S  This  year  1,347,818  includes  30,- 
000  lines;  Last  year  1,483,874  includes 
43,800  lines. 

News-e  This  year  3,453,717  includes 
112,320  lines;  Last  Year  3,643,548  includes 
123,704  lines. 

Courier  Express-e  This  year  1,221,594  in¬ 
cludes  2,927  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  3,267,233  3,077,242 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  2  365,388  2,407,346 

Observer-m  .  3  031,960  3,031,798 

•Observer-S  .  1,090,008  1,040,270 

Grand  Total  .  6,487,356  6,479,414 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
Last  year  3,031,798  includes  23,456  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquire-m  .  3  445  392  3,985,543 

Enquirer-S  .  1,477,155  1,889,689 

Post  &  Times  Star-e  ..  2,856,751  3,148,581 

Grand  Total  .  7  779  298  8  573  813 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post  &  Times 
Star-e  Last  year  3,148,581  includes  15,120 
lineS' 

NOTE:  Enquirer  &  Post  &  Times  Star  did 
not  publish  Nov.  24  through  26,  1973,  due 
to  strike  conditions. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-M  .  3  466,587  3  449  807 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1.961,481  2,067,016 

Press  e  .  3,137,629  3  182,896 

Grand  Total  .  8,565  697  8  699,719 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer- 
m  This  year  3,466  587  includes  195,586 
lines;  Last  year  3,449,807  includes  175,651 
lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  1,961481  in¬ 
cludes  67  842  lines;  Last  year  2,067,016 
includes  85.404  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  3,137,629  includes  512,- 
345  lines;  Last  year  3,182,896  includes 
488,345  lines. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,644,124  3,687,162 

Disoatch-S  .  2,014,454  1,946.218 

Citiien  Journal-M  ....  1 ,390464  14 1 1, 892 

Grand  Total  .  7,049,042  7,045,272 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Oispartch-e 
This  year  3,644,124  includes  25.200  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,431.180  4.134,434 

News-S  .  1438,708  1.656  107 

Times  Herald-e  .  4,021.211  4,188.779 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1 ,634. 1 86  1 ,737,970 

G-and  Total  . 11,525,285  11,717  290 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  This 
year  4  431,180  includes  238.178  lines;  Last 
year  4  134,434  includes  113  408  lines. 
News-S  This  year  1,438,708  includes  112,- 
229  lines;  Last  year  1,656,107  includes 

116.320  lines. 

T'mes  Herald-e  This  year  4.021.21 1  In¬ 
cludes  148  4M  lines;  Last  year  4,188,779 
includes  139,815  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,634,186  in¬ 
cludes  113,356  lines;  Last  year  1,737,970 

includes  74,080  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,740,883  2,889,232 

News-e  .  2,941,684  3,116,611 

•News-S  .  1,033,110  1.151,647 

Grand  Total  .  6,715,677  7,157,290 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  This 
year  2,941,684  includes  50,828  lines. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3,923.234  3,685,910 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ... .  913,013  868,163 

Post-e  .  4,241,756  4,189,617 

Post-S  .  1,881,591  1,871,283 

Grand  Total  .......  10,959,594  10,614,973 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  This 
year  4,241,756  includes  157,941  lines;  Last 
year  4,189,617  includes  175.335  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2  361.586  2,110,253 

•Free  Press-S  .  1,229,568  1,030,317 

News-e  .  3,778,397  3.809,949 

News-S  .  1,936,109  1,991,191 

G'and  Total  .  9,305,660  8.941,710 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
This  year  2  361,586  includes  268,003  lines; 
Last  year  2.110,253  includes  298.701  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  year  1.229,568  includes 
315,304  lines;  Last  year  1,030,317  includes 
347,210  lines. 
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News-e  This  year  3,778,397  includes  317,- 
201  lines-  Last  year  3,809,946  includes 
478,727  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,936,109  includes  235,- 
193  lines;  Last  year  1,991,191  includes 
263,371  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,933,213  1,954,814 

•Times  News-S  .  816,648  831,309 

Grand  total  .  2,749,861  2,786,123 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  Sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  Linage  of  one  edition.  Times-e 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,510.050  4,517,618 

•News-S  .  1,630,510  1,655,533 

News-sat  .  1,037,583  857,361 

Grand  Total  .  7,228,143  7,030,512 

NOTE:  News-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  This 
year  4,510,050  includes  151,150  lines;  Last 
year  4,517,618  includes  10^038  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,668,627  1,882.189 

•Journal  Gazette-S  ....  833,967  811,541 

News  Sentinal-e  .  2.264,327  2,504,538 

Grand  Total  .  4,766,921  5,198,268 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star  Telegram-m  .  2,133,844  2,239,276 

Star  Telegram-e  .  2,986  769  3,230,297 

•Star  Telegram-S  .  1,397,826  1,402,623 

Press-e  .  390,149  386,906 

t  Press-S  .  253,625  183,051 

Grand  Total  .  7,162,213  7,442,150 

NOTE:  Press-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,405,249  2,171,293 

Bee-S  .  926,115  827,960 

Grand  Total  .  3,331,364  2,999,253 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,931,100  2,675,561 

•Courant-S  .  1,647,948  1,574,663 

Times-e  .  1,696,666  2,019.682 

tTimes-S  .  536,283  472,378 

Grand  Total  .  6,811,997  6,742,281 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S  This 
year  1,647,948  includes  255,568  lines;  Last 
year  1,574,663  includes  129,600  lines. 

Times-S  This  year  536,283  includes  42,440 
lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  3,061,450  2,853,930 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  3,275,234  3,016,274 

•Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1,145,029  965,171 

Grand  Total  .  7,481,713  6,835,375 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  4,840,581  5,156,118 

Chronicle-S  .  2,066,773  2,102,159 

Post-m  .  4,722,807  4,471,974 

•Post-S  .  1,516,914  1,495,836 

Grand  Total  . 13,147,075  13,226,087 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e 
This  year  4,840.581  includes  543,798  lines; 
Last  year  5,156,118  includes  659,889  lines. 
Chronicle-S  This  year  2,066,773  includes 
129,380  lines;  Last  year  2,102,159  includes 
238,586  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  4,722,807  includes 
363,562  lines;  Last  year  4,471.974  includes 
488,226  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,516,914  includes  137,381 
lines;  Last  year  1,495,836  includes  173,200 
lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,943,178  2,774,834 

Star-m  .  3,171,726  3,066,129 

Star-S  .  1,878,028  1,872,729 

Grand  Total  .  7,992,932  7,713,692 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  3.651  811  3,485,555 

Times  Union-S  .  1,177,267  1,016,215 

Journal-e  .  2,016,009  1,908.114 

Grand  Total  .  6,845,087  6.409,884 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,809,749  2,997.192 

Star-e  .  1,448  188  1,841,763 

Star-S  .  1,182,557  1,365,936 

Grand  Total  .  5,440,494  6,204  891 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  This 
year  1,448,188  includes  156,151  lines;  Last 
year  1,841,763  includes  139,181  lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazetle-m  ..  1,738,934  1,849,605 
•Arkansas  Gazette-S  . .  622,068  692,570 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  ..  823,991  968,288 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  .  317,426  309,764 

Grand  Total  .  3.502,419  3,820,227 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  . .  2,845,049  3.184,736 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  815,655  911,750 

Grand  Total  .  3,660,704  4,096,486 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  Sold  in  combinat  on;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  This  year  2,845,049  includes  437,- 
656  lines;  Last  year  3,184,736  includes 
486,774  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  This  year 
815,655  includes  16,720  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsday-e  .  3,666,565  3.572,643 

Newsday-S  . .  916,673  702,925 

Grand  Total  .  4,583,238  4,275,568 


NOTE:  Part-run  advert  sing — Newsday-e 
This  year  3,666,565  includes  598.645  lines; 
Last  year  3,572,643  includes  633,640  lines. 
Newsday-S  This  year  916.673  includes 
194,893  lines;  Last  year  702,925  includes 
76,761  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  7.805,755  7.245,313 

Times-S  .  3,875,529  3,810,064 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  1,170,539  l,0£8.059 
Herald  Examiner-S  _  389,183  386,370 

Grand  Total  . 13,241,006  12,509,806 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  7,805,755  includes  2,157.852  lines; 
Last  year  7,245,313  includes  1,518,107 
lines. 

Times-S  This  year  3,875.529  includes 
1,333,550  lines;  Last  year  3,810,064  in¬ 
cludes  1,390,608  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,240,278  1,314,305 

tSun-S  .  625,938  709,178 

Grand  Total  .  1,866,216  2,023,483 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,474,740  1,390,524 

News-e  .  1,403,130  1,421,069 

•Telegraph  S  News-S  ..  596,359  518,574 

Grand  Total  .  3,474,229  3,330,167 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Telegrahp-m 
This  year  1,474,740  includes  27,620  lines. 
News-e  This  year  1,403,130  includes  22,- 
364  lines. 

Telegraph  S  News-S  This  year  596,359 
includes  15.424  lines. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,538,934  1,443,603 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  540,239  603,824 

Grand  Total  .  2,079,173  2,047,427 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  3.140.827  2,990  372 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,258  358  1,196  187 
Press  Scimitar-e  .  2,159,256  2,153,242 

Grand  Total  .  6,558,441  6,339,801 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Press  Sc’mi- 
tar-e  This  year  2,159,256  includes  97,973 
lines;  Last  year  2,153.242  includes  202  038 
lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 


Herald-m  .  5,800,937  6,343,612 

Herald-S  .  2,748,975  2,587,118 

News-e  .  2,646,558  2,621,473 

Grand  Total  . .jl, 196,470  11,552,203 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  this 
year  5,800,937  includes  153,836  lines; 
Last  year  6,343,612  includes  239,291  lines. 
Herald-S  this  year  2,748,975  includes 
91,550  lines;  Last  year  2.587,118  includes 
153,604  lines. 

News-e  This  year  2,646,558  includes  48,600 
lines;  Last  year  2,621,473  includes  52,920 
lines. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,005,951  1,926,684 

Journal-e  .  4,596,491  4,327,371 

Journal  s  .  2,289,753  2,243,879 

Grand  Total  .  8,892,195  8,497,934 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 

This  year  2,005  951  includes  18,615  lines; 
Last  year  1,926,684  includes  23,442  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Journal**  This  y*ar  4,596,491,  includes 

204,258  lines;  Last  year  4,327,371  includes 
23,442  lines. 

Journal-S  This  year  2,289,753  includes 

169,143  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,002,732  2,244,801 

fribune-S  .  I,8»3,293  2,004,979 

Star-e  .  3,045,247  3,539,788 

Grand  Total  .  6,891,272  7,789,568 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  This 
year  2,002,732  includes  63,004  lines;  Last 
year  2,244,801  includes  64,299  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  year  1,843,293  includes 

30,799  lines;  Last  year  2,004,979  includes 
41,208  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  3,045.247  includes  534,538 
lines;  Last  year  3,539,788  includes  720,631 
lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 1,867,742  1,849,396 

•Bee-S  .  450,389  462,630 

Grand  Totals  .  2,318,131  2,312,026 

NOTE:  Bee.e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,611,187  2,593,640 

rennessean-m  .  2,607,914  2.545,101 

Tennessean-S  .  1,102,341  962,648 

Grand  Total  .  6,321,442  6,101,389 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  _  4,107,918  3,930,627 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,555,161  1,569,395 

States  &  Item-e  .  2,476.201  2,355,739 

Grand  Total  .  8,139,280  7,855,761 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Pica¬ 
yune-S  This  year  1,555,161  includes  99,568 
lines;  Last  year  1,569,395  includes  160,860 
lines. 

States  t  Item-e  This  year  2.476,201  in¬ 
cludes  17,294  lines;  Last  year  2,355,739 
includes  18,307  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,388,496  3,606,290 

Times-S  .  3,847,528  3,913,230 

News-m  .  2,479,572  2,836,067 

News-S  .  2,595.864  2,780,903 

Post-e  .  1,397,223  1,269,208 

Grand  Total  . 13,708,683  14,405,698 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  This 
year  3,847,528  includes  449.585  lines; 
Last  year  3.913,230  includes  468,796  lines. 
News-m  This  year  2,479,572  includes 
822.841  lines;  Last  year  2,836,067  in¬ 
cludes  1,017,962  lines. 

News-S  This  year  2.595,864  includes 
1,541,048  lines;  Last  year  2,780,903  in¬ 
cludes  1,741,815  lines. 

NOTE:  News  did  not  publish  Nov.  6  and 
7.  1973  due  to  strike  conditions. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 


Star  Ledger-m  . !  3,l'69’,642  3,255,668 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,998,264  1.966,194 

Grand  Total  .  5,167,906  5,L2I,862 


NOTE:  Part-run  advert'sing — Star  Ledger- 
m  This  year  3,169  642  includes  89,815 
lines;  Last  year  3,255,668  includes  59,698 
lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,998.264  in- 
eludes  7,968  lines;  Last  year  1,966,194 
includes  44.640  lines. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  .  4,193,940  4  347  112 

•Register-S  .  1,253,483  r,294',988 

Grand  Total  .  5,447,423  5,642,100 

NOTE:  Register-e  and  Register-m  Sold  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  ed.tion, 

Register-e  is  shown. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 


Sentinel  Star-d  .  4.368,703  3,639,666 

•Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,560,480  1,587,582 

Sfar-e  .  _  3,222,976 

Grand  Total  . 5,929,183  8,450,224 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentlnel-m 

Last  year  3.639,666  includes  496,960  I  nes. 
Sentinel-S  This  year  1,560,480  includes 

172,197  lines;  Last  year  1,587,582  in¬ 
cludes  186,864  lines. 

Star-e  Last  year  3,222.976  Include  353,028 
lines. 

Sentinel  Star-d  This  year  4,368,703  in¬ 
cludes  533.610  lines. 

NOTE:  Star-e  ceased  publication  Jan.  20, 
1973;  Sentinel-m  became  the  Sentinel 
Star-Daily  effective  Jan.  22.  1973. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletln-e  .  3,523,022  3,696,546 

•Bulletin-S  .  1,442,518  1,665,454 

Inquirer-m  .  2,672,701  2,710,903 


1973  1972 

Inquirer-S  .  2,599,291  2,567,059 

News  *  .  1,249,868  1,283,610 

Grand  Total  . 11.487,400  11,923,572 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  This 
year  3,523,022  includes  1,092,916  lines; 
Last  year  3,696,546  includes  1,057,326 
lines. 

Bulletin-S  This  year  1,442.518  includes 
564,487  lines;  Last  year  1,665.454  includes 
675,049  lines. 

Inquirer-m  Th's  year  2,672,701  includes 
421,089  lines;  Last  year  2,710,903  includes 
401,080  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  2,599,291  includes 
716,970  lines;  Last  year  2,567,059  in¬ 
cludes  641,275  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republlc-m  .  4,919,977  4,502,692 

Repubic-S  .  1,732,111  1,677,922 

Gaiette-e  .  4,871,075  4,561,106 

Grand  Total  . 11.523,163  10,741,720 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  S 

Sun  Telegraph-m  ...  1,227.572  1.367,763 

Press-e  .  2,256,304  2,374,061 

•Press-S  .  1.855,555  1.807,982 

Grand  Total  .  5,339,431  5,549.806 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  This 
year  2,256,304  includes  86,015  lines;  Last 
year  2,374,061  includes  38,400  lines. 
Press-S  Last  year  1,807,982  includes 

50,160  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,191,659  2,317864 

Journal-m  .  1,935,347  2,094,626 

Journal-S  .  1,612,407  1,653,950 

Grand  Total  .  5,739,413  6,066  442 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 

This  year  2,191,659  includes  121.404  lines; 
Last  year  2  317,866  includes  104,660  lines, 
NOTE:  Journal-m  published  five  days  a 
week  only,  effective  Dec.  2.  1972. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1.718.536  1,720,320 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Ledger-e  This 
year  1,718,536  includes  60,605  lines;  Last 
year  1,720,320  includes  69,216  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Tlmes-m  .  1,860,066  1,836,606 

•Times-S  .  684.637  574,183 

World  News-e  1,787,947  1,977,091 

Grand  Total  .  4,332.650  4,387,880 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  1,860.066  includes  119.201  lines; 
Last  year  1,836,606  includes  175.889  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  684,637  includes  I  440 
lines;  Last  year  574,183  includes  25,600 
lines. 

World-News-e  This  year  1,787,947  in¬ 
cludes  73,648  lines;  Last  year  1,977,091 

includes  119,480  lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  2,412,062  2,349,824 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-S  .  1,151,588  1,318,373 

Times  Union-e  .  2,190,697  2,142,717 

Grand  Total  .  5,754,347  5,810,914 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Democrat  S 
Chronicle-S  This  year  1,151,588  includes 

32,712  lines;  Last  year  1,318,373  includes 
23.442  lines. 

Times-e  This  year  2,190.697  includes 

9.600  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3.295,540  2,814  240 

Bee-S  .  1,034,285  1,023,094 

Union-m  .  2,052,580  2,024,257 

tUnlon-S  .  293,230  303,403 

Grand  Total  .  6,675,635  6,164,994 

NOTE:  Part  -run  advertising — Bee-e  This 

year  3,295,540  includes  17,765  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  ..  1,697.006  1,911,313 

Globe  Democrat-we  . .  668  523  593,970 

Post  Dlspatch-e  .  2,247,315  2,575.975 

•Post  D  spatch-S  .  1,718,376  1.919,370 

Grand  Total  .  6,331,220  7,000,628 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  Published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globe  Demo¬ 
crat-m  This  year  1,697,006  includes 

183,517  lines;  Last  year  1,911,313  in¬ 
cludes  212,683  lines. 

Globe  Democrat-we  This  year  668,523 
includes  8,595  lines;  Last  year  593,970 
includes  14,446  lines. 

Post  Disnatch-e  This  year  2,247.315  in¬ 
cludes  135.446  lines;  Last  year  2,575,975 
includes  188.125  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  This  year  1,718,376  in¬ 
cludes  211,714  lines. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  2,712,652  2.699,101 

Times-m  .  5,080,177  4,427,970 

•Times-S  .  1.899,558  1,730,690 

Grand  Total  .  9,692,387  8,857,761 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  5,080,177  Includes  1,310  41 1  lines; 

last  year  4,427,970  includes  765,988  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  1.899,558  includes 

415  470  lines;  Last  year  1,730,690  includes 
296,701  lines. 


1972 

eludes  12,727  lines;  Last  year  1,148,970 
includes  16,474  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  .  2,149.494  2,095,683 

News  Tribune-S  .  847,911  663,634 

Grand  Total  .  2,997,405  2,759,317 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,834,980  1,865.158 

•Democrat-S  .  621,468  613,562 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

E«press-m  .  2,776.092  2,795,803 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,007,532  936,410 

Express  News-sat .  468,077  335.621 

NeWe  .  2,193.378  2,195,050 

Uiqht-e  r. .  2,990,043  3,276,023 

•  LIqht-S  . 1,160,999  1,176,105 

Light-sat.  : .  338,738  233,207 


Grand  Total  . 10.934,859  10,948,219 

NOTE:  Express-m.  News-e  and  Light-e, 
Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 


Sun  (see  note)  .  2,562,668  2.66I,B3& 

•Sun-S  .  655,692  678,638 

Grand  Total  .  3,218,360  3.340,474 


NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold 
in  combinat'on;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertisi'’a — Sun-M  Th's 
year  2,562,668  includes  77,523  lines;  Last 
year  2,661,836  includes  61,968  lines. 

Sun-S  This  year  655,692  includes  17.441 
lines;  Last  year  678.638  includes  21,828 
lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,536,010  3.156,163 

•Union-S  .  1.456,008  1.452,303 

Tribune-e  .  4,163.092  3,824,380 


Grand  Total  .  2,456,448  2,478,720 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Democrat-e 
This  year  1,834,980  includes  18,445  lines; 
Last  year  1,865,158  includes  23,388  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  4,096,690  4,006,440 

Tribune-S  .  1,270,223  1,317,744 

Times-e  .  2.418,026  2,542,230 

Grand  Total  .  7,784,939  7  866,414 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Tribune-m 
This  year  4,096,690  includes  218.678  lines; 
Last  year  4,006.440  includes  270,126  lines. 

TRENTON.  N  J. 

Times-e  .  1,836,525  1,791.665 

fTmes  Advertlser-S  ...  1,074,233  1,179,238 

Trentonian-m  .  1,424,957  1,317,381 

Grand  Total  .  4,335,715  4,288,284 

NOTE:  Times-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Times  Adver- 
tiser-S  This  year  1.074,233  includes  17.- 
775  lines;  Last  year  1,179,238  includes 

23,428  lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  5  345.345  5,141,309 

•Post-S  .  2,020,859  2.245.297 

Star-News-e  .  3,034,584  3,050,230 

tStar-News-S  .  1,016,774  1,146,225 


Grand  Total  .  9,155,110  8,432,846 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronlcle-m  . .  2,274.754  2.307.026 

Examiner-e  .  2,369,668  2,362,379 

Examiner  & 

Chronlcle-S  .  1,189,292  1,219,282 

Grand  Total  .  5,833,714  5,888,687 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,807,644  4,985,847 

News-e  .  4,432,603  4,253,344 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1.517,985  1,451,864 

Grand  Total  . 10,758,232  10,691,055 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 

This  year  4.807.644  includes  175.453  lines; 
Last  year  4.985,847  includes  179.440  lines. 
News-e  This  year  4,432,603  includes 

175,453  I'nes;  Last  year  4.253,344  includes 
159,957  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  ..  1,761,296  1,761,946 
•Post  Intelligencer-S  ..  634,212  622,143 

Grand  Total  .  2,395,508  2,384.089 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-* .  15,229.945  1,572,668 

Times-m  .  2,251,898  2,206,!  34 

Times-S  .  887,054  969,293 

Grand  Total  .  4,661,897  4,748,495 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  2,262,368  2,024.421 

•Tribune-S  .  819,886  741,218 


Grand  Total  . 11.417,562  11.583,061 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Star-News-S 
This  year  1,016,774  includes  19.125  lines; 
Last  year  1,146,225  includes  24,816  lines. 
NOTE:  Post  did  not  publish  comolete  edi¬ 
tions  for  Nov.  3.  4  and  5.  1973  due  to 
strike  conditions.  On  these  days  the  is¬ 
sues  consisted  of  partial  sections  some 
of  which  were  printed  prior  to  strike 
date. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American  (See  Note)  .  1,678.787  1,648,962 
fRepublican-S  .  946,729  944,699 

Grand  Total  .  2,625,516  2.593,661 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
American-e  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3.341  197  3,310,238 

Times-e  .  2.852,730  2,884,735 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,452.155  1,386,009 

Grand  Total  .  7,646,082  7,580,982 

NOTE:  Times-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Post-m  This 
year  3,341,197  includes  31,187  lines. 
Times-e  This  year  2,852,730  includes  31,- 
189  lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  .  .  1,817,395  2,041,327 

NOVEMBER  1973 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


Grand  Total  .  3,082,254  2,765,639 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Tribune-e  This 
year  2,262,368  includes  26,024  lines;  Last 
year  2,024,422  includes  32,566  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  year  819,886  includes  16,- 
105  lines;  Last  year  741,218  includes  46,- 
152  lines. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review-m  .  1,681,012  1,616.433 
•Spokesman  Review-S  .  646,726  687,794 

Chronicle-e  .  1,749,092  1,662,348 

Grand  Total  .  4.076,830  3,966,575 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  2,251,311  2,398,165 

•Herald  American-S  942,423  902,407 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,202,924  1,148,970 

Grand  Total  .  4,396.658  4,449,542 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  Th's  year  2,251,311  includes  14,903 
lines;  Last  year  2,398,165  includes  23,237 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  This  year  942,423  jn- 
cludes  15,832  lines;  Last  year  902.407  in¬ 
cludes  18,188  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  1,202,924  in- 

EDITOR  &.  PU 


ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  News-e  .  571  270  631,582 

American  News-S  .  225,932  222,026 

Grand  Total  .  797,202  853,608 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,350,696  1,497,974 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  1,864,688  1,782,774 

Camera-S  .  463,715  471,261 

Grand  Total  .  2.328.403  2,254,035 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,658,244  1,810,424 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  6,025,571  5  643  279 

Tribune-S  .  2,853,599  2,570,656 

Grand  Total  .  8,879,170  8,213,935 

News-e  .  2,250,029  2,429,628 

Sun-Times-m  .  3,336,350  3,475,728 

Sun-Times-S  .  1,692,471  1,921,642 

Grand  Total  .  5,028,841  5.397.370 
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1973 


1972 


1972 


1973 


1973 

1972 

Today-«  . 

991,569 

1,042,364 

Today-S  . 

— 

528,750 

Grand  Total  . 

991.569 

1.571. 114 

NOTE:  Linage  of  Chicago  Newspapers  is 

measured  by  George  Neustadt, 

Inc. 

COLUMBUS 

.  GA. 

Engulrer-m  . 

1.252,398 

1,395,884 

Ledger-a  . 

1,336,816 

1,303,946 

Ladger-Engu!rer-S  . 

306,040 

306,866 

Grand  Total . 

2,895.284 

3,006,696 

DAVENPORT. 

IOWA 

Times-Democrat-e&m  .. 

3,175,536 

3,252,956 

Time$-Democrat-S  . 

688,548 

533,946 

Grand  Total  . 

3.864.084 

3,786,902 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragister-m  . 

910,479 

858,106 

Tribuna-e  . 

1,358.879 

1,542,258 

Grand  Total  . 

3.119.535 

3.261.677 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Ragistar-S  in- 

cluda$  This  vaar  143,747;  Last  yaar 

138,136  linas. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Naws-Tribuna, 

Harald-m,a  . 

1,061.508 

1,073,205 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

710,374 

670,197 

Grand  Total  . 

1,771,882 

1,743,402 

GARY.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

1.963.687 

2,089,452 

Tribuna-S  . 

795,194 

806,277 

Grand  Total . 

2,758,881 

2,895,729 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Harald-a  . 

852,124 

893,480 

Harald-S  . 

378,602 

357,098 

Grand  Total  . 

1,230,726 

1,250,578 

LETHBRIDGE 

,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

1,109,996 

1,153,248 

LINCOLN. 

NEB. 

Journal-Star-d&S  . 

2.028,628 

2,095,996 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts:  96,712 

linas  in 

1973;  231,308  linas  in 

1972. 

LOCKPORT 

.  N.Y. 

UnioH'Sun  and 

Journal-a  . 

731,388 

821,380 

LOUISVIUE,  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  . 

2.930,713 

2,869.284 

Timas-a  . 

2,719,179 

2,877,045 

Couriar-Journal 

&  Timas-S  . 

1,586,987 

1,670,939 

Grand  Total  .  7.23i,879  7,417,268 

NOTE;  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
6-column  basis,  but  converted  to  .8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  published 


and  reported  above  on  9-column  basis. 


MADISON, 

WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  . 

2,423.575 

2,440,879 

Stata  Journal-m  . 

2,484,391 

2,417,254 

Stata  Journal-S . 

749,903 

700,021 

Grand  Total  . 

5,657,869 

5.558,154 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  . 

1,267,938 

1,196,258 

Journal-a  . 

1,181,698 

1,106,910 

Grand  Total . 

2,449,636 

2,303,168 

MONTREAL, 

QUE. 

Gazatta-m . 

1,793,379 

1,760,497 

Star-a  . 

3,471,787 

3,434,718 

La  Davoir-m  . 

560,797 

513,350 

Le  Dimanche* 

Mat'n-S  . 

325,951 

400,079 

NOTE:  La  Dimancha  Matin  (62,214  linas). 

Includas  "Parspactivas 

"  and  inserts. 

NASHUA. 

N.H. 

Talagraph-a  . 

1,208,781 

1,261,382 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journal-Couriar-m  . 

1,517,140 

1,833,459 

Ragistar-a . 

2,137,582 

2,044,471 

Ragistar-S  . 

1 ,344,894 

1,534,478 

Grand  Total . 

4,999,616 

5,412,408 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-a-sat . 

575,274 

672,294 

NORFOLK. 

,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . 

3,520,398 

3.431,251 

Lad^ar-Star-a  . 

2,596,389 

2,583,934 

Virginian-Pilot-S . 

I.462.II6 

1,241,265 

Grand  Total  . 

7,578,903 

7.256,450 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Talagram-a,  sat.,  m  ... 

580.468 

577,178 

NOTE:  Family  Waakly  includad  78.652  l.nas 

1973;  76,790  linas  1972. 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  . 

2,421,446 

2,678,748 

Tribuna-S  . 

964,480 

1,042,076 

Grand  Total  .  3,385,926  3,720  824 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  91,168  lines  Par¬ 
ade,  Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1973.  Last 
year  includes  91,476. 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,889.076  1,880,728 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  652,318  637,526 


Grand  Total  .  2,541,394  2,518.254 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
67,956  lines  1973;  56,434  lines  1972. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,717,871  2,535,373 

Times-e  .  2,426,239  2,378,474 


1973 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,102,485  1.072,463 

Grand  Total  .  6,246,595  5,986,310 


NOTE;  Part-run  linage — Oklahoma  includes 
494,707  lines  1973;  494,707  lines  1972. 
Times  This  year  456,523  lines;  Last  year 
446,579  lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald.-m.e.S  ..  3,559,668  3,813,880 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeDrolt-e  .  2,555,892  2,256,756 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-m,e  .  1,219,123  1,259,658 

Star-News-S  .  272,913  366,266 


Grand  Total  .  1,492,036  1,625,924 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1,424,467  1,650,120 

Express-e  .  1,078,625  1,414,808 

Telegram-S  .  718,138  769,420 


Grand  Total . 3,221,230  3,834,348 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m.S  .  4,852,414  4,983,846 

Oregon  Journal-e  _  1,448,118  1,284,627 


Grand  Total  .  6,300,532  6,268,475 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  .  2,232,267  2,269,332 

News-Leader-e  .  2,290,842  2,357,893 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  1,337,801  1,249,184 


Grand  Total  . 5,860,910  5,876  409 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  incluoed. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  and 

Dispatch-m,e  .  2,820,973  2,818,336 

Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,156,454  1,205.207 


Grand  Total  .  3,977,427  4,023,543 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

nmes-e,S .  3,783,290  3,904,026 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 


South  Bay  Breaia-a  . . 

..  3,180,926 

3,731,574 

SYDNEY.  N.S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-e  ., 

..  1,168,295 

1,134,943 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Naws  Tribuna-a, S  _ 

..  2.779,588 

2,797,340 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

..  3.912.785 

3,756,218 

Tribuna-S  . 

..  1.354,051 

1,366,513 

Timas-a  . 

..  2.466.029 

2,534,032 

Grand  Total  . 

..  7,732,865 

7,656,763 

1972 

NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  637,710  722,138 

Blade-e  .  2,576,767  2,778,980 

Blade-S  .  1,290,843  1,220,984 


Grand  Total  . 4,505,320  4,722,102 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,671,656  1,764,700 

State  Journal-e  .  1,281,196  1,306,747 

Capital-Journal-S  .  500,332  515,823 


Grand  Total .  3,453,184  3,587,297 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-m  .  849,000  595,000 

Sun-S  .  268,000  — 


Grand  Total  .  1,117,000  595,000 

Star  e  .  5,165,497  4,843,204 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  3,142,678  3,369,380 

Citiien-e  .  3,163,202  3,357,648 

Star-S  .  932,134  940,170 


Grand  Total  .  7,238,014  7,667,198 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2,401,782  2,374,900 

Tribune-e  .  2,346,761  2,425,591 

World-S  .  892.516  890,742 


Grand  Total  .  5,641,059  5,691,233 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e .  2,276,344  2,375,744 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,512,245  2,369,408 

8eacon-e  .  1,101,920  808,840 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  ...  651,744  613,394 


Grand  Total  .  4,265,909  3.791.642 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-News-m4e  .  1,542,282  1,293,964 

Star-News-S  .  407,568  380,492 


Grand  Total .  1,949,850  1,674.456 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,930,614  2,079,728 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e  ..  1,629,348  1,775,660 

Journal-Winel-S  .  735,322  735,854 


Grand  Total  .  4,295,284  4  591,188 

NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,300,911  1,314,488 

Gaiette-e  .  I,2l9,in  1,271,823 

Telegram-S  .  997,385  1,189,006 


Grand  Total  .  3,517,469  3.775.317 


Southland  reports 
highest  net  income 
in  company’s  history 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  has  report¬ 
ed  for  1973  the  highest  income  and  re¬ 
venue  figures  in  the  company’s  33-year 
history. 

Preliminary  unaudited  figures  showed 
1973  net  income  of  $14,087,000,  or  $1.31 
per  share,  as  compared  with  the  $12,268,- 
000,  or  $1.15  per  share,  in  1972,  account¬ 
ing  for  an  income  increase  of  14.8  per 
cent. 

Total  revenues  for  the  year  totaled 
$100,229,000  as  compared  with  $92,046,000 
for  1972,  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  the 
company  reported  income  of  $3,950,000  on 
total  revenues  of  $26,044,000  as  compared 
wdth  income  of  $3,139,000  on  total  rev¬ 
enues  of  $24,604,000  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1972,  an  increase  in  income  of 
25.8  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  revenues 
of  5.9  per  cent. 

Southland,  which  operates  paper  mills 
at  Houston  and  Lufkin,  Texas,  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second  largest  newsprint  manufac¬ 


turer  with  principal  markets  in  the 
South,  Southw’est  and  Midwest. 

The  company  has  underway  at  Houston 
a  200,000-ton-a-year  newsprint  expansion 
scheduled  for  completion  this  year.  A  77,- 
000-ton-a-year  expansion  is  also  planned 
for  the  Lufkin  mill  by  mid-1976. 

• 

Statewide  ad  group 
formed  in  Louisana 

A  statewide  advertising  group  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Louisiana  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  group,  to  be  called  the  Louisiana 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  held 
its  first  meeting  on  January  12  in  Baton 
Rouge.  It  w’as  attended  by  about  23  ad 
executives,  representing  the  majority  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 

Officers  of  the  group  are:  Cade  Fugle¬ 
man,  retail  advertising  manager,  Alexan¬ 
dria's  Daily  Town  Talk,  president;  Ivy 
Cuttrer,  New  Iberian  Daily  Iberian  vice- 
president;  David  A.  Specht,  publisher, 
Minden  Press-Herald,  secretary. 

The  group’s  next  meeting  is  planned  in 
mid-March  in  Alexandria. 


Interest  in  tv  station 
sold  by  Boston  Globe 

Kaiser-Globe  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  Globe  Newspaper  Company  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe  reached  an  agreement 
whereby  Globe  Newspaper  Co.  will  sell  its 
10%  interest  in  Kaiser-Globe  which  oper¬ 
ates  WKBG-tv  Boston,  Channel  56  for  a 
new  note  of  $500,000  and  an  advertising 
credit  of  $270,000. 

The  Globe’s  investment  in  Kaiser-Globe 
was  $1,068,000  prior  to  the  exchange.  The 
resulting  loss  of  $298,000  representing  the 
difference  between  the  Globe’s  present  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  amount  received  from 
Kaiser-Globe,  will  be  recorded  by  Globe  in 
fiscal  1973  as  a  non-operating  item. 

• 

Ernie  Pyle  Hall  gift 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Hall  remodeling  fund  at 
Indiana  University  Bloomington  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $40,000  grant  from  newspaper 
publishers  Franklin  Schurz  Sr.  of  South 
Bend  and  Scott  Schurz,  Bloomington,  and 
three  Schurz  newspapers — the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  the  Bloomington  Herald- 
Telephone,  and  the  Bedford  Times-Mail. 
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MUSEUM  HONORS  NEWS  PHOTOS 


After  the  Arnot  Art  Museum  In  Elmira,  New  York,  de¬ 
cided  to  do  some  attendance-building  by  featuring  one- 
man  shows  for  local  artists,  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette’s  chief  photographer  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  show  from  his  day-to-day  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  area.  This  is  the  first  time  photography  has  been 
included  on  the  art  museum's  calendar. 

The  exhibition,  January  19-31,  celebrated  the  black  and 
white  photography  of  George  Lian,  who  has  been  with 
the  all-day  Star-Gazette  and  the  Sunday  Telegram  in 
Elmira  for  10  years.  Lian  had  been  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  photographer  before  that  and  had  started 
his  newsphoto  career  at  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald, 
with  time  out  for  aerial  photography  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II. 


CHINESE  FANTASY 


WINTER  FISHERMAN 


BRIDGET  SEES  HERSELF — During  a  fashion  show  assign¬ 
ment,  Lian  captured  the  enchanted  expression  on  the 
child's  face  as  she  saw  herself  tor  the  first  time  in  a  triple 
mirror. 


Of  quiet  mien  with  a  ready  smile,  George  is  regarded 
at  the  newspaper  and  in  the  area  as  a  "people"  photo¬ 
grapher  whose  work  is  characterized  by  warmth  and  vital¬ 
ity.  But  adds,  Salle  Richards  in  the  Star-Gazette  review 
of  the  show,  other  photographs  gave  a  clue  as  to  why 
Lian's  people  pictures  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  "Whether 
of  power  lines,  railroad  tracks  or  construction  cranes,  the 
pictures  have  an  aesthetic  appeal  beyond  the  simple 
statement  of  'this  is  a  crane' ."  The  show  was  both  "en¬ 
joyable  and  educational"  says  the  Star-Gazette  of  its 
staffer's  work. 
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CLASS  PORTRAIT — From  a  mod¬ 
ern  dance  assignment  at  Elmira 
College. 
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Washington  bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

^EW  YORK  TIMES 


The  Washington  bureau  of  the  Nerc 
York  Times  is  the  largest  in  the  nation’s 
capital  serving  a  single  newspaper.  It 
occupies  an  entire  floor  of  a  modern  office 
building.  Its  offices  are  colorfully  decor¬ 
ated,  have  wall-to-wall  carpets  throughout 
and  each  reporter  has  his  own  railed-in 
space  with  desk,  typewriter,  file  cabinet, 
and  wastebasket  painted  in  a  different 
color  than  the  one  in  the  office  of  his 
adjoining  colleague.  The  bureau  officials, 
of  course,  have  private  offices  that  could 
do  credit  to  the  board  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  bank. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  from  day  to  day 
how  many  Timesmen  are  covering  assign¬ 
ments  in  Washington  because  of  a  man¬ 
agement  policy  of  sending  correspondents 
from  the  home  office  or  from  other  for¬ 
eign  or  domestic  bureaus,  usually  special¬ 
ists  in  some  particular  field,  to  supple¬ 
ment  or  take  over  coverage  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  story. 

The  “hard  core”  of  the  news  staff  based 
on  Washington  and  regularly  assigned  to 
the  bureau,  normally  is  comprised  of  from 
65  to  70,  fluctuating  as  reporters  are 
transferred  to  other  assignments,  foreign 
or  domestic,  or  as  correspondents  come 
from  other  posts  for  permanent  assign¬ 
ment  in  Washington.  It  probably  is  not 
misleading  to  say  that  if  there  are  60 
people  on  duty  on  any  given  day,  at  least 
35  of  them  will  be  reporters.  The  rest  will 
be  editors,  deskmen,  columnists,  secre¬ 
taries,  clerks,  telephone  operators, 
teletype  operators,  librarians,  photogra¬ 
phers,  messengers  or  others  necessary  to 
produce  for  the  paper  of  record  all  the 
news  that  is  “fit  to  print.” 

Daniel  heads  bureau 


the  Watergate  or  a  White  House  news 
conference,  with  what  Daniel  calls  a 
“cluster”.  The  “cluster”  system,  which  is 
used  less  extensively  by  some  other  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus,  works  something  like 
this. 

Since  national  security  may  involve 
both  the  diplomatic  and  the  military 
fields,  the  “cluster”  may  include  Bernard 
Gwertzman,  specializing  in  foreign  policy, 
David  Binder,  who  came  from  Bonn  not 
long  ago  and  John  W.  Finney  and  Leslie 
Gelb,  who  edited  the  Pentagon  Papers  for 
the  Times,  at  the  Pentagon. 

If  the  subject  is  economic  policy,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  the  “cluster”  may 
comprise  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  specialist  in 
monetary  policy,  Eileen  Shanahan,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  taxation  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  Edward 
Cowan,  a  member  of  the  Times  editorial 
board,  who  keeps  track  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  “energy  crisis”,  conservation 
and  controls. 

Covering  the  Hill 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  “cluster”  normally 
includes  James  M.  Naughton,  Marjorie 
Hunter,  David  Rosenbaum  and  Richard 
Madden,  but  Madden  or  Naughton  may  be 
pursuing  news  at  the  White  House  at 
times,  collaborating  with  R.  W.  Apple, 
Jr.,  John  Herbers  and  John  Crewdson,  the 
regulars. 

Crewdson,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  part  of  the 
judiciary  cluster,  of  which  Warren 
Weaver,  Jr.,  is  the  Supreme  Court  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  of  which  Leslie  Oelsner,  re¬ 
cently  transferred  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  is  the  newest  member. 


reau,  specializes  in  foreign  aid,  and 
Harold  Schmeck  and  Richard  Lyons  in 
science. 

Linda  Charlton,  .Anthony  Ripley,  Wal¬ 
ter  Rugaber  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters  who  may  find  themselves  at  any 
time  attached  to  a  cluster  or  producing 
exclusives  on  their  own. 

The  bureau’s  principal  investigative  re¬ 
porters  are  Seymour  Hersch,  who  broke 
the  story  of  the  Mai  Lai  massacre,  and 
Denny  Walsh,  formerly  with  Life  maga¬ 
zine.  Each  has  delved  into  angles  and 
phases  of  the  Watergate  episode. 

The  bureau  has  several  very  competent 
women  reporters.  One  is  Eileen 
Shanahan,  previously  mentioned,  as  are 
Marjorie  Hunster  and  Linda  Charlton. 
Latest  addition  to  the  female  contingent  is 
Sally  Quinn,  lately  of  television’s  This 
Morning  show.  The  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Times  Sunday  Department  is 
Nona  Baldwin  Brown. 

It  hardly  seems  neces.sary  to  name  the 
columnists,  but  they  are  James  Reston, 
vicepresident  of  the  Times  who  con¬ 
tributes  three  columns  a  week,  Tom  Wick¬ 
er,  abso  a  three-columns-a-week  man,  and 
Russell  Baker,  whose  columnar  offerings 
are  in  a  lighter  vein. 

The  thousands  and  thousands  of  words 
of  news  that  must  pass  over  Phelps’  desk 
fast  enough  to  meet  early  deadlines  is 
more  than  one  man  can  handle.  So  Phelps 
has  several  assistants,  among  them  John 
Hemphill,  Douglas  Robertson,  William 
Robbins,  and  William  M.  Blair,  a  veteran 
Timesman  known  as  “F'armer  Blair”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  many  years  as  the  paper’s 
specialist  in  agricultural  news. 

The  Times  has  had  a  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  so  long  that  no  one  now  here  can 
remember  just  when  it  was  established. 
Richard  V.  Oulahan,  a  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist,  now  deceased,  was  head  of  the 
bureau  for  many  years,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  in  the  early  1930’s  by  Arthur  Krock, 
now  officially  retired,  but  who  comes  to 


The  head  of  the  bureau  is  Clifton  Dan¬ 
iel,  who  is  also  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Times.  He  supervises  the  operations  of 
the  bureau  and,  in  cooperation  with  Times 
editors  in  New  York,  charts  the  pattern  of 
Washington  news  coverage.  Now  and  then 
he  writes  a  front  page  piece  himself. 

The  news  editor,  who  directs  the  day  to 
day  activities  of  the  reporters  who  cover 
the  news  and  any  visiting  specialists  who 
may  be  in  town,  is  Robert  H.  Phelps.  All 
the  copy  produced  by  the  staff  passes  over 
his  desk  before  it  goes  to  the  wireroom  for 
transmission  to  New  York. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Washington 
staff  does  not  cover  beats  on  a  one-man 
basis  but  rather  covers  major  stories,  like 


Not  all  the  bureau  coverage  is  by  cl  us-  the  office  every  day,  where  he  writes 

ter,  however.  There  are  still  reporters,  books  and  an  occasional  article  for  -  the 

some  of  them  veterans,  who  cover  beats  or  paper.  Reston  followed  Krock,  and  he  was 

subjects  on  their  own.  John  D.  Morris,  for  succeeded  by  Wicker.  Max  Frankel,  now 

instance,  covers  news  of  consumer  inter-  the  Times  Sunday  Editor,  followed  Wick- 

est;  Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  the  oldest  reporter  er,  Daniel  took  over  when  Frankel  was 

in  point  of  service  still  active  in  the  bu-  transferred  to  New  York. 


Photo  by  Pat  Young. 

The  heads  of  the  New  York  Times  Washington  Bureau.  At  left,  Robert  H.  Phelps,  with 

Clifton  Daniel. 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

THE  nESTA  BOWL  BIRDDOG 


The  assignments  handed  to  a  newspaper 
promotion  man  often  include  a  weird  as¬ 
sortment  of  chores,  many  of  which  are 
totally  unrelated  to  the  production  of  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  linage  for  his 
newspaper. 

You  would  have  to  look  a  long  time, 
however,  to  find  a  more  offbeat  project 
than  that  handed  to  Bill  Shover,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette. 

Because  of  Shover’s  athletic  interests, 
he  was  handed  the  ball  and  told  to  “go 
find  a  top  collegiate  football  team  to  face 
the  Arizona  State  Sun  Devils  in  the 
Fiesta  Bowl.” 

Actually,  calling  Shover  a  sports  buff  is 
somewhat  of  an  understatement.  Bill’s  ac¬ 
tivities  run  the  entire  gamut,  from 
coaching  little  league  to  membership  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Arizona 
Sports  Foundation  and  the  board  of  the 
Basketball  Congress  International,  as  well 
as  the  advisory  board  of  the  Phoenix  Suns 
pro  basketball  team. 

The  search  for  ASU’s  adversary  in  the 
Fiesta  Bowl  started  the  second  week  in 
October,  when  Shover  and  other  members 
of  the  Fiesta  exec  committee  started  an 
elimination  involving  the  monitoring  and 
interviewing  of  twenty  top  collegiate 
teams.  Shover  left  his  office  in  downtown 
Phoenix  every  Friday  and  spent  a  long 
weekend  watching  the  games,  attending 
the  pre-game  rallies  and  festivities  and 
the  post-game  activities  as  well.  His 
travels  took  him  to  see  Kansas  and  Kan¬ 
sas  State,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Tennessee, 
Houston  and  Pitt. 

“My  contacts  with  newspapermen  in  the 
college  cities  were  invaluable,”  Shover 
said.  “Editors,  promotion  managers  and 
sports  writers  who  covered  the  teams  told 
me  where  to  find  the  power,  the  people 
associated  with  the  teams  who  could  com¬ 
mit  their  school  to  bowl  participation.” 

As  a  result  of  his  pre-game  briefings, 
Shover  would  entertain  the  coaches  at 
dinner  on  the  Friday  night  before  the 
game  and  tell  them  about  the  Fiesta 
Bowl.  During  the  game,  he  would  sit  in 
the  pressbox  and  after  the  game  visit 
with  both  coaches,  the  loser  as  well  as  the 
winner. 

“This  takes  a  lot  of  time,”  Shover  said, 
“but  it  is  time  well  spent  if  we  get  the 
right  team.” 

Shover  pointed  out  both  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Fiesta  Bowl,  including  the  fact  that 
Arizona  State  University  is  an  underrated 
football  team  with  far  more  talent  than 
generally  acknowledged,  one  that  could 
knock  the  brains  out  of  a  better-known 
team  with  a  higher  national  rating.  He 
also  had  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  the 
Fiesta  Bowl  didn’t  enjoy  national  televi¬ 
sion.  That  problem,  however,  may  disap¬ 
pear,  as  CBS,  noting  that  Fiesta  is  the 
only  bowl  game  other  than  the  Sugar  and 
Rose  Bowl  that  are  sell-outs,  and  ranking 
sixth  in  total  attendance,  is  giving  strong 
consideration  to  carrying  the  1974 
game. 


Shover  did  present  the  positive  plusses 
of  Fiesta,  pointing  out  Phoenix’s  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  playing  host  to 
visiting  teams,  the  attendance  of  hosts  of 
pro-scouts. 

“Like  Avis,  we  try  harder,”  Shover 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  he  and  other 
members  of  the  Fiesta  team-scouters  are 
highly  visible,  wearing  bright  yellow 
blazers  with  the  Fiesta  Bowl  patch  on  the 
pocket,  and  hand  out  Fiesta  shirts  as  gifts 
to  college  coaches  and  their  kids. 

“We  have  planned  activities  for  play¬ 
ers,  fans,  coaches  and  others  from  out  of 
town.  Some  bowls  give  visitors  the  room 
key,  tell  them  to  show  up  at  game  time, 
and  that’s  it.  That’ll  never  happen  in 
Phoenix.” 

By  Thanksgiving,  Shover  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  had  nailed  down  Pitt,  after  several 
other  prospects  had  received  bids  to  some 
of  the  better-known  bowls,  with  Houston 
and  Tulane  locked  up  by  the  Astro- 
Bluebonnet  and  North  Carolina  State 
going  to  the  Liberty  Bowl. 

After  a  process  of  elimination,  Shover 
called  Johnny  Majors,  coach  at  Pitt  and 
made  him  a  bid. 

“You’ve  got  yourself  a  team,”  Majors 
said. 

Pitt’s  team  packed  and  came  to  the 
Fiesta,  and  found  out  the  truth  about 
ASU,  winding  up  on  the  short  end  of  a 
28-7  score. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  you  would 
expect  Shover  to  be  resting  on  his  laurels, 
he  told  us  he  had  just  returned  from 
Seattle  and  the  National  Basketball  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  All-Star  game. 

“We’re  hosting  the  NBA  All-Star  game 
in  Phoenix  next  year,”  Shover  said. 

If  fast-growing  Phoenix  winds  up  a 
major  sports  city  with  big-league  teams  in 
all  sports,  don’t  be  surprised.  That’s  the 
direction  that  Bill  Shover  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  are  pointing. 

Phoenix  recognizes  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  too.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  named  Bill  Shover  “Man  of  the 
Year.” 


Modestly,  Shover  passed  the  credit  to 
his  newspapers.  “The  Fiesta  Bowl  could 
not  have  gotten  off  the  ground  had  it  not 
been  for  the  work  of  the  Republic  and 
Gazette,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  same  held  true  for 
virtually  every  other  major  community  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“We  try  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  myri¬ 
ad  collection  of  worthwhile  activities.  We 
sponsor  more  than  40  promotions  our¬ 
selves,  and  assist  probably  three-fold  that 
number  in  volunteer  roles,”  he  said. 

And  make  them  successful,  he  might 
have  added.  Like  the  Fiesta  Bowl. 

• 


Editor  is  elected 
head  of  ad  sales  group 

Carter  J.  Bennet,  editor  of  the  Millburn 
and  Short  Hills  (N.J.)  Item  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Cranford  (N.J.)  Citizen 
and  Chronicle  has  been  elected  president 
of  Quality  Weeklies  of  New  Jersey. 

Quality  Weeklies  is  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  more  than  50  news¬ 
papers  in  cental  and  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Also  elected  were  Frank  A.  Orechio, 
publisher  of  the  Xutley  Sun  and  Belleville 
Times,  vicepresident;  Donald  L.  Mulford, 
co-publisher,  Montclair  Times,  secretary; 
and  William  L.  Litvany,  general  manager 
Veroyra-Cedar-Gtove  Times,  treasurer. 

Quality  Weeklies,  which  maintains 
offices  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.,  placed 
more  than  2.5-million  lines  of  advertising 
in  its  51  member  newspapers  in  1973.  The 
papers  have  combined  paid  circulations  of 
300,000. 

Pat  Faiella,  general  manager  of  Quality 
Weeklies  of  New  Jersey  announced  that 
for  the  first  time,  bulk  linage  discount 
rates  would  be  offered  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

He  said  that  national  advertisers  could 
now  earn  an  unprecedented  extra  discount 
of  up  to  25%  off  lowest  card  rates  by 
using  24,000  lines  per  year  per  paper  on 
contract. 

Faiella  said  that  he  expected  that  wine 
and  liquor  accounts  would  view  the  inno¬ 
vation  with  particular  favor,  since  most 
are  multi-product  makers  or  importers. 
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Black  press 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


been  buying  paper  since  1930,  cut  oflF  all 
deliveries. 

Used  rejected  rolls 

Until  the  situation  eased  somewhat  re¬ 
cently,  Oliver  said,  the  Afro  papers 
bought  up  rolls  that  had  been  rejected  by 
Baltimore  and  Washington  newspapers. 
Some  lightweight  (28  and  30  pound) 
newsprint  was  used  and  people  in  the 
pressroom  didn’t  notice  any  difference. 

The  Afro  weeklies  held  advertising  con¬ 
tent  to  71  percent  which  resulted  in  delay¬ 
ing  publication  of  some  ads,  including 
those  from  Amtrak.  Oliver  said  he  antici¬ 
pates  a  tight  newsprint  supply  until  the 
Fall.  He  advocated  the  creation  of  an 
NXP.\  purchasing  pool  and  bank  to  help 
the  black  press  to  avoid  the  “black  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Oliver  observed  that  there  is  a  trend 
toward  acquisition  of  new  machinery  that 
cost  a  lot  less  than  personnel.  In  a  button¬ 
pushing  era,  he  said,  people  are  more  on 
the  ball.  They  are  paid  more  because  the 
job  qualifications  are  higher  than  those 
applied  for  oldtime  printers. 

James  L.  Hicks,  executive  editor  of  the 
\ew  York  Amsterdam  Neu'S,  confessed 
that  he  had  to  forsake  the  traditional 
editor’s  attitude  of  “academic  detach¬ 
ment”  from  business  office  problems  when 
the  newsprint  crunch  called  for  space  cur¬ 
tailment.  But,  he  added,  he  won  manage¬ 
ment  over  to  the  philosophy  that  there 
were  changes  “you  can’t  afford  not  to  do” 
rather  than  just  cut  out  things  “you  can’t 
afford  to  do.” 

For  longwindrd  writers 

He  stressed,  “you  can’t  afford  to  lose  on 
the  mustard  what  you  gain  on  the 
ketchup.”  In  short,  Hicks  advised,  don’t 
eliminate  essential  services. 

One  idea  that  was  greeted  with  ap¬ 
plause  was  the  Hicks  plan  of  using  only 
half-size  sheets  of  copy  paper.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  reporter  who  would  nor¬ 
mally  write  until  he  filled  the  full  sheet 
now  held  himself  to  the  half  sheet  because 
he  wouldn’t  want  to  take  the  trouble  of 
inserting  another  sheet,  with  carbon,  in 
the  typewriter. 

“The  net  effect,”  said  Hicks,  “was  to 
make  the  longwinded  guys  more  con¬ 
cise.” 

When  confronted  with  a  last  minute 
loss  of  news  space  to  classified  ads,  Hicks 
decided  to  salvage  most  of  the  overset 
(mainly  feature  copy)  by  running  it  in 
the  next  week’s  issue  under  this  heading, 
“Too  late  to  get  in— too  good  to  be  left 
out.”  An  editors  note  made  it  clear  what 
he  was  doing  and  no  readers  com¬ 
plained. 

Hicks  has  another  innovation  which  he 
commended  to  colleagues.  This  is  a  week¬ 
end  staff  “because  we  find  blacks  are  more 
in  motion  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than 
on  other  days).  Working  hours  are  being 
revised  so  that  several  newsroom  staffers 
will  handle  assignments  on  the  weekend 
40 


under  the  direction  of  Sara  Black,  a 
Howard  U.  graduate  who  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  managing  editor  after  17  years 
on  the  News  staff. 

The  Amsterdam  News,  a  92,000  .\BC 
weekly  which  was  purchased  for  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1971  by  Clarence  B.  Jones,  an 
investment  broker,  and  associates,  has  a 
contract  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  which, 
Hicks  said,  imposes  restrictions  on  oper¬ 
ations.  An  increase  in  management  per¬ 
sonnel,  he  explained,  is  limited  by  a  set 
ratio  to  lower  level  employes  and  only  35 
percent  of  the  editorial  content  of  the 
paper  can  come  from  outside  sources. 

“Guild  people,”  Hicks  said,  “measure 
every  issue  of  the  paper.” 

Hicks  said  the  owners  hope  to  establish 
a  complete  production  plant  for  the  News. 
Meanwhile,  printing  is  done  in  a  plant 
that  employs  union  help  but  is  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  The  president  of  “Big  Six”, 
Bertram  Powers,  has  told  the  News  man¬ 
agement  that  “he  doesn’t  care  if  they  are 
black,  green  or  yellow,”  he  insists  that  a 
printer  in  his  union’s  jurisdiction  must  be 
bound  by  the  same  terms  as  those  in  the 
agreements  with  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

The  Guild,  Hicks  said,  makes  no  conces¬ 
sions  for  weekly  newspapers.  “We  pay 
good  salaries,”  he  added,  “because  we 
have  to.” 

Home  delivery  plans 

In  other  sessions  devoted  to  circulation 
development,  executives  of  black  newspa¬ 
pers  described  how  they  are  establishing 
home  delivery  systems.  Many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  so-called  white  press  ahso  con¬ 
front  them. 

Arville  Jones,  treasurer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Tribune,  detailed  a  record-keeping 
system  that  involves  conversion  from 
manual  to  automatic  operations.  He  said 
the  main  obstacle  to  complete  changeover 
is  the  inability  to  provide  data  necessary 
in  ABC  audits  from  an  all-in-one  com¬ 
puter. 

In  closing  remarks  on  the  black  press — 
“catalyst  for  economic  change” — Dr. 
Goodlett  and  other  speakers  hailed  the 
contributions  that  Howard  University  is 
making  to  the  preparation  of  personnel  in 
all  fields  of  journalism. 

This  education  process,  Dr.  Goodlett 
noted,  is  essential  for  the  improvement  of 
the  black  press  as  a  business  because  so 
many  of  its  owners,  publishers  and  editors 
have  come  into  it  as  a  sideline  from  other 
vocations.  Profitable  structures,  he  said, 
have  been  developed  by  trial  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Now,”  he  concluded,  “it’s  a  good  day 
when  the  colleges  turn  out  graduate  spe¬ 
cialists  who  have  an  insight  into  business 
procedures.” 


PR  for  AAA  club 

American  Automobile  Association  has 
named  Louis  V.  Priebe,  formerly  a  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  with  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  counseling  firm  Carl  Byoir  &  As- 
socs.,  as  director  of  the  department  of 
public  relations. 

EDITO 


Strout’s  card  revoked 
by  Standing  Committee 

Richard  L.  Strout,  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  50  years  or  more,  has  been 
blacklisted  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents,  which  controls  accredita¬ 
tion  of  reporters  to  Congressional  Press 
Galleries,  because  he  has  appeared  on  a 
Voice  of  America  program  numerous 
times  and  been  paid  for  it.  The  action  has 
outraged  many  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Corps  who  hold  Strout  in  high 
esteem,  personally  and  professionally. 

Last  September  the  Standing  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Gene  Bernhardt  of  United 
Press  International  is  the  current  chair¬ 
man,  imposed  a  new  regulation  which  re¬ 
quired  reporters  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to 
“accept  payment  of  publicity,  advertising, 
or  promotion  work  for  any  individual,  cor¬ 
poration  or  organization  while  a  member 
of  the  press  galleries,  including  payment 
for  appearances  on  radio  or  television 
programs  sponsored  by  any  members  of 
Congress  of  the  Federal  government. 

Strout,  a  reporter  in  the  Wa.shington 
Bureau  of  the  Christ ia7i  Science  Monitor, 
appears  infrequently  on  the  VO.\’S  “Is¬ 
sues  In  The  News”  program  and  is  paid 
$55  for  each  appearance.  VO.\  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  During  1973,  Strout  ap¬ 
peared  four  times  and  received  a  total  of 
$240. 

As  a  result  of  the  revocation  of  his 
credentials,  Strout’s  name  will  be  dropped 
from  the  Congressional  Directory,  which 
he  considers  a  serious  handicap  to  his 
reportorial  work.  He  will  not  be  barred 
from  entering  the  Senate  and  House 
Press  Galleries  but  with  his  membership 
card  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  get  past 
Capitol  Police  who  guard  committee  rooms 
and,  if  the  President  is  in  the  Capitol,  he 
may  not  even  enter  the  building. 

Strout  already  has  taken  up  his  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  who 
declined  to  do  anything  in  his  behalf. 
recourse  still  open  would  be  to  sue  in  the 
courts  for  restoration  of  his  gallery  privi¬ 
leges,  an  action  he  is  reluctant  to  take. 

• 

Full  color  fight  photo 

The  .VcM’  York  Post  ran  a  page  one  full 
color  photograph  in  Tuesday  (January 
30)  edition.  The  photo,  by  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Vic  DeLucia,  showed  Muhammad 
.-Mi  landing  a  right  to  Joe  Frazier’s  jaw 
during  the  bout  Monday  night  (January 
28).  The  caption  told  readers  that  the 
photo  was  a  “forerunner  of  full  color 
news  and  feature  photos  and  advertise¬ 
ments”  in  the  Po.st.  As  reported  previous¬ 
ly  (E&P,  December  22,  1973)  the  Post  is 
planning  to  make  color  available  on  a  full 
color  basis  in  February  for  an  additional 
charge  of  $1800  for  a  full-page. 

• 

Tv  station  acquired 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  the  purchase  of  TTIC- 
tv  in  Hartford,  Conn,  by  Post  Newsweek 
stations,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  The  station  is  the  fourth  broad¬ 
cast  outlet  purchased  by  Post  Newsweek. 
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Humor  strip  makes  ‘handy’  move 


Cartoonist  Dale  Hale  has  moved  hia 
“Figments”  comic  strip  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  Syndicate — a  handy  arrange¬ 
ment  because  Hale  lives  in  nearby  Santa 
Monica.  The  strip,  which  was  introduced 
in  1971,  has  been  with  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

“Figments”  bases  its  humor  on  the  wild 
imagination  of  children  when  confronted 
with  situations  and  statements  which 
seem  commonplace  to  adults.  Hale  sets  the 
scene  in  the  first  drawing  and  then  lets 
the  child’s  imagination  take  over  in  the 
next  scene. 

Teachers,  doctors,  and  psychologists  use 
the  comic  strip  in  their  work  with  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  artist  gets  many  sugges¬ 
tions  each  month  from  readers  across  the 
country.  Humorist  Henry  Morgan  sub¬ 


mitted  one  recently  from  his  home  in  To¬ 
ronto,  and  Hale  used  it  January  28. 

Iowa-born  Hale  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  and  taught 
cartooning  at  Milwaukee’s  Art  Instruc¬ 
tions,  Inc.  It  was  there  he  met  Charles 
Schulz,  the  school’s  cartoon  consultant. 
When  Schulz  moved  to  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  he  asked  Hale  to  go  along  as  his 
“Peanuts”  assistant.  Two  years  later  the 
Hale  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  has  worked  as  a  freelance  writer  for 
several  studios,  and  in  writing  television 
and  theatrical  cartoon  shorts,  and  writing 
for  comic  strips. 

The  three  Hale  children  have  the  same 
names  as  the  children  in  the  “Figments” 
strip:  Kit,  Kevin  and  Jenny.  “Figments” 
is  available  six  times  per  week. 


THEODOR  SCHUCHAT  writes 
Retirement  Report  not  only  for 
retirees.  It’s  for  everybody 
interested  in  pension  plans. 
Social  Security,  Medicaid,  the 
leisure  communities. 

SCHUCHAT  reports  on  these 
vital  topics  once  a  week  from 
Washington,  D.C. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 
220  East  42n()  Street 
New  York,  N  Y  10017 
(212)  682  3020 


HUMORIST  AND  TELEVISION  CELEBRITY  Henry  Morgan  sent  along  an  energy 
crunch  idea  for  Dale  Hale's  "Figments"  strip  from  his  home  in  Canada. 


Barlett  and  Steele  win  ofThew 

Heywood  Broun  Award  the  Inq 

Barlett 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  1973  Heyrvood  News, 
Broun  award  was  presented  to  Donald  L.  Beacon-. 
Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele,  reporters  for  previous 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  at  a  luncheon  the  Kan 
at  the  National  Press  Club  on  January  28.  The  ji 
Because  of  an  assignment  in  California  to  Gene 
Steele  was  unable  to  be  present  but  Bar-  ton  (01 
lett  was  there  to  receive  a  check  for  $1,-  exposinj 
000  and  Philip  Meyer,  a  reporter  in  the  owy  cc 

Washington  bureau  of  the  Knight  News-  sports,  1 

papers,  accepted  a  similar  check  in  world  a 

Steele’s  behalf.  Broun  2 

The  award  was  for  a  series  of  articles  Houstor 
titled  “Crime  and  Justice”  exposing  pat-  local  off 

terns  of  discrimination  by  judges  and  spiracy 

prosecutors  as  well  as  uneven  treatment 
in  sentencing  and  jailing  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons,  some  of  them  innocent  (E&P,  March 

10, 1973).  Bon 

The  award  is  given  annually  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  in  the  spirit  of  Branl 

Broun,  the  Guild’s  founder  and  first  pres-  that  th 
ident.  The  judges  said  that  the  Barlett-  pointed 
Steele  series  of  seven  articles  “epitomized  agency, 

the  spirit  of  Broun  in  his  abiding  concern  RalpI 

for  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  op-  said  He 
pressed.”  represei 

Judges  of  89  entries  for  the  award  were  papers, 
Helen  Thomas,  senior  White  House  corre-  News  J 
spondent  for  United  Press  International,  Lorain  . 
Paul  Banker,  managing  editor  of  the  Bal-  delphia 
timore  Sun,  and  Robert  S.  Boyd,  Washing-  have  a 
ton  bureau  chief  of  the  Knight  Newspa-  daily  ar 
pers,  which  owm  the  Inquirer.  Boyd  re-  announc 
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trained  from  voting  in  the  final  selection 
of  the  winning  entry. 

Both  Barlett,  37,  and  Steele,  32,  joined 
the  Inquirer’s  staff  in  September  1970. 
Barlett  had  worked  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Akron 
Beacon- Journal  and  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 
previously.  Steele  previously  worked  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  judges  also  gave  honorable  mention 
to  Gene  Goltz  and  Jay  Smith  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  for  their  series 
exposing  Emprise-Sportservice  as  a  shad¬ 
owy  conglomerate  linking  professional 
sports,  business,  politicians  and  the  under¬ 
world  across  the  U.  S.  (Goltz  won  the 
Broun  Award  for  1964  for  a  series  in  the 
Houston  Post  which  led  to  indictment  of 
local  officials  on  charges  of  theft  and  con¬ 
spiracy  involving  public  funds.) 


Horvitz  names  Branham 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  announced 
that  the  Horvitz  Newspapers  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Branham  as  its  national  sales 
agency,  effective  January  1,  1974. 

Ralph  Postlewaite,  national  ad  director, 
said  Horvitz  Newspapers  did  not  have  a 
representative  previously.  The  Horvitz 
papers,  all  in  Ohio,  are  the  Mansfield 
News  Journal,  Willoughby  News-Herald, 
Lorain  Journal,  and  the  Dover-New  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times-Reporter.  The  newspapers 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  142,000 
daily  and  156,000  Sunday,  according  to  the 
announcement. 


NORTON 
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NORTON  MOCKRIDGE  is  a 
seasoned  newspaperman  and 
a  mighty  storj1;eller.  He’s  a 
magnet  for  the  unique, 
offbeat  and  humorous,  at¬ 
tracting  stories  from  fun- 
minded  readers  and  many 
professional  humorists.  He 
magnifies  the  laughs  with  his 
masterful  retelling.  If  you 
like  to  laugh  you’ll  love 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE. 

(  5  times  a  week) 
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Evidence  shows 
missing  newsmen 
in  S’ Asia  are  alive 

A  committee  that  has  been  working  to 
locate  journalists  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  reported  this  week  that  it  had  uncov¬ 
ered  new  evidence  that  at  least  some  of 
the  newsmen  are  being  held  by  Cambodian 
insurgent  forces. 

Walter  Cronkite,  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  to  Free  Journalists 
Held  in  Southeast  Asia,  said  the 
information  came  from  highly  reliable 
sources  but  that  security  considerations 
forbade  naming  them  or  detailing  the  new 
facts. 

“The  sources  would  themselves  be  en¬ 
dangered,  and  our  use  of  them  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  men  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  jeopardized,”  Cronkite  said. 

However,  he  said,  the  new  information 
corroborates  earlier  information  collected 
by  the  committee  during  on-the-spot  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Five  Americans  missing 

There  are  20  missing  war  correspon¬ 
dents  and  photographers,  all  non- 
combatant  civilians — five  of  them  Ameri¬ 
can. 

The  committee’s  evidence  is  that  as 
many  as  10  of  them,  perhaps  more,  are 
being  held  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  one  of 
the  several  insurgent  forces  in  Cambodia. 
They  are  kept  on  the  move  between  prison 
compounds  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Cambodia  and  South  Viet  Nam.  Their  ex¬ 
act  identities  are  not  known,  nor  is  the 
state  of  their  health. 

Repeated  inquiries  by  the  committee,  by 
the  U.S.  and  other  governments  and  by 
private  individuals  of  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  have  failed  to 
elicit  a  positive  response  on  the  wherea¬ 
bouts  of  the  newsmen. 

Cited  in  Cambodia 

The  journalists  have  been  variously  re¬ 
ported  as  being  held  near  Mimot,  Takeo, 
Kratie,  Snoul,  and  Svay  Rieng,  all  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cambodia.  Their 
captors  are  described  as  being  “stubborn” 
and  “indifferent”  to  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  them. 

Of  the  20  missing  newsmen,  17  were 
lost  during  April  and  May,  1970,  while  on 
assignment  covering  the  early  stages  of 
the  Cambodian  fighting,  and  have  thus 
been  unaccounted  for  over  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years.  Two  were  taken  prison¬ 
er  in  April,  1972,  and  another  disappeared 
in  July,  1972. 

The  group  comprises  five  Americans, 
tour  French,  seven  Japanese,  one  Austri¬ 
an,  one  German,  one  Swiss,  and  one  Aus¬ 
tralian.  Twelve  of  the  journalists  worked 
for  U.S.  news  media. 

The  recently-received  information  is  in 
keeping  with  the  findings  of  on-the-spot 
investigations  conducted  for  the  committee 
in  1970,  1972,  and  1973  by  Zalin  B.  Grant, 
a  former  journalist  who  is  fluent  in  Viet¬ 
namese.  Grant  interrogated  hundreds  of 
returned  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 


prisoners  and  received  testimony  from  nu¬ 
merous  sources  that  at  least  some  of  the 
newsmen  survived  capture  and  were  being 
held  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cambodia. 

Missing  newsmen 

The  missing  journalists  in  Cambodia 
are: 

Claude  .Arpin,  freelance  journalist/pho¬ 
tographer,  on  assignment  for  Newstceek 
magazine.  A  French  citizen,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  .April  5,  1970,  about  10  kilometers 
east  of  Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian  Route  1. 

Dieter  Bellendorf,  a  cameraman  for 
NBC  News.  A  German  citizen,  he  was 
captured  on  .April  8,  1970,  about  15  kilom¬ 
eters  west  of  Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian 
Route  1. 

Gilles  Caron,  a  journalist /photographer, 
on  assignment  for  Gamma  .Agency  of  Par¬ 
is.  A  French  citizen,  he  was  taken  prison¬ 
er  on  April  5,  1970,  six  kilometers  east  of 
Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian  Route  1. 

Roger  Colne,  a  sound  technician  for 
NBC  News.  A  French  citizen,  he  was 
captured  on  May  31,  1970,  enroute  to 
Takeo,  Cambodia. 

Sean  Flynn,  a  freelance  photographer/- 
journalist  on  assignment  for  Time  maga¬ 
zine.  An  .American  citizen,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  .April  6,  1970,  10  kilometers  east  of 
Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian  Route  1. 

George  Gensluckner,  a  freelance  photog- 
rapher/ journalist.  An  Austrian  citizen, 
he  was  captured  April  8,  1970,  near  Svay 
Rieng,  Cambodia. 

Welles  Hangen,  a  correspondent  for 
NBC  News.  An  American  citizen,  he  w'as 
captured  May  31,  1970,  enroute  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

Guy  Hannoteaux,  a  correspondent  for 
L’Express,  Paris.  A  French  citizen,  he 
was  captured  April  6,  1970,  on  Cambodian 
Route  1. 

Alan  Hirons,  a  freelancer  on  assign¬ 
ment  for  UPI.  An  .Australian  citizen,  he 
was  captured  April  26,  1972,  27  miles 
southeast  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Tomoharu  Ishii,  a  cameraman  for  CBS 
News.  .A  Japanese  citizen,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  May  31,  1970,  enroute  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

.Akira  Kusaka,  a  correspondent  for  Fuji 
Television.  .A  Japanese  citizen,  he  was 
captured  .April  5,  1970,  10  kilometers  east 
of  Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian  Route  1. 

Willy  Mettler,  a  freelance  photogra¬ 
pher/journalist.  A  Swiss  citizen,  he  was 
captured  near  Kampot,  Cambodia,  on 
April  16,  1970. 

Teruo  Nakajima,  on  assignment  for  the 
Omari  Research  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  A  Japanese  citizen,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  .April  29,  1970,  at  an  unknown 
place. 

Terry  Reynolds,  on  assignment  for 
UPI.  .An  American  citizen,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  April  26,  1972,  27  miles 

southeast  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Kojiro  Sakai,  a  sound  tenchnician  for 
CBS  News.  A  Japanese  citizen,  he  was 
captured  on  May  31,  1979,  enroute  to 
Takeo,  Cambodia. 

Alexander  Shimkin,  American,  photog¬ 
rapher  on  assignment  for  Newsweek. 
Missing  in  Vietnam,  July  12,  1972. 

Dana  Stone,  a  freelance  cameraman  on 
assignment  for  CBS  News.  An  American 
citizen,  he  was  captured  April  6,  1970,  10 
kilometers  east  of  Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian 
Route  1. 


Yujiro  Takagi,  a  cameraman  with  Fuji 
Television.  A  Japanese  citizen,  he  w'as 
captured  on  .April  5,  1970,  10  kilometers 
east  of  Chi  Phu  on  Cambodian  Route  1. 

Yoshihiko  Waku,  a  cameraman  for  NBC 
News.  .A  Japanese  citizen,  he  was  captured 
May  31,  1970,  enroute  to  Takeo,  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

Takeshi  Yanagisawa,  a  correspondent 
for  Xippon  Den  pa  Xewa.  A  Japanese  citi¬ 
zen,  he  was  captured  on  May  10,  1970, 
near  Kampot,  Cambodia. 


Monopoly 

{Contwued  from  page  15) 


considered  to  be  against  public  policy  and 
consequently  Illegal,  even  although  it  may 
not  appear  to  have  actually  produced  any 
result  detrimental  to  public  interest.” 

Ralph  Costello,  publisher  of  the  Saint 
John  Telegraph-Journal  and  Times-Globe, 
said  he  felt  the  judgment  handed  down  in 
the  Irving  combines  trial  vindicated  the 
professional  operation  of  the  newspapers. 

Costello  said  in  a  statement  that  he 
could  not  comment  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  judgment,  “a  matter  which  will  be 
considered  by  our  lawyers.” 

But  he  said  he  was  pleased  the  judg¬ 
ment  handed  down  in  Bathurst  by  Justice 
Robichaud  had  rejected  the  Crown’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  English-language  news¬ 
papers  had  tried  to  put  L’Evangeline, 
Moncton’s  French-language  daily,  out  of 
business. 

Move  economic 

In  the  judgment,  Justice  Robichaud  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  one-time  refu¬ 
sal  to  allow  L’Evangeline  to  obtain  Per¬ 
spectives,  the  French  version  of  Weekend 
magazine,  was  purely  a  business  decision 
based  on  economic  grounds  and  “in  no  way 
based  on  any  racial  or  linguistic  reasons.” 

Costello  said  he  was  especially  pleased 
that  the  judge  had  accepted  the  evidence 
that  K.  C.  Irving  and  his  family  always 
left  total  editorial  independence  to  the 
publishers  and  editors. 

Costello  noted  that  the  judgment  found 
no  detriment  to  the  public  interest  in  poli¬ 
cies  on  circulation  and  advertising  rates 
or  in  the  improvement  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  news  after  the  Irving  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  five  English-language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  province. 

“The  combination  of  these  factors — 
rejection  of  the  charge  involving  our  in¬ 
tention  to  harm  L’Evangeline,  acceptance 
that  the  newspapers  are  operated  by  pro¬ 
fessional  publishers  and  editors  without 
interference  by  the  Irvings,  the  finding 
that  there  has  been  no  detriment  to  the 
public  interest  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates — I  can  only  interpret  as  com¬ 
plete  vindication  of  the  professional  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspapers  by  the  people  who 
have  been  directly  responsible  for  their 
daily  publication,”  Mr.  Costello  said. 

“For  this  I  am  personally  gratified  and 
gratified  as  well  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  very  good  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
in  recent  years.” 
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For  18  years 

advertisers  and  agencies 

have  looked  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

as  their  primary 

source  of  information  and  data 

on  newspaper  color 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ISth  Annual 
COLOR  ISSUE 
Published 
March  30, 1974 

Deadline  for  space  reservations,  March  15; 
Deadline  for  copy,  March  21. 

Including  exclusive  features,  latest  data 
on  color  linage,  availability  and  grov\/th 
of  ROP,  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  .  .  .  with 
other  color-accented  editorial  content. 

Here’s  an  outstanding  climate  for  your 
1974  color  promotion. 

Color  multi-millionaires  . . .  listing  news¬ 
papers  publishing  more  than  2-million 
lines  of  color  in  1973;  plus  the  Color 
Millionaires. 

Newspapers  offering  color . .  .  with  num¬ 
ber  of  colors  available,  deadlines,  me¬ 
chanical  data,  rates,  editorial  color  data. 

Linage  data  for  all  newspapers  with  color 
press  facilities,  as  compiled  by  Media 
Records  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Top  color  advertisers  ...  a  summary  of 
leading  users  of  color  in  newspapers, 
national  and  retail,  with  success  stories. 

Color  growth  ...  a  summary  of  color  in¬ 
formation  and  comparisons. 
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Watergate  matters  delay 
action  on  pro-press  bills 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

“A  hang-up  with  Watergate  on  both 
sides  of  Congress”  is  delaying  action  on  a 
shield  law  to  protect  newsmen’s  sources, 
National  Newspaper  Association  general 
counsel  William  G.  Mullen  told  New  En¬ 
gland  journalists  January  18. 

Mullen’s  remarks  that  ‘‘nothing  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  but  a  bill  that  provides  absolute 
protection  for  sources”  came  during  the 
four-day  New  England  Press  Association 
winter  convention  which  drew  some  500 
editors,  publishers  and  reporters  to  the 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  January  17-20.  It 
was  NEPA’s  25th  annual  winter  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  NNA  spokesman  said  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  reconvened  for 
their  second  session  last  week,  will  hold 
hearings  soon  on  bills  to  strengthen  the 
federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

One  bill  would  shorten  from  20  to  12 
days  the  time  a  government  agency  would 
have  to  reply  to  a  request  to  disclose 
official  information  and  would  allow  any¬ 
one  seeking  the  information  to  appeal  a 
negative  decision. 

With  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
preoccupied  with  the  question  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  Mullen  said,  “the  outlook  is  not 
nearly  as  optimistic”  as  it  has  been  for 
hearings  on  legislation  easing  restrictions 
on  publishing  lottery  information. 

Current  Federal  law  bars  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  story  publication  of  lottery 
information,  although  legislation  in  some 
states  has  permitted  stories  about  lottery 
winners. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association 
backs  a  bill  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  Postal  Committee  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  for  five  years  the  phase-in  period  for 
increased  newspaper  postal  rates. 

In  another  of  the  15  panel  discussions 
on  busii  ess,  circulation  and  editorial  prob¬ 
lems,  Metro  .4ssociated  Services,  Inc. 
vicepresident  Andy  Shapiro  urged  sales¬ 
men  to  “prepare  to  prepare — never  go  and 
see  an  advertiser  empty-handed.” 

Use  layouts  to  sell 

Metro’s  Jack  Merrill  told  admen  their 
products  “must  literally  jump  off  the 
page,”  and  colleague  Bill  Kostecki  said  the 
creative  adman  can  make  an  illustration 
work  for  almost  any  advertiser. 

The  number  one  problem  facing  news¬ 
papers  today,  California  press  consultant 
Herman  Silverman  told  the  New  England 
Press  Convention,  is  a  lack  of  internal 
communications.  He  urged  editors  and 
publishers  to  hold  regular  department 
meetings  w’ith  their  staff  and  to  get  em¬ 
ployees’  ideas  through  “brainstorming  ses¬ 
sions.”  The  former  weekly  publisher,  who 
has  been  a  consultant  since  1963,  sug¬ 
gested  each  staffer  write  a  yearly  memo 
to  the  publisher  suggesting  ways  his  pa¬ 
per  could  operate  more  effectively  and 
efficiently. 


Circulation  talks  produced  the  conten¬ 
tion — by  the  general  manager  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  North  Shore  Weeklies  chain — 
that  free  circulation  is  better  than  paid. 

Romeo  Fournier  said  he’s  convinced  of 
this  after  seeing  the  Amesbury  Mews’  rev¬ 
enues  soar  after  the  paper’s  conversion 
from  paid  to  free  in  1970  in  the  face  of 
stiff  daily  competition. 

“Numbers  are  important,”  argued 
Fournier,  who  says  free  circulation  is  an 
effective  sales  tool  and  who  has  drawn 
shopping  center  advertising  by  making  a 
similar  paid-to-free  switch  last  year  with 
the  Danvers  Herald. 

Proctor  Page,  Jr,,  of  the  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt.,  Suburban  List,  also  feels  his 
paper  is  much  more  competitive  with  area 
daily  and  radio-tv  operations  since  its  con¬ 
version  from  paid  to  free  in  1966. 

But  Kenneth  Webb,  of  the  Wolfboro, 
N.H.,  Granite  State  News,  says  he’s  keep¬ 
ing  his  paper  paid  because  it  hasn’t  the 
advertising  base  to  go  free.  When  a  pub¬ 
lisher  changes  over  to  free  circulation, 
Webb  warns,  “you’re  an  uninvited  guest 
in  a  peoples’  homes  and  you  have  to  be 
better  than  before.” 

Credit  losses 

And  ad  revenues  formed  the  topic  of 
another  New  England  Press  Association 
discussion  on  office  procedures,  as  Beacon 
(Mass.)  Publishing  Company  credit  man¬ 
ager  Robert  Treyz  urged  a  streamlined 
small  claims  court  system  to  help  collect 
unpaid  accounts. 

The  executive  of  the  12-paper,  .4cton- 
based,  chain  says  15  to  25  per  cent  of  his 
accounts  are  poor  credit  risks  and  says 
publishers  should  sue  over  unpaid  bills  of 
over  $50. 

Why? 

“I’m  so  greedy  I  don’t  like  to  write 
anything  off,”  he  answers.  The  party 
brought  to  court  pays  court  costs,  so  the 
newspaper  only  suffers  from  lost  time,  he 
claims.  Stealing  advertising  is  just  as 
serious  as  stealing  a  tv  set  from  a  store, 
Treyz  says:  “It’s  legal  larceny  if  they’ve 
never  paid  for  it.” 

Good  pllOtO!, 

What  makes  a  good  news  photo? 

The  Boston  chief  of  UPI  photos  has  a 
one-word  answer:  impact. 

David  Wurzel  told  convention  listeners 
he  doesn’t  have  a  precise  definition  of 
impact  other  than  to  call  it  an  “eye¬ 
catching  attention-grabber.” 

He  did  say  a  shot  which  requires  a  long 
caption  doesn’t  have  impact  and  credited 
photo-journalists  with  sparking  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  My  Lai  killings  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Wurzel  calls  photography  “an  art.  It’s 
not  enough  just  to  know  the  camera.  A 
good  photographer  must  have  creativity,  a 
sense  of  composition  and  an  artistic 
eye.” 


All-New  England 
winners  are  named 

The  All-New  England  General  Excel¬ 
lence  Awards  in  the  New  England  Press 
.Association’s  annual  newspaper  contest 
have  been  won  by  the  Redding  (Conn.) 
Pilot  in  the  weekly  category  and  the 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Times-Record  in  the 
daily  category.  The  Times-Record  won  for 
the  fourth  straight  year. 

The  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
won  the  daily  award  for  the  best  editorial 
page. 

Contest  winners  were  announced  to 
more  than  500  editors,  publishers  and 
newsmen  attending  the  association’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Boston  last  w’eek. 


He  says  “there’s  no  excuse — ever — to 
miss  a  good  picture,”  as  he  advises  lens- 
men  to  never  take  their  eyes  off  their 
subject  and  to  master  darkroom  techni¬ 
ques  to  protect  their  own  work. 

“I  call  the  darkroom  the  butcher  shop,” 
he  said,  “because  I’ve  seen  more  good 
pictures  go  dowm  the  drain  because  the 
photographers  had  no  idea  what  to  do 
with  their  beautiful  products”  there. 

Make-up  tips 

Visual  appeal  was  also  on  newspaper 
design  expert  Edmund  Arnold’s  mind,  as 
he  told  publishers  that  “all  newspapers 
can  be  improved”  and  advised  them  not  to 
keep  their  format  the  same  “just  because 
your  father  or  grandfather  did  it  that 
way.” 

'The  Syracuse  University  professor 
lauded  the  six-column  “optimum”  format 
for  its  appearance  and  economy.  The  less 
lines  to  set  the  less  it  costs,  he  said, 
advising  a  picture  on  every  page  to  keep 
the  reader  moving  through  the  paper. 

Arnold  deplores  jumped  stories,  because 
he  cites  surveys  showing  that  70%  of  the 
readers  don’t  bother  to  turn  the  page  to 
continue  them.  He  suggests  that  large 
wrapup  pieces  be  broken  up  into  sidebar 
items,  and  that  major  features  be  started 
on  inside  pages  to  avoid  jumps. 

Studies  show  that  ads  are  read — if 
they’re  effective — anywhere  in  the  paper. 
Arnold  said  as  he  advised  makeup  men  to 
square  them  off  instead  of  pyramiding 
them  to  the  right. 

He  said  photo  editors  should  always 
play  pictures  one  column  larger  than  their 
first  inclination  and  should  “crop  ruthless¬ 
ly,”  but  ended  by  saying  an  editor’s  news 
judgement  turns  out  a  good  paper — not 
any  rules  he  could  lay  down. 

Sharper  writing 

On  editorial  matters,  two  panels  told 
New  England  Press  Association  members 
to  ask  tough  questions  and  convey  their 
message  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 

“You  have  to  write  as  if  your  readers 
just  arrived  from  Mars,”  said  Philip  R. 
Scheier  of  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening 
News.  “The  writer  must  assume  that  he 
can  never  assume  anything.  Get  the  facts 
off  the  printed  page  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  readers.  If  you  don’t  do  this,  you’ve 
failed.” 


(Continued  on  page  46) 
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ANPA  objects  to  new  rules 
for  joint  paper  operations 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  filed  a  memorandum  of 
protest  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  over  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  which 
grants  publishers  limited  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  memo,  written  by  Arthur  B.  Han¬ 
son,  general  counsel  for  ANPA,  claims 
that  the  interim  regulations,  published  in 
the  January  2  Federal  Register,  “vests  in 
the  Attorney  General  the  authority,  op¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  to  launch  a  full-scale 
quasi- judicial  proceeding  before  an  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Law  Judge”  on  applications 
for  approval  of  new  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangements. 

“Despite  our  vigorous  previous  objec¬ 
tions  to  regulations  which  include  all  of 
the  trappings  of  a  trial,  including  discov¬ 
ery,  an  evidentary  hearing  and  interven¬ 
tion  by  persons  other  than  the  applicant 
parties.  Section  48.10  retains  this  pro¬ 
tracted  and  harassing  hearing  procedure 
as  an  option  the  Attorney  General  may 
elect  to  order,”  according  to  Hanson’s 
memo. 

Hanson  argues  that  there  is  “not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence”  in  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  which  empowers  the  At¬ 
torney  General  to  assume  the  functions  of 
a  judge  or  head  of  a  federal  regulatory 
agency. 

The  method  or  procedure  contained  in 
the  interim  regulations,  according  to  Han¬ 
son,  are  basically  incompatible  with  the 
Congressional  intent  of  Congress.”  Apart 
from  several  amendments  to  an  excisions 
from  the  Department  of  Justice’s  original¬ 
ly  proposed  regulations,  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  “contain  most  of  the  objections  this 
association  (.\NPA),  a  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  a  group  of  House  members,  and 
several  publishers  previously  filed  with 
the  Attorney  General,”  Hanson  noted. 

Hanson  said  it  was  the  view  of  these 
parties  that  the  “only  appropriate  method 
ancillary  to  the  performance  of  the  .\ttor- 
ney  General’s  responsiblity  under  Section 
4(b)  would  be  a  procedure  analogous  to 
the  Antitrust  Division  Business  Proce¬ 
dure.” 

The  ANPA  memo  contains  a  “suggested 
draft”  of  a  procedure,  and  urges  that  it 
be  used  as  a  “complete  substitute”  for  the 
proposed  interim  regulations. 

The  draft  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 

Procedure  for  Review  of  Applications 
for  Approval  of  Joint  Newspaper 

Operating  Arrangements  Entered  Into 
After  July  24,  1970 

Section  1.  Purpose. 

This  procedure  sets  forth  the  method 
whereby  an  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  the 
limited  authority  vested  in  him  by  Section 
4(b)  of  The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
84  Stat.  466,  15  U.S.C.  1801,  et  seq.,  for 
his  approval  of  a  joint  newspaper  oper¬ 


ating  arrangement  entered  into  after  July 
24,  1970.  That  Act  does  not  require  that 
all  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  obtain  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Section  4(b)  of  the 
Act  simply  provides  a  method  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  limited 
antitrust  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  Joint  newspa¬ 
per  operating  arrangements  that  are 
placed  in  effect  after  July  24,  1970  with¬ 
out  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  remain  subject  to  scrutiny 
and  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  determine  their  status  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

(a)  The  term  “Attorney  General” 
means  the  .\ttorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  the  official  designated  in  Section 
4(b)  of  The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

(b)  The  term  “.\ssistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division” 
means  the  official  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  may  delegate  the  initiation  of  a 
review  and  report  on  the  application  for 
approval  of  a  prospective  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  for  consideration 
and  final  decision  by  the  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al,  who  is  the  only  official  authorized  by 
Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  to  grant  or  deny 
written  consent  to  the  arrnagement. 

(c)  The  term  “parties”  means  any  indi¬ 
vidual  and  any  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity  who  are  parties  to 
the  filing  of  an  application  under  Section 
3  herein  for  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  after  July  24, 1970. 

Section  3.  Application  and  Documentary 

(a)  The  parties  desiring  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  after  July  24,  1970,  shall  file 
an  application  in  writing  with  the  .attor¬ 
ney  General,  setting  forth  a  statement  of 
reasons  why  the  applicants  believe  that 
such  approval  comports  with  the  two  crit¬ 
eria  contained  in  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  thereof,  the  .\ttorney 
General  shall  transmit  the  aforesaid  ap¬ 
plication  and  statement  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  Charge  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  with  instructions  that  he 
shall  demand  from  the  applicants 
documentary  materials  reasonably  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  Attorney  General’s  functions 
under  Section  4(b)  of  the  .\ct.  Those 
documents  shall  be  described  with  such 
definiteness  and  certainty  as  to  permit 
such  material  to  be  fairly  identified  and 
with  a  return  date  which  will  provide  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  within  which 
the  material  so  demanded  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  made  available  for  inspection 
and  copying. 

Section  4.  Custodian  of  Documents. 

The  Assistant  .\ttorney  General  in 
Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  shall 
designate  a  member  of  his  legal  staff  as 


the  Custodian  of  the  documents  demanded 
and  submitted  by  the  applicants.  The  Cus¬ 
todian  shall  take  physical  possession  of 
such  delivered  documents  and  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  use  made  thereof  consis¬ 
tent  with  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  and  for 
return  to  the  applicants  upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  inquiry  and  report  made  by  the 
.\ssistant  Attorney  General  in  Charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  the  rendition  of 
his  report  to  the  Attorney  General  as 
provided  in  Section  6  herein,  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  Attorney  General  as 
provided  in  Section  7  herein. 

Section  5.  Confidentiality  of  Material. 

.411  documentary  material  demanded 
and  delivered  by  the  applicants  to  the 
Custodian  shall  be  retained  as  privileged 
and  confidential  and  shall  be  withheld 
from  public  disclosure,  except  for  such 
information  which  has  been  generally 
published  by  the  applicants  or  is  contained 
in  sources  lawfully  made  generally  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

Section  6.  Report  to  Attorney  General 

The  .Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  the  .Antitrust  Division,  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  application  of  the  parties  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  joint  newspaper  operating  ar¬ 
rangement,  shall  submit  to  the  .Attorney 
General  a  report  of  his  review  of  the 
relevant  materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
Custodian  and  his  statement  of  reasons  as 
to  whether  he  recommends  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved. 

Section  7.  Decision 

On  the  basis  of  the  materials  in  the 
possession  of  the  Custodian  and  the  report 
made  to  him  by  the  .Assistant  .Attorney 
General  in  Charge  of  the  .Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  .Attorney  General  shall  with  rea¬ 
sonable  promptness  decide  whether  appro¬ 
val  is  warranted  under  Section  4(b)  of 
the  .Act,  filing  with  his  decision  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  findings,  conclusions  and  rea¬ 
sons  therefore.  Before  arriving  at  his  de¬ 
cision,  the  Attorney  General  may  exercise 
his  discretion,  either  on  his  own  initiative 
or  on  request  of  the  applicants,  to  grant 
an  informal  hearing  to  the  applicants. 

.Approval  or  disapproval  by  the  .Attor¬ 
ney  General  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  his  decision  is  officially  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  applicants,  but  in  no  event 
shall  more  than  60  days  pass  between 
final  submission  and  decision.  The  Attor¬ 
ney  General  shall  then  promptly  publish 
notice  of  his  decision  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister  and  simultaneously  issue  a  press  re¬ 
lease  setting  forth  reasons  for  his  action. 

Within  30  days  after  the  renewal  of  or 
an  amendment  to  the  terms  of  an  existing 
arrangement,  which  does  not  add  a  news¬ 
paper  publication  or  publications  to  such 
an  arrangement,  the  parties  thereto  shall 
mail  or  deliver  five  copies  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  renewal  or  amendment  to  the 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20530.  Such  documents 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  privileged  and  confidential  and  shall  be 
withheld  from  public  disclosure  or  from 
any  public  docket.  The  filing  stated  above 
shall  itself  constitute  full  compliance  with 
the  proviso  in  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act. 
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Tv  telecast  examines 
pressures  on  the  press 

At  a  time  when  the  press  has  become  a 
major  force  in  questioning  the  ethics  and 
morality  of  our  government  officials,  Be¬ 
hind  The  Lines,  WNET/13’s  monthly 
hour-long  media  review,  holds  up  a  mirror 
for  the  press  to  look  at  its  own  ethics  and 
behavior.  “Conflict  of  Interest,”  an  hour- 
long  report  examining  the  influences  and 
pressures  on  both  television  and  newspa¬ 
per  journalists,  airs  nationally  over  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  on  Thursday, 
January  31. 

The  program  concentrates  on  possible 
conflicts  of  interest  affecting  individual 
reporters,  not  the  institutions  that  own 
and  operate  the  press.  Interviews  with  a 
variety  of  newsmen,  Walter  Cronkite, 
Harrison  Salisbury,  Tom  Wicker,  Martin 
.\gronsky,  Robert  Lipsyte,  and  Jack 
Newfield,  show  the  wide  variety  of  ideas 
and  experiences  that  relate  to  the  issue. 
Walter  Cronkite  fondly  recalls  his  ex¬ 
periences  on  press  junkets,  and  even 
remembers  once  being  offered  a  direct 
bribe. 

“Conflict  of  Interest”  looks  first  at  an 
ITT-sponsored  junket,  (trips  for  report¬ 
ers  paid  for  by  a  company,  an  airline,  or 
even  a  foreign  country).  ITT  invited  a 
group  of  reporters  to  Palm  Coast  Florida 
to  see  a  newly  constructed  housing  de¬ 
velopment  which  ITT’s  press  releases  pro¬ 
claimed  an  environmentalist’s  dream.  (Far 
from  being  an  ecological  paradise,  this 
community’s  system  of  canals  has  deterio¬ 
rated  so  dramatically  that  they  are  now 
open  cesspools).  Most  of  the  reporters  on 
the  junket  had  little  time  to  investigate 
the  real  quality  of  life  this  community 
offered,  since  they  spent  their  free  holiday 
weekend  basking  in  the  sun  and  partying. 

But  as  Walter  Cronkite  points  out, 
“Sometimes  the  junket  is  good  means  for 
a  reporter  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  afford  it  on  his  company’s  own 
account,  to  see  a  lot  more  of  the  world,  a 
lot  more  of  the  story,  than  he  could  ever 
see  otherwise.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  report¬ 
ers  can  make  use  of  a  junket  without 
being  at  all  influenced  by  that  junket, 
even  to  the  extent  of  coming  right  back 
and  writing  a  critical  review  of  what 
they’ve  seen.” 

The  conflict  of  interest  issue  goes  far 
beyond  junkets,  and  the  program  also  ex¬ 
amines  a  reviewer’s  relationship  with  the 
recording  industry,  a  sports  writer’s  vis¬ 
ible  courtship  with  the  team  he  is  assign¬ 
ed  to  cover,  and  a  political  columnist’s 
involvement  with  causes  and  candidates 
he  comments  on. 

Robert  Lipsyte,  recalling  his  experience 
as  a  sports  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Neiv  York  Times,  warns  that  when  your 
ticket,  your  meal  and  your  hotel  room  are 
all  paid  for  by  the  team,  “It’s  hard  to 
remember  you’re  a  hard  news  journalist 
covering  for  a  newspaper,  and  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  team  who  happens  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  newspaper.”  Jack  Newfield 
discusses  his  close  personal  friendship 
with  the  late  Robert  Kennedy  and  how 
this  affected  his  reporting  of  Kennedy’s 
bid  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  “I 
would  never  want  to  get  that  close  to  an 


important  politician  again,”  he  says. 

Whether  a  newsman  can  maintain  pro¬ 
fessional  objectivity  and  publicly  support 
a  political  candidate  is  a  highly  charged 
issue.  Geraldo  Rivera  defends  the  right  of 
a  reporter  to  freely  express  his  opinions 
as  long  as  he  can  divorce  them  from  his 
professional  responsibilities.  Elmer  Low¬ 
er,  president  of  .4BC  News,  maintains  on 
the  contrary  that  “the  ethics  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  journali.st  require  that  he  refrain 
from  actively  campaigning  for  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  any  political  aspirant.” 

Tom  Wicker,  the  New  York  Times’ 
columnist  feels  that  the  major  conflict  of 
interest  a  reporter  faces  is  between  his 
duty  to  be  a  faithful  recorder  of  what 
happened  and  his  desire  to  be  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  events,  to  make  things  happen.  He 
concludes,  “I  do  think  that  there  comes  a 
certain  occasion  when  your  responsibility 
is  to  something  larger  even  than  jouin- 
alism,  and  I  think  journalism  is  pretty 
large  in  that  sense.” 

Behind  The  Lines  is  a  production  of 
WNET/13,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  is  transmitted 
nationally  by  PBS,  the  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Service. 
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Thomas  Sleeper,  of  the  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle-Citizen,  said  “newspa¬ 
pers  must  be  accurate  or  we  create 
doubters.  The  best  measure  of  a  paper  is 
how  well  it  serves  the  community  and 
community  needs.” 

Robert  Benoit,  editor  of  nine  Minute 
Man  Publications  weeklies  in  the  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  area,  said  “newspapers  should 
be  a  mirror  of  the  community,”  while 
Polly  de  Sherbin,  of  the  Amherst  (Mass.) 
Record  advocated  greater  involvement.  “A 
person  who  is  not  a  participant,”  she  said, 
“cannot  act  on  behalf  of  his  owm  values 
and  still  act  on  behalf  of  the  reader's.” 

A^k  tougher  que.stiuns 

Two  award-winning  Boston  reporters, 
Laura  White  of  the  Boston  Hernld- 
American  and  Jeremiah  V.  Murphy  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  advised  people  at  their 
panel  on  newswriting  to  never  hesitate  to 
ask  tough  or  embarrasing  questions. 

Both  saw  the  importance  of  being  well- 
prepared  before  tackling  an  interview; 
Murphy  said  reporters  can  ask  questions 
on  behalf  of  the  public  that  as  individuals 
they  never  could.  “You’re  representing 
the  people,”  he  advised,  while  Ms.  White 
suggested  drawing  interviews  out  slowly 
to  help  build  up  trust  and  rapport. 

Robert  Estabrook,  editor  of  the  Lakev¬ 
ille  (Conn.)  Journal,  encouraged  report¬ 
ers  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
backgrounding  stories  but  warned  that 
“small  towns  are  very  jealous  of  their 
privacy — you’ll  find  you’re  not  always 
popular  when  you  do  some  digging.” 

In  these  days  of  economic  crisis,  James 
M.  Howell,  vicepresident  and  chief 
economist  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  called  newspapers  their  communi¬ 
ty’s  “political  and  economic  conscience”  as 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

1/23 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  T'A 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  IS'/e 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  16 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .  3I1/4 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  6'A 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  20% 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  I'/l 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  29% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  W/, 

Harte  Hanks  (VfYSE)^  .  Tft 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  33'/2 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  12 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  23% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  M'/j 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  10% 

Panas  (OTC)  .  2'/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  IO'/2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  l2'/2 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  94'/2 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . .  21'/, 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  56% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  71/4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  111% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  V/i 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  24% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  63'/; 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE|  .  25 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  33 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  6'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  SOVi 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  28% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  16% 

Millmaster  Ony«  (AMEX)  .  6% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  76% 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  ) .  11% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  26 

Speidel  Press  (CE)  .  I  O'/* 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  34 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  16% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  \V/, 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  .  V, 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  16 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  19% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  9 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  16% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  25% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  27% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  26 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  18% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  ...  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  12% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  7% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  HVi 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  41/4 

Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  11% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  .  9% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  8% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  7% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  14% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  % 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  8% 


1/30 

16 

28% 

2% 

5% 
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2% 
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14 
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8% 
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25% 
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6% 
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4% 
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10 

1% 

3% 

17 

’% 

16 

24% 

6% 
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I 
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19% 
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15 

13 

10% 

7% 


11% 

4% 

!?'/• 

7 

17 

1% 

11% 

4 

8% 


he  said  they  could  best  play  this  role  by 
“bringing  adversary  parties  into  your 
office.” 

Dr.  Howell  accused  many  publishers  of 
being  “part  of  the  small,  cohesive,  country 
club  groups”  of  community  leaders,  and 
said  they  tended  to  brush  local  problems 
under  the  rug. 

“The  effects  of  this  have  been  disaster- 
ous,”  he  said,  “and  readers  are  turning 
elsewhere  for  their  news  analysis.” 
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Cl  assified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ex  A/C  I  TV  AND  CABLE  GUIDE  magazine. 

U  l\  V  I  L  V  V  J  Feature  material  and  advertising  local- 

join  our  growing  list  whose  weekly  area.  Box  35.  Editor  A 

readers  get  news  of  hardcover  and  Publisher. 

paperbacks.  Not  just  ‘‘bestsellers."  Only  -  -  - 

$3.12  weekly.  Write  Box  157,  Maple-  TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE.  TV  puzzle  now 
wood,  N.J.  07040.  1  in  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 

TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 
163  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass 
FILLERS  1  02090. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEW'S 


TV  FEATURES 


TIMELY,  POIGNANT,  SATIRIC,  pro-' 
vocative  editorial  page  or  op  e<l  fillers 
up  to  100  words,  from  Washington. 
D.C.  Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(;e\er4l 

HEALTH  TRAVEL,  etc.  Timely,  tact¬ 
ful  topics.  St'mulatinj?  written  features. 
Readers’  questions  answered  profession-, 
ally  Hox  Ifi,  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
11  (212)  852-5573. 


W  ASHINGTOy  COVERAGE 


STORIES,  COLUMNS.  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  548-0496 


MoyEY  &  Fiy’AycE 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  CREDIT.”  a 
[proven  weekly  cred't  column  which 
tells  it  like  it  is,  Frank  answers  to 
questions.  Samples.  Box  956,  Hamilton, 
Ohio  45012. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features| 
start  at  $6.50,  baserl  upon  circulation 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  $0263. 
Ph.:  (404)  263-5356 

w7?^ 

HISTORY  IN  SPORTS— Feature  events  “  "  ^ 

of  the  past  in  spoits.  Send  for  samples  ON  WINES — Illustraterl  50  line  column] 
[and  information.  Gary  Features.  Inc.,'  panel.  Informative  Samples.  Bill  Son 
P.O.  Box  14612,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38114.  stein.  Box  11278,  Elkins  Pk.,  Pa.  19117 


MUSIC 

ROCK  MUSIC:  Oldies  columns,  fillers. 
Samples.  Stoneground.  3524  Tenth  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


SPORTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
y'EW'SPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGE'MENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


IT’S  NOT  ‘THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
IS  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPERsloR^LE 


IDEALLY  located  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $186,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter.  Box  1673,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


I  I’LL  HELP  YO’U — to  get  your  news¬ 
paper  ready  to  sell.  Consultant  works 
on  ‘‘Guaranteed  Sale”,  or  "Guaranteed 
Profit  Increase”  plan  if  you  don't  want 
to  sell.  Pay  me  out  of  your  added  profits 
or  increased  sales  price.  Experience 
from  smallest  weekly  to  million  cir¬ 
culation  dailies.  Write  or  call  Bert 
Carlyle.  5775  S.  McIntosh,  Sarasota, 

.  Fla.  .‘13581.  (813)  921-,aT63. 

!  ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

!  Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

i 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
RILL  KINO  ASSOCIA'PES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345 

NORTH  JERSEY  mountain-lake  coun¬ 
try.  New  weekly,  big  potential.  Offset 
t.ab,  Compuwriter  11.  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BOSTON  SUBURBS— Weekly  newspa- 
j  per  big  enough  to  be  stable,  small 
enough  to  manage  personally.  Median 
1  income  of  readership  above  $15,000. 
j  Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years. 

■  Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
I  prize-winner.  Principals  only:  state  fi¬ 
nancial.  professional  credentials  in  first 
I  letter.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


$15,000 

Unique  special-interest  tabloid.  Twice 
Monthly.  Florida.  Box  32,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 
(714)  9,82-0424 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS^plyTER^T 

THE  GLOBAL  ARENA  by  E.  P. 
Odescalchi  puts  world  events  in  per¬ 
spective.  $1.95.  Cyclo{>edia  Publishing 
Co.,  Freedom  Plains  Rd.,  Pleasant 
Valiey,  N.Y.  12569. 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  Photog¬ 
raphers:  22,000  freelance  markets 

(newspapers,  radio-TV,  farm  press, 
business  journals,  consumer  magazines, 
trade  papers,  farm  publications,  black 
press,  financial  journals)  buy  work  on 
assignment.  A  professional  market — 
not  for  amateurs.  Free  details:  Gebbie 
Press,  Box  1000,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
12561. 


BUSiyESS  OPPORTUyiTIES 


FLORIDA  Web  Offset  plant.  Good 
newsprint  supply.  New  equipment, 
profitable  contracts.  $75M  down  to  ex- 
Iierienced  principals.  Box  146,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

NEWSPAPER 

EQUITY 

DEALERSHIPS 

These  dealerships  provide  growth  and 
net  worth  increase  possibiiities  under 
an  Independent  Contractor  Agreement. 
Dealerships  available  are  within  South¬ 
ern  California  area.  Interested  persons, 
mail  personal  qualification  information 
to: 

LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD-EXAMINER 
Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90051 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSiyESS  OPPORTUyiTIES 

SEEKING  FINANCING  or  partners  to 
buy  additional  interest  in  200M  daily. 
Zone  5.  great  growth  potential.  Box 
179,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

5  YEARS  AGO,  when  I  was  21,  I  bor¬ 
rowed  $50  and  started  a  newspaper.  I 
now  own  3  unique  weekly  papers  gross¬ 
ing  $500,000  with  a  real  potential  to 
gross  millions.  I  need  $50.000-$200.000 
cash  to  realize  this  potential.  Invest  in 
my  talents  and  my  papers,  and  you’ll 
own  a  profitable  piece  of  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  journalistic  venture  in  the  U.S. 
Your  qualifications  in  first  reply, 
please.  Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^I^ewspaperUppraisers^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  T5th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-6280; 
Rea:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 


yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

IN  INDIANA,  countrywide  offset  week¬ 
ly,  fullsize,  grossing  J'OM.  90  minutes 
from  Indianapolis.  $4.5M.  terms:  small 
letU'rpress  weekly  with  great  potential, 
i  north-central,  priced  .at  gross  of  $9.3M  ; 
in  Ohio,  letterpress  weekly  east  of 
(lolumbus,  grossing  $20M,  price  of 
$27M  includes  nice  building,  terms;  in 
j  .a  Big  10  city,  pair  of  free  <listribu- 
■  tion  newspapers,  grossing  $30M,  avail¬ 
able  at  $40M.  For  information  contact 
I  W.  W.  Spurgeon,  550  Meri'hants  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 

289-9966. 


YOU  HAVE  $25,000  CASH— or  $100,- 
000?  And  you  want  to  buy  a  large 
weekly  nr  small  daily.  Doesn’t  every¬ 
body?  That’s  why  you  can’t  find  one. 

I  We  have  the  answer.  Invest  your  money 
I  in  a  property  you  can  help  manage.  Ad- 
'  vertis'ng.  Management,  Editorial,  Cir- 
culafon  men  needed.  Join  other  profes¬ 
sionals  in  a  package  deal  that  requires 
both  money  and  talent.  We  put  the 
package  together,  we  have  the  proper¬ 
ties.  You  invest  when  you  see  the  num¬ 
bers.  This  is  the  only  way  YOU  can 
compete  with  the  big  chains. 

Send  your  resume  and  honest  financial 
statement  with  letter  stat'ne  choice  of 
Iccatmn.  Write  PUBLISHERS’  IN¬ 
VESTMENT  TRtrSTS.  Inc..  5775  S. 
I  McIntosh,  Sarasota.  Fla.  335SI. 


yEW'SPAPERS  W'AyTED 


LETTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  l>e  converted  to  ofTset. 
Lartre  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspai>erman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  larfpe  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


ANY  PAPER  with  $100M  gross  or 
more.  A  I'ttle  less,  if  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  an<l  staff  is  good.  Prefer  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  England  or  near  those.  Box 
101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

^^mWSPAPER^mKERS^ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conduct,  profe.sionel,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiation.  for  aalo  and  purchaaa  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newi- 
papers  in  th,.  country,  Befora  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  ahould  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  writs 
Box  $364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  couraa. 


2  SMALL  LETTERPRESS  weeklies 
(1885-1917).  job  shop,  in-plant  equip¬ 
ment.  Growing  agricultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  area.  $6000  down,  will  fi¬ 
nance.  Health  forces  sale.  Box  133, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"MOBILE  HOME”  TAB.  Circulation 
5000  now,  15,000  more  waiting,  ideal 
man/wife.  $18,000.  MOBILE  HOME 
MESSENGER,  35588  Cornell  Dr.,  Yu- 
1  caipa,  Calif.  92399.  Ph:  (714)  797-6850. 

i  FIRST  OFFSET  WEEKLY  IN  MINNE¬ 
SOTA,  (1938)  in  city  of  16.000  with 
I  daily.  Gross  $45M-pIus.  No  job  printing. 

I  Priced  to  sell  quickly  at  $35M',  $8500 
down.  Call  L«n  Davis.  Publisher,  Photo 
News.  Owatonna.  Minn.  55060.  (507) 
451-0'754  evenings  or  write  air  mail 
immediately  for  further  details. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY— Keep  the 
profits!  Don’t  worry  about  capital  gains 
taxes— we’ve  got  it  whippe<l !  We  have 
a  plan  for  every  publisher  wanting  to 
“ease  up”  without  giving  away  the 
gains  in  taxes.  Works  on  any  deal  from 
$I00M  to  $'00  M’llion.  Developed  by 
consultant  with  30  years  in  business, 
top  tax  lawyers.  You  can  keep  10  to 
49^1  if  you  want,  or  sell  all.  Every 
deal  figured  for  best  tax  advantage  and 
income  to  seller.  If  you  have  been 
thinking  of  soiling,  wr  te  PUBLISHERS’ 
;  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.  Inc.,  5775  S. 
McIntosh,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33581. 


WRITERS'  yEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION!  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
ail  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  (Thamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


!  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  I 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES  , 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

[Payable  wifh  order  1 

1  Remitfanee 

should  accompany  copy 

4-wt(ks 

unless  credit 

has  been  established! . 

3-wt(kt 

4-wetks  . 

.  .$1.70  per  line,  per  itiue 

2-wetkt 

3-wMks . 

...$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-wctk 

2-wtekt  . 

...$1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wtek  . 

...$2.00  per  lint. 

BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Availabie  On  Request 
WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 

'':iii:i:iii:!.iii:::i!::;:iiii::ii::i:iii:i:iiii::iiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^  . . 


Orders 

Solid 

Solid 

Printed  | 

Over 

Matte 

Gloss 

1 

$.500 

32c 

34e 

44* 

$100 

44e 

46e 

66*  ' 

Under  $100 

44c 

49e 

69*  j 

Opaque  white 

BOc  per  roll 

Corners 

89  <■ 

Pre-paid  shipping — send 

for  catalog 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Call  (219)  2S2-1912 
McGann  &  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

“Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


HARRIS  1100 — Proofreading  and  edit¬ 
ing  terminal.  Designed  to  use  with 
Photon  Pacesetter  8-16.  S-level  taiie.  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Oscar  Carver.  Wil¬ 
liams  Printing  Co..  417  Commerce  St., 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219.  (61.7)  2.')6-712."). 

LIKE  NEW.  Compugraph'c  2961  photo¬ 
typesetting  machine.  $3000  plus  ship¬ 
ping.  The  Daily  Tidings.  Ashland,  Ore. 
97520,  or  call  (503)  482-3456. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlowi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATI VE.S 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPIIIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  mnnii- 
fseturer.  FIIN  Business  Products. 
Cluireh  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  080.77. 
(609)  23.7-7614. 

4  PHOTON  260’s  in  good  condition  with 
a  complete  library  of  typefaces.  Will 
sell  individually  or  one  lot.  Call  Robert 
Donahue.  (617)  426-3000. 

VARITYPER  HEADLINER  Model  820 
with  28  fonts  and  developing  tfink.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  (201)  36.3-0230,  Daily 
Times,  Lakewood.  N.J.  08701. 


NEWspRiyr 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6625. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  6500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

BARGAIN :  34  cases  Teletypesetter 

tape,  %  X  8",  white,  oiled.  $8  per  case 
as  is.  where  is.  Contact  TeITt,  The  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

g  To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

B  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY  \ 

4-UNIT  Cottrell  V-15A,  1972 
2  NEWS  KING  units  stacked,  1968, 
with  or  without  Color  King  folder. 
3-UNlT  31"  Vanguard,  cheap. 
DIDDE-GLASER  stuffers,  3  and  4 
station. 

CAPCO  Rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 

(404)  939-4831 

COTTRELL  845 

8  units.  2  folders,  new  1971. 

Box  143,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

AB  DICK  350  offset  press.  Prints  8’2X 
14.  Perfect  condition.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled.  A  bargain  at  $1850.  Crossroads 
Printing,  Box  315,  Wentzville,  Mo. 
63385. 


GOSS  LTRBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburlian. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
oxccllcnt  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22^7  x 
31 ,  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-R 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

410  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  lllino's  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


CLARK  ELECTRIC  FORKLIFT 
cquipiK'd  with  paix-r  roll  clamps.  New 
Gould  36  V.  liattory.  Will  handle  paper 
rolls  up  to  2200»f.  Completely  checkevl 
out.  Located  Bo  se,  Idaho.  Priced  to 
sell  nuiek  at  $4,250  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720 
Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060. 

SAVE  $1,500,000!! 

LIKE  NEW 

9-Unit  Goss  Mark  II 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Placed  in  production  Mid-1967 — 
Will  be  available  late  1974 
3:2  Imperial  folder  yvith 
double  upper  formers 
Goss  Digital  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
3  color  cylinders,  reverses  and  angle 
bars  for  good  color  flexibility 
Complete  in  every  detail  including 
Fincor  AC/DC  unit  drive,  all  electrical 
included. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
,  MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
I  (816)  221-9060 

I  COLOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roll  stands, 
i  quarter  folder,  countersticker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  see 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  (jieorgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5054. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER:  2-unit  Goss 
Suburban.  Doing  top  quality  woik  at 
13,000  per  hour.  Save  a  ton.  $21,000. 
Seguin  (Texas)  Gazette,  (512)  379-5402, 
or  557-5524. 


STEREOTYPE 

SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore,  3444 
I  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

I  2-PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Wood :  about 

1400'  of  plate  conveyor  system;  1  10-ton 
metal  pot.  J.  Mogilner,  1500  U.S.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 
Ph:  (714)  232-7101. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHANDLER-PRICE  platen  press 
wanted  for  specialized  work.  Will  pay 
fair  price  for  press  in  good  condition. 
Contact  Pam  Smith.  400  Atx>daca  Hill, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^hhtoruT^cce^^ 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTING 
Does  your  format  have  the  reader  ap- 
Iieal  that  will  serve  you  through  1980  7 
I  can  help  you  make  it  sparkle. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  La  Jolla  Calif.  92037 
306  Fern  Glen  (714)  454-1448 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT  CONSGLTANTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  J12.00U  up.  tionfidcntiiil. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 

Box  53404,  Oklahoma  City  73103 

^IpREss'rmE^Ayl^ 

PLENTY  OF  NEWSPRINT  on  hand. 
We  need  your  printing  business.  We 
are  equipped  to  print  up  to  20  pages 
full  size  black  and  white  or  40  page 
tab.  Also  equipped  for  spot  color,  proc¬ 
ess  color,  and  quarterfold.  Any  quan¬ 
tity.  For  information  call  or  contact 
Jim  Parris,  (404)  324-2278.  1620  Fifth 
Ave..  Target  Communications.  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ga.  31901. 


HELP  WAIVTED 

^DmmsjR^fivE 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op- 
IKirtunity  for  a  heavy  weight  with 
proven  track  reconl  in  all  areas  except 
news,  although  that  would  be  helpful. 
Suburban  weekly  group  in  excellent 
recreation  growth  market.  Box  157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  to 
newspaper  industry  expanding  staff.  We 
I  have  two  junior  positions  to  fill.  Start- 
I  ing  salary  $15,000.  Outstanding  future 
for  those  college  graduates  willing  to 
'  work  hard  and  invest  two  years  to  learn 
the  business.  Send  resume  to  Box  73, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RKOlWCTlOy  COISSULTA^TS 

SYSTEMS’  DESIGN,  equipment  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  for  coding  and  key¬ 
boarding  personnel  are  but  a  few  of 
Lhe  services  offered  by  Pho-Tech  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  printing  industry. 

Pho-Tech  Company 
Attn:  Frank  Pazoureck 
5722  Robertson  Ave. 
Carmichael,  Calif.  95608 
(916)  48S-2794 

Help 

Wanted .  • . 


ACADEMIC 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  L"NTVERSITY 
seeks  well-grounded  newspaperman  with 
minimum  five  years  professional  ex- 
l>orience.  PhD  not  required,  but  MA  or 
MS  desirable  Opening  Fall  1974.  Fe¬ 
male  and  minority  applicants  encour¬ 
aged.  EO’E  with  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
gram.  Write:  I)  *'ector.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broi.dcasting,  OSU,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.,  74074. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN— Maili- 
son  seeks  assistant  professor  in  media  j 
economics  and  management.  Fall  1974,  i 
PhD  and  media  experience  requireil.  * 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to  Prof.  W.  B.  Blankenburg,  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  Vilas  Hall.  Madison,  Wise.  53706. 

ASSOaATE  PROFESSOR.  Journalism- 
Broadcasting.  New  position.  Need  per¬ 
son  broad  interests  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  supervise  and/or  conduct  research 
print  and  aural-visual  media.  PhD.  or 
Ed.D.  desirable.  E'OE  affirmative  action 
program.  Write  to:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broa<lcasting,  OSU, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  74074, 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  advertising  faculty  member,  crea¬ 
tive  skills,  MA  or  MS  required.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  Fall  1974.  EOE  with  affirma¬ 
tive  action  program.  Write  to:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
OSU,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  74074. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  a])plicants  for  teaching  position  in 
news/editorial  and  theory  areas.  Must 
have  doctorate  in  mass  communication 
or  be  dissertation-stage  candidate.  Some 
professional  experience  necessary.  Min¬ 
orities  esi>ecially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Contact:  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  The  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  860  Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101, 
Norman,  Okla.  73069. 


ADMHSISTR4TIVE 


HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  one  i 
of  the  youngest  General  Managers  in 
the  country.  Midwest  daily  with  7,500 
circulation  wants  energetic  sales  type 
with  less  than  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  to  take  over  as  General  Man¬ 
ager.  No  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Degree  a  must — Mas¬ 
ters  helpful.  $18,000  plus  bonus.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRE^SIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
i  minded  person  to  function  as  his  As- 
’  sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
I  of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re- 
I  ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
I  Master's  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
1)6  the  one  w’e  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
I  Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

25%  OWNERSHIP  available  to  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  representative  inter¬ 
ested  in  management  and  equity  par- 
I  ticipation.  Our  well  established  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  Zone  5  grossed  over 
I  $o00,000  in  1973  and  we  can  double 
this  in  the  next  five  years  with  the 
right  advertising  director.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable  plus  gooil  fringe  package.  Col- 
I  lege  graduates  with  strong  desire  to  get 
ahead  fast  should  send  resume  to  Box 
:  67,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT  managing  editor  to  re¬ 
vitalize  old  Southern  paper.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  can  bring  new  leadership  to 
oi  r  newspaper.  Above  50,000  AM  news- 
pai>er.  Southeast  region.  Send  resume 
to  Box  167,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 

Desire  experienceil,  creative  person  to 
art  direct  bi-monthly  magazine  w  th 
200,000  circulation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Send  resume  and  salary  reiiuirements 
to  Box  159,  Editor  &  Publ.sher. 

ARTIST  for  metropolitan  daily.  Imag¬ 
inative,  multi-talented,  experienced  in 
all  graphics,  color  separations,  cartoon¬ 
ing,  layout,  lettering.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Cincinnati  Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
ence  in  carrier  delivery  and  rural 
routes.  Good  s|K)t  with  expanding  non¬ 
metropolitan  weekly  group.  Box  160, 
Ed. tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ex¬ 
panding  112,000  Florida  weekly.  Need 
exj)€rience  in  saturation  delivery  and 
voluntary  pay.  Good  pay  and  excellent 
future  for  right  person.  Box  185,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  wanted  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  to  handle  al>out  10  Little 
Merchants  and  15  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers.  New  offset  plant  located  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  where  the  air  is  clean 
and  the  pace  is  comfortable.  Salary 
$140  plus  car  allowance  and  excellent 
fringes.  Call  Bill  Cullen,  collect,  (609) 
451-1000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIk'IED  MANAGETl  for  48,000 
daily,  13-nian  department,  with  proven 
record  and  experience  in  all  phases,  in- 
s  de  .and  outside.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Personnel  Director,  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  Ogden,  Utah  84403. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  DUO— Husband/wife  OK. 
Send  complete  resume  to  P.O.  Box  101, 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.  12901. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

An  ideal  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  person  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  solid  group  of  Chicago  area 
weekly  newspapers. 

We  offer  salary,  bonus,  and  excellent 
benefits. 

Send  us  your  resume  (and  it  will  be 
strictly  confidential),  emphasizing  your 
track  record  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  PLAN,  manage  and  sell 
and  want  to  grow  with  growing  Ohio 
suburban  weekly,  we  need  ad  manager 
for  3-man  staff.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Proven  sales  success  mandatory.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  196, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Become  a  member  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
team,  and  join  a  modern  aggressive 
newspaper  in  the  Cincinnati  ADI.  We’re 
seeking  a  successful  salesman,  who  is 
looking  for  the  opportunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  continued  growth.  Training 
and  working  with  an  established  sales 
force  will  be  a  major  part  of  your  job. 
The  opportunity  to  prove  yourself,  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  responsibility  are  all  re¬ 
flected  in  your  compensation  (base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive). 

We  are  a  30,000  plus  circulation  daily, 
with  two  weekly  publications  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,000.  We  have 
a  complete  cold-type,  photocomposition 
operation. 

^  Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to:  Jim 
i  Raynak.  Personnel  Director,  The  Jour- 
I  nal  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Bo.x  298, 

'  Hamilton,  Ohio  45012 


I  ENERGETIC  SALESPERSON  to  help 
i  realize  potential  of  2-year-old  quality 
!  weekly  in  l>eautiful  Berkshires.  6000 
,  circulation,  $70,000  gross.  Must  enjoy 
selling,  and  favor  quality  of  life  over 
Big  Money.  Prefer  someone  interested 
’  in  buying  into  business,  handling  ad- 
1  vertis'ng.  Send  resume,  salary  required.  i 
{  capital  available.  Box  172,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


Sun,  Swim  and  Enjoy  Working  in  the 

TAX  FREE 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
WORKING 

AD  DIRECTOR/SALES 
MANAGER 

for  local  publishing  company  that  pro¬ 
duces  88pp  glossy  monthly  magazine, 
I28pp  Holiday  Guide  (annual),  32  pp 
Commerce  Journal  (quarterly)  and 
288pp  Businessman's  Handbook  (an¬ 
nual).  Gootl  base  salary  with  increases 
every  6  months,  production  bonuses,  in¬ 
surance  and  regular  paid  trips  to 
Miami.  Would  consider  husband  and 
wife  team  who  have  public  relations 
and/or  editorial  background  on  con¬ 
tract.  Mail  resume  with  phone  contact 
and  names  of  two  references  Air  Mail 
to: 

Publisher 

The  Northwester  Co.  Ltd. 

801  South  Bayshore  Dr.  Apt.  922 
Miami,  Fla. 


WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
I  degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE — Progressive  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion  (Zone  2)  has  a  fine  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  sales  minded 
producer.  Literal  earnings  and  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references. 
Box  120.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
With  skills  to  teach  and  lead  relatively 
young  staff.  Knowledge  of  “frequency” 
helpful.  Salary,  bonus,  plus  benefits. 
Resume  to  Publisher,  The  Gallup  Inde- 
liendent,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


ENERGETIC  RETAIL  SALES  MAN¬ 
AGER  who  possesses  strong  leadership 
qualities  and  general  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising-marketing.  Group  owned  25,- 
000  daily.  Zone  2.  Good  comi)ensation 
and  incentive  based  on  contribution  plus 
opportunity  to  grow  within  group.  Send 
resume  to  Box  164.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  advertising 
sales  experience  preferred.  We  offer 
salary  plus  commission.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  resume  to  Personnel  Dept.. 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  1111  W. 
Bonanza  Rd.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 


EDITORIAL 


REPO'RTER  with  experience  wanted  for 
Maryland  weekly.  Mus  know  all  beats, 
handle  camera.  Good  salary,  benefits. 
No  Iieginners.  Ph:  (301)  843-0113. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  16M  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Some  experience  pre- 
ferrel.  Must  live  for  local  sports. 
Scorekeepers  ami  waterboys  need  not 
apply.  Send  resume  to  Box  125,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BIG  8 

COMMUNITY 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Sports  editor  needed  for  The  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  due  to  death  of  our  sports 
erlitor  of  10  years.  Duties:  Direct  4-man 
staff — supervise  sports  coverage  of 
University  of  Nebraska  Cornhuskers 
and  strong  emphasis  on  prep  sports. 
Minimum  5  years  sports  writing  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Some  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Salary  open.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  letter  listing 
■  work  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
i  Dept.,  Journal-Star,  P.O.  Box  81609, 
I  Lincoln.  Neb.  68501. 


NEWS/CITY  EDITOR  to  lead  staff  of 
8  hustling  professional  reporters  in 
covering  city  of  40,000  in  lake-dotted 
county  next  to  Milwaukee.  Good  news- 
papering,  including  investigative  and 
consumer  reporting  isn't  tal>oo.  Family- 
owned  paper  competes  with  go^ 
metros,  prefers  informing  readers  to 
pleasing  bureaucrats.  Pace  is  fast, 
stamlards  high  and  the  challenge  worth 
meeting.  News  Editor  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  creative  and  skille<l  in  report¬ 
ing,  copy  editing  and  leading.  Send 
description  of  ex|)erience,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Managing  Editor, 
Waukesha  Freeman.  Waukesha.  Wise. 
53186. 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  reporter  wanted  to  cover 
energy  crisis,  occupational  health  and 
safety,  U.S.  Congress  and  regulatory 
agencies,  Appalachia,  consumer  news 
for  200.000  circulation  twice-monthly 
magazine  in  Washington,  D.C.  $12,- 
000  +  .  Send  resume  to  Box  161,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMAGINATION  ?  Put  it  to  work  on  a 
growing  Central  Florida  weekly  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  the  best  in  the  state.  Right 
woman  or  man  can  work  quickly  into 
editor’s  position.  Fine  opportunity  for 
recent  graduate.  Send  resume  to  Box 
134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  exi)eri- 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishing  general  news  magazine  in 
western  Canada  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross.  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain,  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALIST,  community  minded, 
who  can  write  bright  headlines  and  lay-  | 
out  peppy  pages  for  a  growing,  award- 
winning  community  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  a  doming  area.  J-degree,  editing  | 
experience  preferred.  Must  understand  ! 
photojournalism,  local  ne^ys.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Don  Kramer,  Pub-  t 
lisher,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.O,  Box  ' 
639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

TECHNICAL  WRITER  for  printing 
trade  publication.  Zone  2.  Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  operations  from  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  to  finished  product,  hot  metal 
and  cold  type  processes.  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR  is  seeking  an  I 
experienced  copy  reader.  Knowie<lge  of  i 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Ex-  ; 
cellent  salary,  benefits. 

Write:  I 

Managing  Editor  | 

The  San  Juan  Star  i 

GPO  Box  4187 
San  Juan.  P.R.  00936 

NEWS  EDITOR — Experienced  e<iitor/  ' 
re|>ort€r  for  two  hard-news  suburban 
weeklies.  Top  state  award-winners; 
growth  situation.  Editing,  layout,  or¬ 
ganizational  skills  essential.  Sports, 
camera  knowledge  helpful.  Some  writ¬ 
ing.  Salary  open.  Send  resume,  samples  | 
to  Box  155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editorial  w'riter  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  exi>erience  i 
preferable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex-  | 
|)erience  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  , 

LalK)r  union  publication  seeks  exi)eri- 
enced  researcher  to  assist  e<litor  in 
Washington,  D.C.  $11,000  or  moix*  dt*-  , 
I>ending  on  (lualifications.  Send  resume 
to  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  to  handle  etlitorial  end  of  estab¬ 
lished  weekly.  Six)t  leads  to  editorship. 
Call  or  write  Thomas  V.  Giordano,  I 
Publisher,  The  Katahdin  Journal,  Mil-  ' 
linocket,  Maine  04462.  (207)  723-5116 
days  or  723-4445  evenings. 

WANTED:  Conservative  editorial  writer 
for  Southern  daily.  Alxive  50,000  circu-  i 
lation.  Prefer  exi)erience<l  e<litorial  I 
writer.  Go(k1  opportunity  with  growing  ( 
organization.  Send  resume  to  Box  170,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

EDITOR  OR  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  t 
for  new’s  and  statistical  analysis  serv-  , 
ice.  Experienced  in  writing,  editing.  | 
business  news,  public  relations,  staff  ' 
management.  Hard,  highly  si>ecialized  i 
work;  training  i)eriod  require<l.  Good  , 
future  which  could  lead  to  eventual  ; 
management  of  business.  Area  2.  Write 
qualifications,  salary  neeiled  to  Box  168,  , 
fkiitor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER 
ON  THE  GROW 

One  of  western  Michigan’s  finest  offset 
dailies  is  in  need  of  an  exi)erience<l 
rei)orter.  Duties  will  include  the  city 
beat,  feature  writing  and  investigative 
reporting.  Position  is  vacant  l)ecause  of 
promotion  within  our  organization. 
.Send  resume  to  Fred  VandenBrand, 
Managing  EVlit<jr.  Grand  Haven  Tril>- 
une,  101  N.  Third,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
49417. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run 
one  of  four  full-time  bureaus  for  prize- 
w’inn.ng  daily  in  lake  and  mountain 
region  near  Virginia.  Must  handle 
breaking  news  and  generate  snappy  fea¬ 
tures  with  pictures.  E’x|>erience  pre- 
ferre<l,  but  will  consider  recent  gradu¬ 
ate.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Ray 
Bearfield.  Area  E<litor,  Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

EDITOR  for  regional  camping  and  out¬ 
door  sports  newspaper.  Experience  in 
w'riting,  photography,  copy  eiliting, 
heads,  layout  desire<l,  but  will  tra.n 
bright  prospect.  Interest  in  camping  a 
plus.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
I>erience.  Zone  1.  Box  182,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlTORiAir^ 


WANTED:  Writer-teacher.  Strong  His¬ 
tory  background.  Experienced  in  educa¬ 
tional  publishing.  To  develop  education¬ 
al  audio-visual  and  printed  products  for 
schools.  Small,  aggressive.  sui>er-serious 
Midwest  company.  If  you*re  a  real  pro, 
want  freedom  and  fresh  air,  this  is 
where  it  is.  Salary  oi>en.  Send  letter, 
resume:  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"SPORTSDESK/WRITER  ' 

The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald,  a  37,000 
AM  daily,  has  an  immeiliate  opening 
for  a  sports  deskman.  Duties  include 
e<Iiting  local  and  wire  sports  copy.  Also 
some  writing  Strong  prep  sports  area. 

Ideal  applicant  will  have  some  desk  and 
sports  writing  exi>erience.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  listing 
employment  history  to  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa{)ers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur.  Ill.  62525. 


REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHERS  want¬ 
ed  for  weekly  newspaper  group  in  cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts.  We  need  iKH)ple  who 
want  to  get  a  foot  into  the  journalism  ! 
door  and  are  w  illing  to  w’ork  long  hard 
hours  at  low  pay  to  do  so.  The  people 
we  are  looking  for  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  providing  all  areas  of  | 
news  coverage  to  the  small  tow’n  news-  ; 
pai>er  reader.  Recent  journalism  grad-  ' 
uates  welcomed.  Send  resume  and  clii)s  - 
to  James  M.  Moran,  Managing  Editor,  | 
Reconler  Group  Publications,  Inc.,  340 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  needed  to 
take  charge  of  newspai>er  printing 
plant.  $15,000,  inclmling  profit  sharing, 
to  start.  Great  op|)ortunity  for  can-do 
l»ers»n.  Write  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  give  complete  details  about 
your  accomplishments. 

PRESSMAN-OFFSET.  Position  open 
for  trainee  or  experienced  person.  In¬ 
cludes  platemaking  and  camera  room 
work.  6-day,  12.000  daily  with  5  unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Full  details,  references 
first  letter.  Publisher,  Mount  Vernon 
News,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  43050. 


PRonicTioy 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Strong  individual  needed  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Zone  2  daily  with  6-figure 
circulation.  Position  requires  e.xposure 
to  union  shop  and  knowdetlge  of  in¬ 
serting,  new  systems  and  machinery. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RHiLIC  REL4riO\S 

COMMUNICATIONS  DBPARTMENTof 
national  trade  association  seeks  editor/ 

I  writer  for  general  PR,  writing  and 
editing  newsletters,  magazines,  pro¬ 
grams  and  news  releases.  Applicant 
must  l)e  iJromotion  minded,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  have  editorial  and  production 
knowletlge,  l>e  articulate  and  able 
j  to  communicate  well.  Knowledge  of 
graphic  arts  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Self-starter  with  good  writing 
ability  assure<l  of  a  good  future.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  National  Association  of 
Printers  and  Lithographers,  23o  W. 
41st  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

PUBLICATIONS  ASSISTANT  for  Win- 
throp  College  information  service. 
Graphic  arts  talent  and  training  a 
must.  Writing  ability  desirable.  Start- 
I  ing  salary  $7,225  to  $7,948.  Send  resume 
I  and  references  to  Personnel  Depart- 
I  ment,  Winthrop  0)llege,  Rock  Hill, 
;  S.  C,  29730.  Equal  Opportunity/ Alfirm- 
!  ative  Action  Emi>loyer. 


RESEARCH 

I  THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  seeks 
head  for  research  department.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  newspai>er  or  magazine  research 
required.  Prefer  someone  wdth  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Minimum  starting 
salary  $15,000.  Contact  Miss  Trachten¬ 
berg,  The  National  Enquirer,  600  S.E. 
(Doast  Ave..  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


Positions  Wanted . .  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CIRCULATION 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  daily  news-  | 
pai>er  with  circulation  of  80,000  seeks 
a  bigger  challenge.  Undergraduate  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism.  Master’s  degree  in 
Business  Administration.  33  years  old. 
Married  with  3  children.  Strong  in  cost 
control.  Impressive  record  of  improv¬ 
ing  profits.  Box  127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  AM  29-YEARS-OLD  but  already  have 
have  10  years  exi>erience  in  every  phase 
of  circulation.  EVom  District  Manager 
of  a  new  newspai>er  to  Assistant  CJir- 
culation  Director  of  a  newspai>er  that 
has  grown  60'/  in  the  last  4  years.  My 
record  is  excellent.  I  am  now  ready  to 
l>ecome  your  circulation  manager.  Art 
Jiles  Jr.,  4929  Marla  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33803.  Ph:  (813)  646-2652. 


EXECL’TIVE  EDITOR,  41,  of  combina¬ 
tion  dailies  with  120,000  circulation 
seeks  new*  challenge.  MBA,  experience 
in  all  departments  and  record  of  solid 
achievement  are  principal  qualifications 
for  i>ost  as  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager.  Would  consider  business  staff  po¬ 
sition  with  major  newspai)er  group. 
Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  general  manager. 
Record  of  successful  total  management 
of  lOM  to  over  50M.  More  than  35  years 
experience  in  newspapers,  small  to  very 
large.  Proven  profit  maker,  problem  \ 
solver.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2,  eastern  6. 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Zone  1  news-  I 
paper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  CJon- 
ditione<l  for  growth  sales,  profit  and 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  exi)erience. 
Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  PUBLISHER,  suc¬ 
cessful.  seeks  any  daily  under  50,000. 
Want  to  solve  your  problems,  thereby 
rei)eating  past  successes.  Experienced, 
conservative  leader  in  all  aspects.  Box 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/sales  manager/ 
associate  publisher  i>osition  desired  in 
5-50K  <laily/ weekly.  Main  interest, 
I>€rmanent  career  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Currently  employed.  Creative,  en¬ 
ergetic.  ambitious.  Strong  in  a«lvertis- 
ing,  PR,  sales  promotion.  Solid  admin- 
istat've  background.  Resume  uiK)n  re- 
<iuest.  Box  lvS6,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WANT  a  man  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  <iuality  i)n»duct  perhaps  we 
should  chat.  Intereste<l  in  editorial  man¬ 
agement  or  general  management  related 
I>osition  in  Zones  3,  4  or  5.  College, 
family,  experience,  39.  Box  192,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CARTOOMSTS 

AWARD-WINNING  editorial  carloon- 
.  ist.  29,  presently  with  major  national 
weekly,  seeks  position  as  editorial  car- 
'  t(M)nist  for  medium  or  large  lil>eral 
daily.  Quality  stylist  with  sharp  |)o- 
I  litical  perception  needs  only  challenge 
nf  daily  work  to  excel.  Any  Area. 
Resume,  clips.  Box  47,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  A  LALTGH?  HIRE  ME.  Young 
award-winning  e<litorial  cartoonist,  27, 
with  motlern  humorist  style  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  cart<K)nist  for  me<lium  or  large 
I  daily.  5  years  exi»erience  weekly,  major 
I  college  daily,  small  daily.  BFA  degree 
1  (1973)  in  art  with  i>olitical  science  and 
i  journalism  minors.  Any  Area.  Resume, 
clips.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/SALES- 
MAN,  top  organizer  and  producer. 
Gladly  exchange  references.  Will  con¬ 
sider  anything  over  $15,000.  Box  140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60.  BJ  Miiiouri,  $250.  Area  3, 
4.  6.  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

29-YEAR-OLD  Advertising  Director 
with  5-year  success  story  in  medium 
market  ready  to  move  up.  My  staff  has 
increaseil  advertising  revenue  by  almost 
30  i>ercent  in  the  last  4  years.  Married 
with  2  children.  Ck>llege  degree.  Box 
128.  Editor  &  Publisher- 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  daily  and 
metropolitan  exi>erience  with  a  success¬ 
ful  record  as  a  pro<lucer.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  Desire  iwsition  with  opportunity. 
Write  Box  175,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  —  Ad  sales  —  layout  — 
10  years  exi>erience.  Wish  to  relocate 
northern  California,  Nevada.  Please  re¬ 
ply  Bo.x  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

20  YEAR  PROFESSIONAL  in  news- 
pai>er,  radio  and  business.  Solid  adver¬ 
tising  background  with  strong  effective 
record  toward  sales  and  management 
goals.  No  fancy  Dan  or  miracle  worker. 

I  If  you  have  the  ammunition.  I  have  the 
!  fire  power  now  for  steady  progress  in 
your  l>ehalf.  Salary  open  to  any  sound 
market  challenge.  Ted  Winter,  2  Winona 
Parkway,  Sparta.  N.J.  07871.  Ph  :  (201) 
729-3858. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  or  Public  Relations.  20 
years  experience  etlitor,  photo,  pasteup, 
offset  columnist.  Seek  challenge.  Box 
147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R  EPO  RT  E  R-Photographer-Eklitor,  31 , 
wants  Zone  1-2  spot.  Flexible,  hard 
worker,  8  years  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  39,  23  years  as  copy 
editor  and  rei>orter,  7  years  on  big 
city  daily,  seeks  resiK)nsible  |>osition 
on  medium  to  large  newspaper.  Box 
137,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  Endowment  for  Humani¬ 
ties  Journalism  Fellow  currently  study¬ 
ing  at  graduate  level  will  l>e  able  to 
accept  a  job  this  spring.  Major  inter¬ 
est:  the  city,  and  how  it  can  be  made 
more  livable.  Resume.  journalism 
awards  and  recommendations  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


riRCUUATOR  has  done  it  all  the  last 
18  years.  47  years  old.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  on  two  13,000  ABC  dailies.  Coun¬ 
try  manager  on  35,000.  City-Country 
District  Manager  and  motor  route  su- 
I>ervi8or  on  large  MES  operation. 
Know  1  ewspaper  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  Strong  on  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Thrive  on  long  hours  and  exten¬ 
sive  roadwork.  Presently  employed  and 
want  to  make  change.  Free  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Title  unimportant.  $200  to  $250 
per  week  plus  exi>ense8  and  mileage. 
Salary  dei>ends  on  location  and  respon- 
sib.lities.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  I  WILL  PUT  MY  RE’CQRD  of  circu- 
I  ation  grou'th  against  any  in  the  coun- 
I  try.  My  experience  in  a  competitive  ; 
I  market  has  given  me  the  opportunity 

ito  develop  the  talents  you  may  need.  | 
35-years-old.  Married.  Marketing  De¬ 
gree.  Top  references.  Box  130,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  < 


COPY  EDITOR-Ready  to  get  liack  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  reatly  to 
;  continued.  Young  award-winning  sports 
,  writer  with  top-notch  pro.  college. 

I  prep  l>eats  on  metro  and  50M  daily  and 
'  Sunday  seeks  advancement.  Some  desk. 

freelance,  college  simrtscasting.  Will 
I  relocate.  Box  l.'il.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  I’VE  DONE  IT  ALL — as  editor  of  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  for  3  years — editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  photos,  ads.  Ready  to  advance. 
Age  30,  degree,  single.  Prefer  Zone  1 
or  9.  William  Hunter,  902  Indian  Rock 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94707. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  sports  copy  desk, 
makeup  man.  Available  immediately. 
Pat>er  fulde<I.  Age  51.  Excellent  health. 
14  years  Big  Ten  coverage.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Bob  Owens.  1303  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401  Ph :  (812) 
332-9686. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  February  2,  1974 
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Positions  Wanted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER/Editor  seeks 
stafT  position  on  East  Coast.  Prefer 
general  assignment  and  human  interest 
liut  open  to  suggestion.  BA  English, 
’68.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  managing  editor-editor.  Above 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  61,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DYNAMITE  COPY  EDITOR 
(writing  experience  also),  now  on  mag¬ 
azine,  seeks  good  spot.  New  York  City 
only.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  IN  DISTRESS— Unem¬ 
ployed  Pakistani  newsman  since  Indo- 
Pakistani  war  and  forced  to  leave  na¬ 
tive  Bangladesh  for  political  reasons. 
Seek  any  position  as  reporter  for  paper 
or  wire  service.  Experience:  Dacca 
stringer  for  Time  &  Life,  1954-71:  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  1959-71  :  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  1963-71;  AFP,  1961-65.  Hold 
BA  from  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta 
(’56).  Please  write  Ghulam  Malik,  Ave¬ 
nue  Neptune  1,  1190  Brussels,  Belgium. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN.  25  years 
exi>erience  all  desks,  beats,  camera, 
darkroom.  Good  record,  references.  Art 
Omholt,  611  Mather  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wise.  51303. 

LEGENDARY  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTER-Dynamic  hustler  with  excep¬ 
tional  talent.  15  years  experience.  Now 
employed  as  top  re|)orter  with  influen¬ 
tial  Southeast  newspaper.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  major  metroiiolitan  daily. 
Box  17,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL/ ASSOCIATION  EDITORS: 
Women’s  interest  editor  in  absentia. 
Features/ consumer,  focal,  fashion  tai¬ 
lored  pix.  8  years  college ;  multi-fields 
including  Home  Ec.  Paper,  magazine 
experience.  (212)  473-1642  or  Box  139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAGIOGRAPHER  FOR  H\RE 

I’m  the  in-house  biographer  for  one  of  | 
the  publishing  geniuses  of  our  time.  ; 
It's  been  enlightening  associating  with 
THE  MAN  for  almost  three  years,  but 
I’d  prefer  to  be  working  at  something  | 
with  more  scope  and  activity.  Ex|)eri-  i 
enred  in  all  creative  areas  of  the  news-  j 
paper,  magazine  and  book  fields,  and  | 
familiar  with  advertising  and  PR  prac-  | 
tices.  Kno-wledgeable  of  most  produc-  I 
tion  techniques  and  particularly  strong  ' 
in  graphics.  Late  thirties,  widowed, 
looking  for  action  anywhere  in  the 
world  as  editor,  graphics  director,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  editor  or  publisher 
or  key  PH  or  AE  post.  Working  use  of 
Spanish  and  don't  mind  travel.  Box 
123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  editor,  small- 
medium  daily.  Experienced  newsman. 
47,  can  do  or  direct  most  of  it.  Good 
background,  references.  Box  114,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  WRITER,  27,  presently 
employed  with  newspaper  in  major  j 
league  city,  interested  in  relocating  ' 
with  metro  or  large-city  daily  in  Zones  , 
2  through  6,  Single,  BSJ,  experienced  I 
in  desk  and  makeup  work.  Clips  avail-  I 
able.  Assignments  include  major  league 
baseball,  pro  football,  major  college 
football.  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINCETON  ENGLISH  GRAD  seeks 
job  with  newspaper.  Can  write,  some 
experience.  Salary  secondary.  Call  (804) 


EDITORIAL 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR :  Strong  on 
features,  people.  Award-winner  layout, 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  West.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHER /PR 
WRITETR,  28.  married,  I'/i  kids,  needs 
work.  Househusbanding  not  my  style. 
7  years  solid  pro  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Bruce  Tober, 
Millside  Manor,  Delran,  N.J.  08075. 

SPORTS  PRO,  35,  five-time  winner  of 
of  major  writing  awards,  seeks  \ieatl 
column  on  PM  metro  or  top  job  on 
PM  suburban.  7  years  experience  all 
phases,  3  years  as  suburban  sports 
editor.  Currently  assistant  executive 
sports  editor  for  West  Coast  116K  off¬ 
set  AM.  Will  consider  all  offers  over 
$15,000.  Box  122,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  6000  5-day  offset 
seeks  desk/college  beat  spot  on  larger 
New  York  or  New  England  paper.  Very 
good  writer.  2*/4  years  experience,  con¬ 
siderable  layout  work  and  hard  worker. 
Art  Brooks,  Box  1798,  Titusville,  Fla. 
32780.  (306)  269-4;853  or  267-4711. 

MULTITALEaiTED  REPORTER.  26, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  with 
daily  or  as  staff  writer  with  varied 
duties  for  established  weekly.  Prefer 
Zone  1  but  will  relocate  with  right  job. 
Write  Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRACKERJACK  editor-writer-manager-  “ 
photographer.  Also  university  lecturer.  * 
Moving  West  Coast;  husband  retiring. 

Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PM  SPORTSWRITER  — 16-year-pro—  S 
Suiwr  Bowl,  World  Series,  Stanley  Cup,  j 
boxing,  NBA,  golf,  tennis,  auto  racing. 
Seek  new  challenge.  Box  31,  Editor  &  p 
Publisher.  P 

AGRICULTURAL  journalism  career  ^ 
sought  by  Penn  State  grad.  Any  Zone  • 
by  April.  D.  Krieg,  Rt.  1,  Quarryville,  ^ 
Pa.  17566. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  g 

Practices  theory  that  graphics  attracts  t 
readers,  sharp  reporting,  writing,  edit-  ^ 
ing  keep  them.  Proven  ability,  18  years 
experience.  Now  in  key  position  lOOM 
daily.  Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  J  -  PROFESSOR  seeks  ' 
desk  job— wire,  city,  copy.  E’irst-rate 
e<litor,  proven  leader.  MA,  family  man, 

30.  Available  July  but  must  plan  soon.  ' 
Read  my  vita.  Box  163,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  i 

GOOD  WRITE7R,  33,  seeks  job  review-  i 
ing  movies,  etc.  Knowledgeable.  Box  1 
165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTN.  EDITORS  ZONES  1  and  9: 
Experience<l  young  reporter/ photogra-  : 
pher  available.  3-year  veteran  of  two 
lOOM  New  Jersey  dailies  wants  out  of 
Mid-Atlantic  smog.  Age  25,  BA,  heavy 
feature  and  political  writing,  also  some 
desk  work  and  administrative  duties. 
Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SERVICEMAN  due  for  discharge  in  ■ 
June  seeks  return  to  daily  newspaper¬ 
ing.  6  years  civilian  experience  in  all 
phases  of  writing,  e<liting  and  makeup 
including  2  years  of  parttime  work  with 
medium  size  daily  during  military  hitch. 
California  only.  Box  171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN/EDITOR— STABLE.  RET.I- 
ABLE.  26  YEARS  E’XPERIENCE.  AGE 
53.  BOX  174.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER-  I 
WRITER  experienced  on  an  Interna-  ! 
tional-national  level,  seeks  position  with 
publication  or  organization.  (Graduate,  ! 
Art  Center  College  of  Design,  Box  178, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR,  39,  masters  degree,  j 
!  desires  wire  editor  or  teaching  position 
in  Northern  Zones.  Box  181,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher.  I 

NEJW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  of 
major  British  daily  newspaper  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Box  180, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOBER,  reliable  writer-editor  needs 
full-time  work  in  Northwest.  Varied  ex¬ 
perience.  Samples  available.  Box  162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  seeks  job 
on  small  paper,  any  location.  William 
Hagen,  1161'7  35th  Ave.,  Beltaville,  Md. 
20705. 

CITY  EDITOR,  39,  seeks  managing  edi¬ 
tor  position.  17  years  experience.  Mar-  I 
ried,  6  children.  Will  relocate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  194,  Elditor  ft  Publisher.  1  i 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  small  daily  or  good  weekly;  15 
years  experience ;  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box 
193.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  45,000  PM— Sunday, 
seeks  opportunity  to  direct  fulltime  staff 
minimum  3-4;  award  winning  column¬ 
ist,  writer,  layout  prefers  warmer  cli¬ 
mate  to  Northeast  but  receptive  to  op¬ 
portunity ;  15  consecutive  years,  last  6 
in  present  position.  Reply  to  Box  191, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR 

Prize-winning  writer/editor,  37,  strayed 
into  PR.  Seeking  return  to  first  love, 
newsroom.  Makeup/ layout  skills,  hot/ 
cold  type.  Nationally  published.  Prefer 
East,  but  will  consider  all.  Box  190, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  HEAD,  27,  MA  Missouri, 
4  years  experience,  plus  ad  agency 
work.  Writer,  photographer,  artist, 
award-winning  editor.  Seek  editor’s 
position  on  m^ium-large  daily  or  sports 
^itor  in  major  league  city.  Prefer 
Zones  1,  2.  9.  Resume,  clips.  Box  189, 
hiditor  &  Publisher  . 


EXPOIIENCED.  VERSATILE  writer.  ; 
married,  34,  seeks  magazine  writing  or  | 
related  work  in  boating,  outdoor,  travel  ! 
or  conservation.  Would  like  to  relocate  i 
in  Florida  or  Southwest.  Box  188,  Bkli-  i 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  ’73  Syracuse  J-School 
grad  seeks  writing  position  on  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area.  Box  187,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ENTIRE  STAFF 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  Bloomington  Courier-Tribune, 
Indiana’s  Blue  Ribbon  newspaper 
of  1973,  having  ceased  publication 
December  27,  is  eager  to  assist 
an  excellent  staff  in  finding  new 
employment. 

If  you  have  openings  of  any  kind 
in  any  department,  we  invite  you 
to  call  us  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  our 
staff  members. 

Please  call  personally  for  Tom  Tar- 
zian  or  Bob  Holben  at  (812)  339- 
1631,  Monday  thru  Friday,  8  AM  to 
5  PM  or  write  Box  369,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  47401. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCE,  AWARDS.  IDEAS— Ex¬ 
ceptional  photographer  will  produce  top 
work.  Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM  June  graduate 
looking  for  secure  employment  on  daily, 
any  region,  Canada,  or  ?.  Jim  Bauman, 
375  S.  9to,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST—  Graduating  in 
June  from  RIT.  BFA  in  Photo  Illus¬ 
tration.  2  years  experience.  S^king 
job  with  progressive,  photo-oriented 
daily.  Any  Zone,  but  prefer  1,  2  or  6. 
Box  154,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  10  years  experience 
with  medium  size<l  daily,  and  2Vi  years 
with  Midwest  publishing  company  ;  seek 
Ix>sition  on  metropolitan  daily  that 
offers  challenging  assignments  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Prefer  Zones 
3.  4.  6,  8  or  9.  Box  195,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  January  grad  with 
i  professional  experience,  photojournal- 
1  ism.  seeks  good  photo  job,  any  Zone. 

Philip  Gould,  265  N.  5th  St.,  San  Jose, 

I  Calif.  95112.  Ph:  (408)  292-5634. 

j  ^^'^^^^PRODvenorT 

I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Total 
knowledge,  from  raw  copy  to  finished 
presswork.  Daily  or  weekly.  Photocomp 
or  hot  type.  Strong  on  scheduling  and 
deadlines.  Zone  8  or  9.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  141,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  SPECIALIST 
— 16  years  experience  with  photo  type, 
computers,  composition,  camera,  plates 
and  press.  12  years  at  management 
level.  Box  44,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  RIT  graduate  with  12  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Dealing  with  unions,  convert¬ 
ing  to  cold  type,  and  reducing  costs 
,  are  not  new  to  me.  Have  complete 
I  knowledge  in  all  production  areas  and 
'  want  a  new  challenge.  Box  129,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT  or  Production  Manager.  Know 
'  cold  type  operation,  union  law,  worked 
I  for  management  past  15  years.  Avail- 
I  able  30-60  days.  References.  Box  109, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fl/Bi7fr7ivfORM^477o5v 

I  COLLEGE.  ZONE  31  Employed,  but 
dissatisfied.  Have  9  years  Navy  PR. 
newspaper  PR  experience.  Full  back¬ 
ground  :  supervision,  program  planning, 
community  relations,  employee  informa¬ 
tion,  writing,  editing,  broadcast  media, 

;  special  events,  youth  programs.  Organ¬ 
izational  ability  plus  degree.  Looking 
for  challenge  at  minimum  $16,000  Box 
I  173,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicato  location  without  tpacific  Idantification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  BroMn 
Newsprint  supply  adequate 


Newsprint  “tonnage  available  in  1974 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newspapers  and  other  newsprint  users 
and  supply  some  tonnage  for  building  up 
publisher’s  stocks,”  Stanford  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  told  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently. 

Allen  Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  put  it  another  way  last 
week  by  saying:  “Newsprint  supply  is  no 
longer  a  problem  .  .  .  for  the  newspaper 
industry.” 

That  should  be  enough  to  answer  the 
alarmist  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  some  competitors  of  newspapers.  The 
supply  picture  became  acute  late  in  1973 
only  Wause  of  newsprint  mill  and  rail¬ 
road  strikes.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  although  there  is  a  margin  of  safety 
between  supply  and  demand  in  1974  there 
is  an  extremely  tight  balance  which  leaves 
little  room  for  disruptions  caused  by  un¬ 
expected  mill  breakdowns,  strikes,  etc. 

One  of  the  important  “plus”  factors  in 
analyzing  the  1974  supply  is  the  switch 
from  32  j)ound  to  30  pound  basis  weight 
newsprint.  Mr.  Smith  explained  it  this 
way: 

“This  is  a  resource  management  step 
being  taken  by  the  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  conserve  wood  supply  and  energy. 
Such  a  change  reduces  the  tonnage  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  mill  or  a  newsprint  machine  by 
about  6.3'/<.  However,  it  only  affects  the 
tonnage  statistics;  it  does  not  change  in 
any  significant  way  the  amount  of  printed 
surface  area  of  newsprint  produced.  It 
simply  requires  less  pulp  and  less  ener¬ 
gy- 

“The  reason  I  am  taking  the  time  to 
explain  this  statistical  problem  is  that  our 
competitors  might  seize  upon  a  decline  in 
newsprint  tunnage  consumed  to  imply  a 
decline  in  acceptability  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  medium  of  advertising  or  news.  Such 
a  conclusion  would  be  utterly  false.  If  we 
can  produce  the  same  amount  of  printed 
matter  on  6.3*}^  fewer  tons  of  newsprint, 
this  in  no  way  implies  any  decline  in 
acceptability  of  the  newspaper. 

“In  fact,  we  all  know  that  the  number 
of  uncertainties  in  the  economy  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  predict  with  certain¬ 
ty  the  business  conditions  in  1974  which 
dictate  the  amount  of  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  has  become  the 
leading  authority  on  newspaper  growth 
trends,  and  he  foresees  for  1974  a  2%  real 
growth  of  U.S.  newspapers.  However,  the 
reductions  in  basis  weight  mean  there 
may  be  no  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
newsprint  consumed  in  1974. 

“Since  all  of  our  historical  newsprint 
consumption  data  are  based  on  the  stan¬ 
dard  32  pound  basis  weight,  it  is  easier  to 
talk  about  our  prospects  for  1974  in  terms 
of  the  old  standard  tonnage  figures.  On 
that  basis.  Dr.  Udell’s  projected  2%  real 
growth  would  mean  a  consumption  in  1974 
of  about  10,710,000  tons.  Our  best  estimate 
is  that  the  total  available  supply  to  the 
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United  States  in  1974  will  be  something 
more  than  11  million  tons. 

“For  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers,  this 
means  that  the  tonnage  available  in  1974 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newspapers  and  other  newsprint  users 
and  supply  some  tonnage  for  building  up 
publisher’s  stocks.  However,  the  margin 
of  safety  is  so  small  that  it  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  tight  balance  and  leaves  little  or  no 
room  for  disruptions  to  supply  because  of 
unforeseen  events  such  as  a  mill  fire,  a 
strike  or  a  breakdown  of  any  form  of 
transportation  service. 

“I  have  every  confidence  that  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  industry  will  gradu¬ 
ally  add  the  capacity  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  customers.  The  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  newsprint  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  are  rapidly  improving  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  all  of  us  should  recognize  was 
quite  unsatisfactory.  .\s  economics  im¬ 
prove,  the  incentive  to  add  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  customers  will  also 
improve.  Many  steps  are  already  being 
taken  in  this  direction  and  there  are  good 
prospects  of  others  in  the  rest  of  this 
decade.  Let  me  give  you  some  specific 
examples  of  my  reasons  for  optimism 
about  capacity  expansion.  Incidentally,  all 
figures  which  I  will  mention  now  are 
based  on  the  old  basis  weight  of  news¬ 
print. 

“Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Houston, 
Texas,  anticipates  a  net  increase  of  120,- 
000  tons  a  year  by  mid-1974,  and  a  net 
increase  in  Lufkin,  Texas  of  approximate¬ 
ly  77,000  tons  a  year  by  mid-1976.  Garden 
State  Paper  Company  at  Garfield,  New 
Jersey,  will  have  an  additional  55,000  tons 
in  mid-1974;  Southwest  F’orest  Industries, 
Snowflake,  .Arizona,  will  have  a  net  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity  of  70,000  tons  by  the 
middle  of  1975;  Boise  Cascade  at  Steila- 
coom,  Washington,  plans  a  33,000  ton  ex¬ 
pansion  to  be  operational  by  the  second 
half  of  1975. 

“In  Canada,  Consolidated-Bathurst  just 
recently  added  75,000  tons  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Quebec;  Three  Rivers  Pulp  &  Paper 


(subsidiary  of  Kruger)  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec,  started  up  four  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  (formerly  Domtar’s)  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year  with  a  capacity  of  approx¬ 
imately  170,000  tons.  They  also  have  a 
new  machine  on  order  for  the  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  180,000  tons,  expected  to  be  in 
production  by  December  of  1974.  Spruce 
Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  at  Kapuskasing,  On¬ 
tario,  will  add  34,000  tons  in  late  1975. 
.Additionally,  Domtar  Newsprint  Ltd., 
Dolbeau,  Quebec,  has  tentative  plans  for 
expanding  capacity  by  approximately  170,- 
000  tons.  This  could  be  operational  by 
mid-1976  but  at  this  time  is  not  definite. 

“Other  prospects  for  new  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  include  MacMillan  Bloedel’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  100,000  ton  recycled  paper 
plant  in  the  San  P’rancisco  area.  Media 
General  is  presently  studying  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  building  a  newsprint  machine  in 
conjunction  with  Virginia  Fibre  in 
Amherst  County,  Virginia,  utilizing  Gar¬ 
den  State’s  process  of  reclaiming  old 
newspapers  as  a  basic  raw  material.  In  a 
joint  venture  with  the  Japanese,  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Company  is  planning  a  newsprint 
manufacturing  center  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1970’s  with  Longxdew,  Washington, 
considered  a  strong  possibility.  We  think 
some  of  this  production  will  be  available 
to  the  U.S.” 

• 

Saigon  police  free 
N.Y.  Times  reporter 

James  M.  Markham,  Saigon  bureau 
chief  of  the  Netv  York  Thyies,  was  re¬ 
leased  January  29  after  39  hours  in  the 
cu.stody  of  the  South  Vietnam  police. 

Markham  was  arrested  for  making  a 
one-week  visit  to  a  Vietcong-held  area.  He 
was  not  mistreated  by  the  police.  His 
notes  and  films  were  taken  by  the  police, 
who  promised  to  return  them. 

• 

I-Team  formed 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  formed 
a  3-man  investigative  team,  called  the  I- 
Team,  to  concentrate  on  stories  requiring 
major  investigative  work  and  large 
amounts  of  time.  Heading  the  team  is 
John  E.  Depko,  the  paper’s  chief  investi¬ 
gative  reporter.  Also  on  the  team  are 
Amos  A.  Kermisch  and  Rol)ert  J.  McAuley. 


Institutional 
messages  reach 
Federal  Policy  Makers 

in  the 

lUashinQton  Slar-Heuis 
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“The  NAPP  system  made  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  a  reality.  And  the  investment  was  minimal.” 

“For  years  we  wanted  the  clean,  efficient  environment  of  an 
offset  plant,  but  the  huge  investment  made  conversion  impractical. 

So  when  we  first  heard  of  the  photopolymer  plate  concept,  we  were 
darned  interested.  Cold  type  composition  without  laying  out  400  grand 
for  a  new  press! 

We  checked  out  several  systems,  but  were  disappointed  with  the 
quality.  Then  the  NAPP  system  came  on  the  market,  and  we  signed 
up.  The  reproduction  quality  is  superb,  and  plate  making  is  so  simple 
it's  hardly  a  factor  in  our  operation.  The  training  and  technical  help 
from  NAPP  made  the  conversion  to  photopolymer  a  snap. 

It’s  a  real  load  off  my  back  to  be  rid  of  the  hot  metal  composing 
room.  We've  replaced  10  temperamental  machines  with  two  quiet, 
clean  little  Pacesetters.  The  old  composing  room  looks  like  an  empty 
barn  now... lots  of  room  for  expansion. 

Sometime  in  the  future,  we’ll  make  the  switch  to  offset ...  maybe. 
But  there’s  still  a  lot  of  life  in  our  1924  Duplex.’’ 

Richard  A.  Baker,  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  El  Cajon  Californian 


SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  4885  C  Ronson  CL,  San  Diego,  CA  92111,  (714)  278-4811 


NAPP  photopolymer 
plates  have  given  our 
50-year  old  press  a 
new  lease  on  life.” 


Ifvouve^ 

beent^ 

s/^ng; 

we  nave 


Of  the  issues  facing  America  today,  conservation  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital.  Conservation  of  forests,  soil,  water,  clean 
air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  the  conservation  of  those  resources 
that  bear  directly  on  our  lives. 

As  newspapermen  and  women,  you  may  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  conservation  through  news  and  feature  stories 
editorials,  even  cartoons,  in  the  columns  of  your  newspaper. 

If  the  material  was  published  in  1973,  you  could  be  a  winner  in 
the  10th  annual  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards  and 
share  in  cash  prizes  totaling  $10,000. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman  Awards, 
embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it.  An  entry 
might  also  deal  with  overpopulation,  technology,  or  recycling. 
And  there  is  that  broad  area  we  know  as  the  “energy  crisis.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  sponsors  of  the  Meeman 
Awards,  will  present  one  first  prize  of  $2500.  The  remaining 
$7500  will  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

No  entry  blank  is  required.  Work  submitted  in  the  1973 
competition  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Feb.  15,  and 
received  by  the  judging  committee  within  eight  days  thereafter. 
Entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sponsoring  letter,  and  they 
become  the  property  of  the  Foundation.  Send  your  exhibit  to  the 
Meeman  Awards  at  the  address  below. 
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